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BOOK X. 


HILE Charles labouted, with ſuch poor X. 

W unwearied induſtry, to overcome the 3 

obſtinacy of the Proteſtants, the effects The Poje's 
of his ſteadineſs in the execution of his plan aging the 
were rendered leſs confiderable by his rupture Ee 
with the Pope, which daily increaſed The 
firm reſolution which the Emperor ſeemed to 
have taken againſt reſtoring Placentia, together 
with his repeated encroachments on the eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction, not only by the regulations 
contained 'in the Interim, but by his attempt 
to re-aſſemble a council at Trent, exaſperated 
Vor. IV. B Paul 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Paul to the utmoſt, who, with the weakneſs ine 
cident to old age, grew more attached to his 
family, and more jealous of his authority, as he 
advanced in years. Puſhed on by theſe paſ- 
ſions, he made new efforts to draw the French 


King into an alliance againſt the Emperor“: 


But finding that Monarch, notwithſtanding his 
hereditary enmity to Charles, and dread of his 
growing power, as unwilling as formerly to 
involve himſelf in immediate hoſtilities, he was 
obliged to contract his views, and to think of 
preventing future encroachments, ſince it was 
not in his power to inflict vengeance on account 
of thoſe. which were paſt. For this purpoſe, 
he determined to recall his grant of Parma and 
Placentia, and after declaring them to be re- 
annexed to the Holy See, to indemnify his 
grandſon Octavio by a new eſtabliſhment in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate. By this expedient, he hoped 
to gain two points of no ſmall conſequence. 
He, firſt of all, rendered his poſſeſſion of Par- 
ma more ſecure z as the Emperor would be cau- 
tous of invading the patrimony of the church, 


though he might ſeize without ſcruple a town be- 


longing to the houſeof Farneſe. In the next place, 
he would acquire a better chance of recovering 
Placentia, as his ſolicitations to that effect 
might decently be urged with greater importu- 


nity, and would infallibly be attended with 


Mem, de Rübier. ii. 230. 
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more weight, when he was conſidered not Boot X. 
as pleading the cauſe of his own family, but 549. 
as an advocate for the intereſt of the church, 
But while Paul was priding himſelf in this de- 
vice, as a happy refinemeat in policy, Octavio, 
an ambitious and high-ſpirited young man, who 
could not bear with patience to be ſpoiled of 
one half of his territories by the rapaciouſneſs 
of his father-in-law, and to be deprived of the 
other by the artifices of his grandfather, took 
meaſures in order to prevent the execution of 
a plan fatal to his intereſt. He ſet out ſecretly 
from Rome, and having firſt endeavoured to 
ſurprize Parma, which attempt was fruſtrated 
by the fidelity of the governor to whom the 
Pope had entruſted the defence of the town, he 
made overtures to the Emperor, of renouncing 
all connexion with the Pope, and of depending 
entirely on him for his future fortune. This 
unexpected defection of one of the Pope's own 
family to an enemy whom he hated, irritated, 
almoſt to madneſs, a mind peeviſh with old 
age; and there was no degree of ſeverity to 
which Paul might not have procceded againſt a 
grandſon whom he reproacned as an unnatural 
apoſtate. Bur happily for Octavio, death pre- 
vented his carrying into execution the harſh 
reſolutions which he had taken with reſpect to 
him, and put an end to his pontificate in the 
i od inte et ea £4 ſixteenth 
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Böbr x. fixteenth year of his adminiſtration, and the 
* Er of his age 6. 


N 
Among many inftaiices 6f the credulity or weakneſs 
of hiſtorians.in attriboting the death of illuſtrious perſon- 
ages to extraordinary cauſes; this is one. Almoſt all the 
hiſtorians of the fixteenth century affirm, that the death of 
Paul III. was occaſioned by the violent paſſions which the 
behaviour of his grandſon excited; that being informed, 
while he was refreſhing himſelf in one of his gardens near 
Rome, of Octavio's attempt on Parma, as well as of his 
negociations, with the Emperor by means of Gonzaga, he 
fainted away, continued ſome” hours in a ſwoon, then be- 
came feveriſh, ahd died within three days. This is the 
account given of-it-by Thuanus, lib. vi. 211. Adriani 
Iſtor. di ſui tempi, lib. vii. 480. and by Father Paul, 280. 
Even cardinal Pallavicini, better informed than any writer 


court, and when not warped by prejudice or ſyſtem, more 
accurate in relating them, agrees with their narrative in its 
chief circumſtances, Pallav. b. ii, 74. Paruta, who wrote his 
hiſtory by command. of the ſenate of Venice, relates it in 
the ſame manner, Hiſtorici Venez. vol, iv. 212, But 
there was no occaſion to ſearch for any extraordinary cauſe 
to account for the death of an old man of eighty-two. 
There remains an authentick account of this event, in 
which we find none of thoſe marvellous circumſtances of 
which tic niſtorians are ſo fond, The cardinal of Ferrara, 
who was entruſted with the affairs of France at the court 
of Rome, and M. D'Usfe, Henry's ambaſſador in ordinary 
there, wrote an account to that Monarch of the affair of 
Parma, and of the Pope's death. By theſe it appears, that 
Octavio's attempt to ſurprize Parma, was made on the 
twentieth of October; that next day in the evening, and not 
while he was airing himſelf in the gardens of Monte Ca- 
vallo, the Pope received intelligence of what he had done; 


m—— = —— ——— 


with regard to the events which happened in the papal 
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As this event had been long expected, there Boox X. 


was an extraordinary concourſe of Cardinals at 
Rome; and the various competitors having 
had time to form their parties, and to concert 
their meaſures, their ambition and intrigues pro- 
tracted the conclave to a great length. The 
Imperial and French factions ſtrove,” with emu- 


that he was ſeized with ſuch a tranſport of paſſion, and 
cried ſo bitterly, that his voice was heard in ſeveral apart- 
ments of the palace; that next day, however, he was ſo well 
as to give an audience to the cardinal of Ferrara, and to go 
through buſineſs of different kinds; that Octavio wrote a 
letter to the Pope, not to cardinal Farneſe his brother, in- 
timating his reſolution of throwing himſelf into the arms 
of the Emperor; that the Pope received this on the twenty- 
firſt without any new ſymptoms of emotion, and returned 
an anſwer to it ; that on the twenty-ſecond of October, the 
day on which the cardinal of Ferrara's letter is dated, the 
Pope was in his uſual ſtate of health, Mem. de Ribier. ii. 
247. By a letter of M. D'Urfe, Nov. 5. it appears that 
the Pope was in ſuch good health, that on the third of that 
month he had celebrated the anniverſary of his coronation 
with the uſual ſolemnities. Ibidem, 251. By another let- 
ter from the ſame perſon, we learn, that on the ſixth of 
November a catarrh or defluxion fell down on the Pope's 
lungs, with ſuch dangerous ſymptoms, that his life was im- 
mediately deſpaired of, Ibid. 252, And by a third letter, 
we are informed, that he died November the tenth. In 
none of theſe letters is his death imputed to any extraor- 
dinary cauſe. It appears, that more than twenty days 
elapſed between Octavio's attempt on Parma, and the death 
of his grandfather, and that the diſeaſe was the natural 
effect of old age, not one of thoſe occaſioned by violence 
of paſſion, 


_ B 3 lation, 
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Boox X. lation, to promote one of their own number, 


1550, and had, by turns, the proſpect of ſucceſs. But $ 
as Paul during a long Pontificate' had raiſed 1 
many to the purple, and thoſe chiefly perſons 9 


of eminent abilities, as well as zealouſiy devoted 4 
to his family, Cardinal Farneſe had the com- Y 
mand: of a powerful and united ſquadron, by 9 


Feb. 7th, Whoſe addreſs and firmneſs he exalted to the Kr 
The elec · ; 1 1 
tionof Papal throne the Cardinal di Monte, whom '% 
Jaw I, Paul had employed as his principal legate in $ 


the council of Trent, and truſted with his moſt 1 
ſecret intentions. He aſſumed the name of 
Julius III. and, in order to expreſs his gratitude 
towards his benefactor, the firſt act of his ad- 
miniſtration was to put Octavio Farneſe in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Parma, When he was told of the 
injury which he did to the Holy See by aliena- 1 
ting a territory of ſuch value, he briſkly replied, 7 
6 That he would rather be a poor Pope, with 3 
the reputation of a gentleman, than a rich one, 
with the infamy of having forgotten the obli- 
cations conferred upon him, and the promiſes 
which he had made.“ But all the luſtre of this 
candour or generoſity he quickly effaced by an 
Hi: charac» action moſt ſhockingly indecent. According 
ter and ca-. to an ancient and eſtabliſhed practice, every 
Pope upon his election claims the privilege of 
beſtowing, on whom he pleaſes, the Cardinal's 


1 d Mem, de Ribier. 


hat, 
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inveſted. with the triple crown. Julius, to the 
aſtoniſhment. of the ſacred college, conferred 
this mark of diſtinction, together with ample 
eccleſiaſtical. revenues, and the right of bear- 
ing his name and arms, upon one Innocent, a 
youth of ſixteen, born of obſcure parents, and 
known by the name of the Ape, from his having 
been truſted with the care of an animal of that 
ſpecies, in the Cardinal di Monte's family. 
Such a proſtitution of the higheſt dignity in the 
church would have given offence, even in thoſe 
dark periods, when the credulous ſuperſtition 
of the people emboldened eccleſiaſticks to ven- 
ture on the moſt flagrant violations of decorum. 
But in an enlightened age, when, by the pro- 
greſs of knowledge and philoſophy, the obli- 
gations of duty and decency were better under- 
{tood, when a blind veneration for the Pontifical 
character was every where abated, and one half 
of Chriſtendom in open rebellion againſt the 
Papal See, this action was viewed with horror. 


Rome. was immediately filled with libels and 


paſquinades, which imputed the Pope's extra- 


vagant regard for ſuch an unworthy object to 


the moſt criminal paſſions. The Proteſtants 
exclaimed againſt the abſurdity of ſuppoſing 
that the infallible ſpirit of divine truth could 
dwell in a breaſt ſo impure, and called more 

"D 2: ; loudly 
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hat, which falls to be diſpoſed of by his being Boo X. 
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His views 
and proceed- 
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reſpect to 
the general 
council, 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
loudly than ever, and with greater appearance 
of juſtice, for the immediate and thorough re- 
formation of a church, the Head of which was 
2 diſgrace to the Chriſtian" name The reſt 
of the Pope's conduct was of à piece with this 
firſt ſpecimen of his diſpoſitions. Having now 
reached the ſummit of eccleſiaſtical ambition, 
he ſeemed eager to indemnify himſfelf, by an 
unreſtrained indulgence of his defires, for the 
ſelf· denial or diſſimulation which he had thought 
it prudent to practiſe while in a ſubordinate 
ſtation, He became careleſs, to ſo great a de- 


gree, of all ſerious buſineſs, that he could feldom 


be brought to attend to ir, but in caſes of 
extreme neceſſity; and giving up himſelf to 
amuſements and diſſipation of every kind, he 
imitated the luxurious elegance of Leo, rather 
than the ſevere virtue of Adrian, the latter of 
which it was neceſſary to diſplay, in contending 
with a ſe& which derived great credit from the 
rigid and auſtere manners of its teachers % 


Tur Pope, however ready to fulfil his en- 
gagements to the family of Farneſe, diſcovered 
no inclination to obſerve the oath, which each 
cardinal had taken when he entered the con- 
clave, that if the choice ſhould fall on him, he 


© Sleid. 492. F. Paul. 281. Pallav. ii. 26. Thuan, 


would 
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would immediately call the council to re-afſfume Boos X. 
its deliberations. Julius knew, by experience, 
how difficult it was to confine ſuch a body of 
men within the narrow limits which it was the 
intereſt of the church of Rome to preſcribe; 
and how eaſily the zeal of ſome members, the 
raſhneſs of others, or the ſuggeſtions -of the 
Princes on whom they depended, might preci- 
pitate a popular and ungovernable aſſembly into 
forbidden inquiries, as well as dangerous deci- 
fions, He wiſhed, for theſe reaſons, to have 
eluded the obligation of his oath, and gave an 
ambiguous anſwer to the firſt propoſals which 
were madc. to him by the Emperor, with regard 
to that matter. But Charles, either from his 
natural obſtinacy in adhering to the meaſures 
which he had once adopted, or from the mere 
pride of accompliſhing what was held to be al- 
moſt impoſſible, perſiſted obſtinately in his reſo- 
lution of forcing the Proteftants to return into 
the boſom of the church. Having perſuaded 
himſelf, that the authoritative decifions of the 
council might be employed with efficacy in com- 
bating their prejudices, he, in conſequence of 
that perſuaſion, continued to ſolicit carneftly 
that a new bull of convocation might be iſſued; 
and the Pope could not, with decency, reject 
that requeſt. When Julius found that he could 
not prevent the calling of a council, he endea- 
en voured 
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voured to take all the merit of having procured 
the meeting of an aſſembly, which was the object 
of ſuch general deſire and expectation. A con- 
gregation of Cardinals, to whom he referred the 
conſideration of what was neceſſary for reſtoring 
peace to the church, recommended, by his di- 
rection, the ſpeedy convocation of a council, as 
the moſt effectual expedient for that purpoſe; 
and as the new hereſies raged with the greateſt 
violence in Germany, they propoſed Trent as 
the place of its meeting, that, by a near inſpection 
of the evil, the remedy might be applied with 
greater diſcernment and certainty of ſucceſs. 
The Pope warmly approved of this adyice, which 
he himſelf had dictated, and ſent nuncios to the 
Imperial and French courts, in order to make 
known his intentions“. 


ABovur this time, the Emperor had ſummoned 

a new diet to meet at Augſburg, in order to en- 
force the obſervation of the Interim, and to pro- 
cure a more authentick act of the Empire, ac- 
knowledging the juriſdiction of the council, as 
well as an explicit promiſe of conforming to its 
decrees. He appeared there in perſon, together 
with his ſon the Prince of Spain. Few of the 
Electors were preſent, but all ſent deputies in 
their name. Charles, notwithſtanding the deſ- 
„F. Paul, 28 1. Pallav. ii. 77. „ 
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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
potick authority with which he had given law in 
the Empire during two years, knew that the 
ſpirit of independence ameng the Germans was 
not entirely ſubdued, and for that reaſon took 
care to over-awe the diet by a conſiderable body 
of Spaniſh troops which eſcorted him thither. 
The firſt point, ſubmitted to the conſideration 
of the diet, was the neceſſity of holding a coun- 
cil. All the Popiſh members agreed, without 
difficulty, that the meeting of that aſſembly 
ſhould be renewed at Trent, and promiſed an 
implicit acquieſcence in its decrees. The Pro- 
teſtants, intimidated and diſunited, muſt have 
followed their example, and the reſolution of 
the diet would have proved unanimous, if Mau- 
rice of Saxony had not begun at this time to diſ- 
cloſe new intentions, and to act a part very diffe- 
rent from that which he had ſo long aſſumed, 


By an artful diſſimulation of his own ſenti- 
ments; by addreſs in paying court to the Em- 
peror; and by the ſeeming zeal with which he 
forwarded all his ambitious ſchemes, Maurice 


had raiſed himſelf to the Electoral dignity; and 
having added the dominions of the elder branch 


of the Saxon family to his own, he was become 
the moſt powerful prince in Germany. But 
his long and intimate union with the Emperor, 
had afforded him many opportunities of obſerv- 


is narrowly the dangerous tendency of his 


ſchemes. 


11 
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gins to form 
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ſchemes, He ſaw the yoke that was preparing 
for his country; and from the rapid as well as 
formidable progreſs of the Imperial power, was 
convinced that but a few ſteps more remained 
to be taken, in order to render Charles as abſo- 
Jute a Monarch in Germany as he had become 
in Spain. The more eminent the condition was 
to which he himſelf had been exalted, the more 
ſolicitous did he naturally become to maintain 
all its rights and privileges, and the more did 
he dread the thoughts of deſcending from the 
rank of a Prince almoſt independent, to that of 
a vaſſal ſubject to the will of a maſter. At the 
ſame time, he perceived that Charles was bent 
on exacting a rigid conformity to the doctrines 
and rites of the Romiſh church, inſtead of allow- 
ing liberty of conſcience, the promiſe of which 


had allured ſeveral Proteſtant Princes to aſſiſt 


him in the war againſt the confederates of Smal- 
kalde. As he himſelf, notwithſtanding all the 
compliances which he had made from motives 
of intereſt, or an exceſs of confidence in the 
Emperor, was ſincerely attached to the Lutheran 
tenets, he determined not to be a tame ſpectator 


of the overthrow of a ſyſtem which he believed 
to be founded in ante 


Tas reſolution, "ab from the love of 
liberty, or zeal for religion, was ſtrengthened 
by Pon and intereſted conſiderations. In 
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that elevated ſtation, in which Maurice was now Boo X. 
placed, ne and more extenſive proſpects opened 
to his view. His rank and power entitled him 
to be the head of the Proteſtants in the Empire. 
His predeceſſor, the degraded Elector, with in- 
ferior abilities, and territories leſs conſiderable, 
Rad acquired ſuch an aſcendant over the coun- 
eils of the party; and Maurice neither wanted 
diſcernment to ſee the advantage of this pre- 
Eminence, nor ambition to aim at attaining it. 
But he found himſelf in a ſituation which ren- 
dered the attempt no leſs difficult, than the ob- 
je& of it was important. On the one hand, the 
connexion which he had formed with the Em- 
peror was fo intimate, that he could ſcarcely 
hope to take any ſtep, which tended to diſſolve 
it, without alarming his jealouſy, and drawing 
on himſelf the whole weight of that power, which 
had cruſhed the greateſt confederacy ever formed 
in Germany. On the other hand, the calami- 
ties which he had brought on the Proteſtant 
party were ſo recent, as well as great, that it 
ſeemed almoſt impoſſible” to regain their confi- 
dence, or to rally and re-animate a body of men, 
after himfelf had been the chicf inſtrument in 
breaking their union and vigour. Theſe con- 
Y Rderations were ſufficient to have diſcouraged * 
3 any rn of a ſpirit leſs adventurous than 


1550. 


2 Maurice $. But to him the grandeur and vaſtneſs 
3 of the enterprize were allurements; and he boldly 
reſolved 


14 THE REIGN OF THE 

Boox x. reſolved on meaſures, the idea of which a genius 
| W of an inferior order could not have conceived, 
| b or would have trembled at the thoughts of the 
| danger that attended the execution of them. 


C__—— ww — 
— — — — —ę„—t᷑ꝝ ↄ 


The paſions His paſſions concurred with his intereſt in 
was confirming this reſolution ; and the reſentment 
withtheſe. excited by an injury, which he ſenſibly felt, 
added new force to the motives for oppoſing the 
| Emperor, which ſound policy ſuggeſted. Mau- 
| | rice, by his authority, had prevailedon the Land- 
grave of Heſſe to put his perſon in the Empe- 
. ror's power, and had obtained a promiſe from 
the Imperial miniſters that he ſhould not be 
detained a priſoner. This had been violated in 
the manner already related. The unhappy Land- 
grave exclaimed as loudly againſt his ſon-in-law 
as againſt Charles. The Princes of - Heſſe re- 
quired Maurice inceſſantly to fulfil his engage- 
ments to their father, who had loſt his liberty 
by truſting to him; and all Germany ſuſpected 
him of having betrayed, to an implacable enemy, 
the friend whom he was moſt bound to protect. | 
Rouſed by theſe ſolicitations or reproaches, as 
well as prompted by duty and affection to his 
father-in-law, Maurice had employed not only 
entreaties but remonſtrances in order to procure 
his releaſe. All theſe Charles had diſregarded ; 
and the ſhame of having been firſt deceiyed, 
| and then lighted, by a Prince whom. he had 
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ſeryed with zeal as well as ſucceſs, which merited Boox X. 
a very different return, made ſuch a deep impreſ- 
fion on Maurice, that he waited with impatience 
for an opportunity of being revenged. 


15 50. 


Tux utmoſt caution as well as delicacy were The caution 
and addreſs 


requiſite in taking every ſtep towards this end; with which 
as he had to guard, on the one hand, againſt on w* 
giving a premature alarm to the Emperor; e 
while, on the other, ſomething conſiderable and 
explicit was neceſſary to be done, in order to 
regain the confidence of the Proteſtant party. 
Maurice had accordingly applied all his powers 
of addreſs and diſſimulation to attain both theſe 
points. As he knew Charles to be inflexible 
with regard to the ſubmiſſion which he required 
to the Interim, he did not heſitate one moment 
whether he ſhould eſtabliſh that form of doc- 
trine and worſhip in his dominions: But being 
ſenſible how odious it was to his ſubjects, inſtead 
of violently impoſing it on them by the mere 
terror of authority, as had been done in other 
parts of Germany, he - endeavoured to render 
their obedience a voluntary deed of their own. 
For this purpoſe, he had aſſembled the clergy H. enforces 
of his country at Leipſick, and had laid the Jum 
Interim before them, together with the reaſons 
which made it neceſſary to conform to- it. He 

had 


= 3 \ 


x X. 


1550. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
had gained ſome of them by promiſes, others 
he had wrought upon by threats, and all were 
intimidated by the rigour with which obedience 
to the Interim was extorted in the neighbouring 
provinces. Even Melancthon, whoſe merit of 
every kind entitled him to the firſt place among 
the Proteſtant divines, being now deprived of 
the manly counſels of Luther, which were'wont 
to inſpire him with fortitude, and to preſerve 
him ſteady amidſt the ſtorms and dangers that 
threatened the church, was ſeduced into unwar- 
rantable conceſſions, by the timidity of his tems 
per, his fond defire of peace, and his exceſſive 
complaiſance towards perſons of high rank. By 
his arguments and authority, no lefs than by 
Maurice's arts, the aſſembly was prevailed on to 
declare, that, in points which were purely indif- 
ferent, obedience was due to the commands of 
2 lawful ſuperior. Founding upon this maxim, 
no leſs uncontrovertible in theory, than danger- 
ous when carried into practice, eſpecially in reli- 
gious matters, they proceeded to claſs, among 
the number of things indifferent, ſeveral doc- 
trines, which Luther had pointed out as groſs 
and pernicious errors in the Romiſh creed; and 


placing in the ſame rank many of thoſe rites 


which diſtinguiſhed the Reformed from the 
Popiſh vorll, they exhorted their people to 
comply 


EMPEROR CHARLES xu. 


comply with the Emperor's injunctions con- 
cerning theſe Fe 2 | 


By this Santana conduct, the introduction 
af the , Interim, excited none of thoſe violent 
convulſions in Saxony, which it occaſioned in 
other provinces. But though the Saxons ſub- 
mitted, the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed 
againſt Melancthon and his aſſociates, as falſe 
brethren, who were either ſo wicked as to apoſ- 
tatize from the truth altogether z or. ſo artful 
as to betray it by ſubtle diſtinctions; or ſo 
feeble · ſpirited as to give it up from puſillanimity 
and criminal complaiſance to a prince, capable 
of ſacrificing to his political intereſt that which 
he himſelf regarded as moſt ſacred. Maurice, 
being conſcious what a colour of probability 
his paſt conduct gave to. thoſe accuſations, 'as 
well as afraid of loſing entirely the confidence 


of the Proteſtants, iſſued a declaration contain- 


ing profeſſions of his zealous attachment to the 
Reformed religion, and of his reſolution to guard 


againſt all the errors or encroachments of the 


Papal ſee*. ” 


Harne gone ſo far in order to remove the 
fears and jealouſies of the Proteſtants, he found 
f Sleid: 481, 485, Jo. Laur. Moſhemii Iaſtitutionum 
Hiſt. Ecclefiaſticz, lib, iv. Helmſt. 1755. 4to. p. 748. Jo. 
And. Schmidii Hiſtoria Interimiſtica, p. 70, &c. Helmſt. 
1730. s Sleid, 488. 
bs / OL, IV. | C | it 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


it neceſſary to efface the impreſſion which ſuch 
a declaration might make on the Emperor. 
For that purpoſe, he not only renewed his pro- 


feffions of an inviolable adherence to his al- 


liance with him, but as the city of Magde- 
burg ſtill perſiſted in rejecting the Intes,,; he 
undertook to reduce it to obedience, and in- 
ſtantly ſer about levying troops to be employed 
in that ſervice. This damped all the hopes which 
the Proteſtants begun to conceive of Maurice, 
in conſequence of his declaration, and left them 
more than ever at a loſs to gueſs at his real in- 
tentions. Their former ſuſpicion and diſtruſt 
of him revived; and the divines of Magdeburg 
filed Germany with writings in which they 
repreſented him as the moſt formidable enemy 
of the Proteſtant religion, who treacherouſly 
aſſumed an appearance of zeal for its intereſt, 
that he might more effectually execute his 
ſchemes for its deſtruction, 


Tuis charge, ſupported by the evidence of 


recent facts, as well as by his preſent dubious 
conduct, gained ſuch univerſal credit, that 
Maurice was obliged to take a vigorous ſtep in 
his own vindication. As ſoon as the re- aſſem- 
bling of the council at Trent was propoſed in 
the diet, his ambaſſadors proteſted that their 
maſter would not acknowledge its authority, 

| | unleſs 


7X 
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decided there were reviewed, and conſidered as 
entire; unleſs the Proteſtant divines had a full 
hearing granted them, and were allowed a de- 
ciſive voice in the council; and unleſs the Pope 

nc ced his pretenſions to preſide in the 
council, engaged to ſubmit to its decrees, and 
abſolved the biſhops from their oath of obe - 
dience, that they might deliver their ſentiments 
with greater freedom. Theſe demands, which 
were higher than any that the Reformers had 
ventured to make, even when the zeal of their 
party was warmeſt, or their affairs moſt pro- 
ſperous, counterbalanced, in ſome degree, the 
impreſſion which Maurice's preparations againſt 
Magdeburg had made upon the minds of the 
Proteſtants, and kept them in ſuſpence with 
regard to his deſigns, Art the ſame time, he 
had addreſs enough to repreſent this part of his 
conduct in ſuch a light to the Emperor, that 
it gave him no offence, and occaſioned no inter- 
ruption of the ſtrict confidence which ſubſiſted 
between them. What the pretexts were which 
he employed in order to give ſuch a bold de- 
claration an innocent appearance, the contem- 
porary hiſtorians have not explained; that they 
impoſed upon Charles is certain, for he ſtill 


continued not only to proſecute his plan as well 
. concerning the Interim as the council, with the 


C2 ſame 
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unleſs all the points which had been already Boox x. 


1550, 
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2 ſame ardour, but to place the ſame confidence in 
1550. Maurice, with regard to the execution of both, 


The diet re- 


e Tu Pope's reſolution concerning the council 
2 war Not being vet known at Augſbur 8⁵ the chief 
on the city 


of Magde- buſineſs of the diet was to enforce the obler- 
"Ow vation of the Interim. As the ſenate of Mag- 
deburg, notwithſtanding various endeavours 
to frighten or to ſooth them into compliance, 
not only perſevered obſtinately in their oppoſi- 
tion to the Interim, but began to ſtrengthen 
the fortifications of their city, and to levy 
troops in their own defence, Charles required 
the diet to aſſiſt him in quelling this audacious 
rebellion againſt a decree of the Empire. Had 
the members of the diet been left to act agree- 
ably to their own inclination, this demand 
. would have been rejected without heſitation. 
All the Germans who favoured, in any degree, 
the new opinions in religion, and many Who 
were influenced by no other conſideration than 
jealouſy of the Emperor's growing power, re- 
garded this effort of the citizens of Magdeburg, 
as a noble ſtand for the liberties of their country. 
Even ſuch as had not reſolution to exert the 
ſame ſpirit, admired the gallantry of their enter- 
prize, and wiſhed it ſucceſs, | But the preſence 
of the Spaniſh troops, together with the dread 
of the Fare s diſpleaſure, over -· awed the 
TY © members 
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members of the diet to ſuch a degree, that, Boox X. 
without venturing to utter their own ſenti- be ed 
ments, they tamely ' ratified, by their votes, : 
whatever the Emperor was pleaſed to preſcribe. 
The rigorous decrees, which Charles had iſſued 
by his own authority againſt the Magdeburgers, 
were confirmed; a reſolution was taken to raiſe 
troops in-order to befiege the city in form ; 
and perſons were named to fix the contingent in 
men or money to be furniſhed by each ſtate. 

At the fame time, the diet petitioned that appoint 
Maurice might be entruſted with the command — i 
of that army, to which Charles gave his con- 

ſent with great alacrity, and with high enco- 
miums upon the wiſdom of the choice which 

they had made. As Maurice conducted all 

his ſchemes with profound and impenetrable 
ſecrecy, it is probable that he took no ſtep 
avowedly in order to obtain this charge. The 
recommendation of his countrymen was either 
purely accidental, or flowed ftom the opinion 
generally entertained of his great abilities; and 
neither the diet had any foreſight, nor the Em- 

peror any dread of the conſequences which fol- 
lowed upon this nomination. Maurice accepted 
without heſitation the truſt committed to him, 
inſtantly diſcerning the important advantages 
which he might derive from it. > pk 
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Book X. 


1880. 
Th.. 
eil ſum 
moned to 
re · aſſemble 
at Trent. 
December. 


1551. 
Feb. 13. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
Mz anwHilz, Julius, in preparing the bull 
for the convocation of the council, obſerved 
all thoſe tedious forms which the court of Rome 
can employ, with wonderful dexterity, to retard 
any diſagreeable meaſure. At laſt it was pub- 


liſhed, and the council ſummoned to meet at 
Trent on the firſt day of the enſuing month of 


May. As he knew that many of the Germans 


rejected or diſputed the authority and juriſdiction 
which the Papal ſee claims with reſpect to 
general councils, he took care, in the preamble 
of the bull, to aſſert, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his 
own right, not only to call and preſide in that 
aſſembly, but to direct its proceedings; nor 
would he ſoften theſe expreſſions, in any de- 
gree, in compliance with the repeated ſolicita- 
tions of the Emperor, who foreſaw what offence 
they would give, and what conſtruction might 
be put on them. They were cenſured, accord- 
ingly with great ſeverity, by ſeveral members 
of the diet; but whatever diſguſt or ſuſpicion 
they excited, ſuch abſolute direction of all their 
deliberations had the Emperor acquired, that 
he procured a receſs in which the authority of 
the council was recogniſed, and declared to be 
the proper remedy for the evils which at that 
time afflicted the church; all the Princes and 
ſtates of the Empire, ſuch as had made inno- 
vations in religion, as well as thoſe who adhered 

: to 
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to the ſyſtem of their forefathers, were required Boos X. 


to ſend their repreſentatives to the council; the 
Emperor engaged to grant a fafe-conduct to 
ſuch as demanded it, and to ſecure them an 
impartial hearing in the council; he promiſed 
to fix his reſidence in ſome city of the Empire, 
in the neighbourhood of Trent, that he might 
protect the members of the council by his pre- 
ſence, and take care that, by conducting their 
deliberations agreeably to ſcripture and the 
doctrine of the fathers, they might bring them 
to a deſirable iſſue. In this receſs, the obſer- 
vation of the Interim was more ſtrictly enjoined 
than ever; and the Emperor threatened all who 
had hitherto neglected or refuſed to conform to 
it, with the ſevereſt effects of his vengeance, if 


they perſiſted in their diſobedience *. 


Dux the meeting of this diet, a new at- 


tempt was made in order to procure liberty to 
the Landgrave. That Prince, no-wiſe recon- 


ciled by time to his ſituation, grew every day 


more impatient of reſtraint. Having often ap- 
plied to Maurice and the Elector of Branden- 
burg, who took every occaſion of ſoliciting the 
Emperor in his behalf, though without any 
effect, he now commanded his ſons to ſummon 
them, with legal formality, to perform what 
leid. 512. Thuan, lib, vi. 233. Goldaſti Conſtit. Im- 
periales, vol. ii. 340. 


was 
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Another 


fruitleſs at- 


tempt to 
procure the 
Landgrave 

liberty . 
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Boox X. was contained in the bond which they had 


granted him, by ſurrendering themſelves to be 
treated with the ſame rigour as the Emperor 
had uſed him. This furniſhed them with a 
freſh -pretext for renewing their application to 
the Emperor, together with an additional argu- 
ment to enforce it. Charles firmly reſolved not 
to grant their requeſt; though at the ſame time 
being extremely defirous to get rid of their 
inceſſant importunity, he endeavoured to pre- 
vail on the Landgrave to give up the obligation 
which he had received from the two Electors. 
But that Prince refuſing to part with a ſecurity 
which he deemed effential to his ſafety, the 
Emperor boldly cut the knot which he could 
not untie; and by a publick deed annulled the 
bond which Maurice and the Elector of Bran- 
denburg had granted, abſolving them from all 
their engagements to the Landgrave. No pre- 
tenſion to a power ſo pernicious to ſociety is 
that of abrogating at pleaſure the moſt ſacred 
laws of honour, and moſt formal obligations 
of publick faith, had hitherto been formed by 
any but the Roman Pontiffs, who, in conſe- 
quence of their claim of infallibility, arrogate 
the right of diſpenſing with precepts and duties 
of every kind. All Germany was filled with 
aſtoniſhment, when Charles aſſumed the ſame 
prerogative. The ſtate of ſubjection, to which 
the Empire was reduced, appeared to be more 

rigorous 
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rigorous as well as intolerable than that of the Boo x. 
moſt wretched and enflaved nations, if the Em- 1 
peror by an arbitrary decree might cancel thoſe 
ſolemn contracts, which are the foundation of 
that mutual confidence whereby men are held 
together in ſocial union. The Landgrave him- 
ſelf now gave up all hopes of recovering his 
liberty by the Emperor's conſent, and endea- 


voured to procure it by his own addreſs. But 


the plan which he had formed to: deceive his 
guards being diſcovered, ſuch of his' attendants 
as he had gained to favour his eſcape were put 
to death, and he was confined in the citadel of 
Mechlin more cloſely than ever*. 


ANOTHER cranſaRtion was carried on duzing Charles's 
this diet, with reſpect to an affair more nearly Po pro 


curing the 
intereſting to the Emperor, and which occa- eng 


ſioned likewiſe a general alarm among the dat. 
Princes of the Empire. Charles, though formed | 
with talents which fitted him for conceiving and 
conducting great deſigns, was not capable, as 

has been often obſerved, of bearing extraor- 

dinary ſucceſs. Its operation on his mind was 

ſo. violent and intoxicating, that it elevated him 
beyond what was moderate or attainable, and 
turned his whole attention to the purſuit of vaſt 

but chimerical objects. Such had been the 


elfect of his victory over the confederates of 


* Sleid. 504. Thuan. I. vi. 234, "I 18 
Malkalde. 
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Boox.X. Smalkalde. He did not long reſt ſatisfied with 
act 0 the ſubſtantial and certain advantages which 

were the reſult of that event, but deſpiſing theſe, 
as poor or inconſiderable fruits of ſuch, great 
ſucceſs, he had aimed at bringing all Germany 
to an uniformity in religion, and at rendering 
the Imperial. power deſpotick. Theſe were oh- 
jects extremely ſplendid, indeed, and alluring 
to an ambitious mind; the purſuit of them, 
however, was attended with, manifeſt” danger, 
and the attainment of them very precarious. 
But the Reps which he had already taken to- 
wards them, having been accompanied with ſuch 
ſucceſs, his imagination, warmed with contem- 
plating this vaſt deſign, overlooked or deſpiſed 
all remaining difficulties. As he conceived the 
execution of his plan to be certain, he began to 
be ſolicitous how he might render the poſſeſſion 
of ſuch an important acquiſition perpetual in 
his family, by tranſmitting the German Empire, 
as well as the kingdoms of Spain, and his do- 
minions in Italy and the Low-Countries, to 
his fon. Having long revolved this flattering 
idea in his mind, without communicating it, 
even to thoſe miniſters whom he moſt truſted, 
5 he had called Philip out of Spain, in hopes that 
his preſence would facilitate the carrying for- 
ward the ſcheme. 


GAT 
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Gan obſtacles, however, and ſuch as Boox X. 


would have deterred any ambition lefs accuſ- 
tomed to overcame difficulties, were to be ſur- 
mounted. He had in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and thirty imprudently aſſiſted in 
procuring his brother Ferdinand the dignity of 
King of the Romans, and there was no proba- 
bility that this Prince, who was ſtill in the 
prime of life, and had a ſon grown up to the 
years of manhood, would relinquiſh, in favour 


of his nephew, the near proſpect of the Im- 


perial throne, which Charles's infirmities and 
declining ſtate of health opened to himſelf. 
This did not deter the Emperor from venturing 
to make the propoſition ; and when Ferdinand, 
notwithſtanding his profound reverence for his 
brother, and obſequious ſubmiſſion to his will 
in other inſtances, rejected it in a peremptory 


tone, he was not diſcouraged by one repulſe. 


He renewed his applications to him by his 
ſiſter, Mary Queen of Hungary, to whom Fer- 


dinand ſtood indebted for the crowns both of 


Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by her great 
abilities, tempered with extreme gentleneſs of 
diſpoſition, had acquired an extraordinary in- 
fluence over both the brothers. She entered 
warmly into a meaſure, which tended ſo mani- 
feſtly to aggrandize the houſe of Auſtria; and 
flattering herſelf that ſhe could tempt Ferdinand 
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Boox X. to renounce the reverſionary poſſeſſion of the 
— — 


1551, Imperial dignity for an immediate eſtabliſh- 

ment, ſhe aſſured him that the Emperor, by 

way of compenſation; for his giving up his 

chance of ſucceſſion, would inſtantly beſtow 

upon him territories of very conſiderable value, 

and pointed out in particular thoſe of the 

Duke of Wurtemberg, which might be con- 

fiſcated upon different pretexts, But neither 

by her addreſs nor intreaties, could ſhe induce 

Ferdinand to approve of a plan, which would 

have degraded him from the higheſt rank 

among the Monarchs of Europe to that of a 

ſubordinate and dependent Prince. He was, at 

the ſame time, more attached to his children, 

than by a raſh conceſſion, to fruſtrate all the 

high hopes in proſpect of which _ had been 
educated. 


H end-  NoTWITHSTANDING the immovable firmneſs 
wont» Which Ferdinand diſcovered, the Emperor did 
EPs not abandon his ſcheme. He flattered himſelf = 

that he might attain the object in view by ano 
ther channel, and that it was not impoſſible to 
prevail on the Electors to cancel their former 
choice of Ferdinand, or at leaſt to elect Philip 
a ſecond King of the Romans, ſubſtituting him 
as next in ſucceſſion to his uncle. With this 
view he took Philip along with him to the diet, 
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that the Germans might have an opportunity Boo X. 


to obſerve and become acquainted with the 
Prince, in behalf of whom he courted their in- 
tereſt; and he himſelf employed all the arts of 
addreſs or inſinuation to gain the Electors, and 
to prepare them for lending a favourable ear 
to the propoſal. But no ſooner did he venture 
upon mentioning it to them, than they, at 
once, ſaw and trembled at the conſequences with 
which it would be attended. They had long 
felt all the inconveniences of having placed at 
the head of the Empire a Prince whoſe power 
and dominions were ſo extenſive; if they ſhould 
now repeat the folly, and continue the Imperial 
crown, like an hereditary dignity, in the ſame 
family, they foreſaw that they would give the 
ſon an opportunity of carrying on that ſyſtem 
of oppreſſion, which the father had begun; and 
would put it in his power to overturn whatever 
was yet left entire in the ancient and venerable 
fabrick of the German conſtitution. 


Tus character of the Prince, in whoſe favour 
this extraordinary propoſition was made, ren- 
dered it ſtill leſs agreeable. Philip, though pol- 
ſeſſed with an inſatiable deſire of power, was a 
ſtranger to all the arts of conciliating good-will. 
Havghty, reſerved, and ſevere, he, inſtead of 
gaining new friends, diſguſted the ancient and 
9 moſt 


1551. 


Philip's 
character 
diſagreeable 
to the Ger- 
mans, 
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moſt devoted partizahs of the Auſtrian intereſt. 
Nie ſcorned to take the trouble of acquiring the 
language of the country to the government of 
which he aſpired; nor would he condeſcend to 
pay the Germans the compliment of accom- 
modating himſelf, during his reſidence among 
them, to their manners and cuſtoms: He al- 
lowed the Electors and moſt illuſtrious Princes 
in Germany, to remain in his preſence uncovered, 
affecting a ſtately and diſtant demeanour, which 
the greateſt of the German Emperors, and even 
Charles himſelf, amidſt the pride of power and 
victory, had never aſſumed . On the other hand, 
Ferdinand, from the time of his arrival in Ger- 
many, had ſtudied to render himſelf acceptable 
to the people, by a conformity to their manners, 
which ſeemed to flow from choice; and his ſon 
Maximilian, who was born in Germany, poſſeſſed, 
in an eminent degree, ſuch amiable qualities as 
rendered him the darling of his countrymen, 
and induced them to look forward to his elec- 
tion as a moſt deſirable event. Their eſteem and 
affection for him, fortified the reſolution which 
ſound policy had ſuggeſted; and determined 
the Germans to prefer the popular virtues of 
Ferdinand and his ſon, to the ſtubborn auſterity 
of Philip, which intereſt could not ſoften, nor 
I Frediman Andrez Zulich Diſſertatio politico-hiſto- 
rica de Nzvis politicis Caroli V. Lipſ. 1706. 4to. p. 21. 
i | ambition 
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ambition teach him to diſguiſe. All the Elec- 
tors, the eccleſiaſtical as well as ſecular, con- 
curred in expreſſing ſuch ſtrong diſapprobation 
of the meaſure, that Charles, notwithſtanding 
the reluctance with which he gave up any point, 
was obliged to drop the ſcheme as impracticable. 
By his unſeaſonable perſeverance in puſhing it, 
he not only filled the Germans with new jealouſy 
of his ambitious deſigns, but laid the founda- 
tion of rivalſhip and diſcord in the Auſtrian 
family, and forced his brother Ferdinand, in ſelf- 
defence, to court the Electors, particularly Mau- 
rice of Saxony, and to form ſuch connexions 
with them, as cut off all proſpect of renewing 
the propoſal with ſucceſs. Philip, ſowered by 
his diſappointment, was ſent back to Spain, to 
be called thence when any new ſcheme of am- 
bition ſhould. render his preſence neceſſary *. 


Havyins relinquiſhed this plan of domeſtick 
ambition which had long occupied and engroſſed 
him, Charles imagined that he would now have 
leiſure to turn all his attention towards his 
grand ſcheme of eſtabliſhing uniformity of reli- 


gion in the Empire, by forcing all the contend- 


ing parties to acquieſce in the deciſions of the 
council of Trent. But ſuch was the extent of 


m Sleid, 505. Thuan. 180. 238. Memoir, de Räbier, ii. 
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his dominions, the variety of connexions iff 
which this entangled him, and the multiplicity 
of events to which theſe gave 'riſe, as ſeldom 
allowed him to apply his whole force to any 
one object. The machine which he had to con- 
duct was ſo great and complicated, that an un- 
foreſeen irregularity or obſtruction in one of the 
inferior wheels, often diſconcerted the motion 
of the whole, and diſappointed him of the moſt 
conſiderable effects which he expected. Such 
an unlooked-for occurrence happened at this 
juncture, and created new obſtacles to the exe- 
cution of his ſchemes with regard to religion. 
Julius III. though he had confirmed Octavio 
Farneſe in the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Parma; 
during the firſt effuſions of his joy and gratitude 
on his promotion to the papal throne, ſoon be- 
gan to repent of his on generoſity, and to be 
apprehenſive of conſequences which either he 
did not foreſee, or had diſregarded, while the 
ſenſe of his obligations to the family of Farneſe 
was recent. The Emperor ſtill retained Pla- 
centia in his hands, and had not relinquiſhed 
his pretenſions to Parma as a fief of the Empire. 
Gonzaga, the governor of Milan, having, by 


the part which he took in the murder of the '. 
late Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an inſult to 


the family of Farneſe, which he knew could 
never be forgiven, had, for that reaſon, vowed 
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which his great abilities, as well as long ſervices, 
gave him with the Emperor, in perſuading him 
to ſeize Parma by force of arms. Charles, in 
compliance with- his folicitations, and that he 
might gratify his on deſire of annexing Parma 
to the Milaneſe, liſtened to the propoſal ; and 
Gonzaga, ready to take encouragement from the 
lighteſt appearance of approbation, began to 
aſſemble troops, and to make other Preparatotts 
for the execution of his ine: 


OcTavio, who ſaw . impending danger, 
found it neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to increaſe 
the garriſon of his capital, ard to levy ſoldiers 


for defending the reſt of the country. But as 


the expence of ſuch an effort far exceeded his 


ſcanty revenues, he repreſented his ſituation to 
the Pope, and implored that protection and aſſiſt · 
ance which was due to him as a vaſſal of the 


church. The Imperial miniſter, however, had 


already pre- occupied the Pope's ear; and by 


diſcourſing continually concerning the danger 
of giving offence to the Emperor, as well as the 


33 


its deſtruction; and employed all the influence Boot X. 


1991. 


Octavio 
Farneſe 
courts the 
aſſiſtance of 
France. 


imprudence of ſupporting Oftavis in an uſurpa- 


tion ſo detrimental to the Holy See, had totally 


ing of any aſſiſtance from Julius, began to look 


Vor. IV. D round 


— — 


alienated him from the family of Farneſe. Octa- 
-vio's remonſtrance and petition met, of conſe- 
quence; with a cold reception; and he, deſpair- 
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Boox x. round for protection from ſome. other quarter, 
5777 Henry II. of France was the only Prince powerful 
enough to. afford him this prote&tion, and fortu- 
nately he was now in a ſituation which allowed 
him to undertake it. He had brought his tranſ- 
actions with the two Britiſh kingdoms, which 
had hitherto diverted. his attention from the af- 
fairs of the Continent, to ſuch an iſſue as he de- 
fired. This he had effected partly by the vigour 
of his arms, partly by his dexterity. in taking 
advantage of the political factions which raged 
in both kingdoms to ſuch a degree, as rendered 
the councils of the Scots violent and preci- 
pitate, and the operations of the Engliſh feeble 
and unſteady. He had procured from the Eng- 
liſh favourable conditions of peace for his allies 
8 Scots; he had prevailed on the nobles of 
Scotland not only to affiance their young Queen 
to his ſon the Dauphin, but even to ſend her 
into France, that ſhe might be educated under 
his eye; and had recovered Boulogne, together 
with its dependencies, which had been een 
by Henry WII. 8 885 


His league | 8 gained points of ſo much conſe- 
Henn ul. quence to his crown, and diſengaged himſelf 
with ſuch honour from the burden of ſupport- 
ing the Scots, and maintaining a war againſt 
England, Henry was now at full leiſure to pu- 
fue de neun which his heredirary fei, 
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of the Ernperot's power naturally ſuggeſted. He Boos x. 


liſtened, accordingly, to the firſt overtures which 
Octavio Farneſe made him; and embracing 
eagerly an opportunity of recovering footing in 
Italy, he inſtantly concloded a treaty,” in which 
he promiſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, and to furniſh 
him all the affiſtance which he deſired. This 
tranſaction could not be long kept ſecret from 


3 che Pope, who foreſeeing the calamities which 


muſt follow if war were rekindled ſo near the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, immediately iſſued monitory 
letters, requiring Octavio to relinquiſh his new 


requiſition, he ſoon after pronounced his fief to 
be forfeited, and declared war againſt him as a 
diſobedient and rebellious vaſſal. Bur as with his 


1551. 


alliance. Upon his refuſal to comply with the 


own forces alone, he could not hope to hdue 


Octavio while ſupported by ſuch a powerful ally 
as the King of France, he had recourſe to the 
Emperor, who being extremely ſolicit6us to pre- 
vent the eſtabliſhment of the French in Parma, 
ordeted Gonzaga to ſecond Julius with all his 
troops. Thus the French took the fleld as the 
allies of Octavio; the Imperialiſts as the pro- 
tectors of the Holy See; and hoſtilities com- 


menced between them, while Charles and Henry 


themſelves ſtill affected to give out that they 
would adhere inviolably to the peace of Creſpy. 
The war of Parma was not diſtinguiſhed by any 


memofable event. Many ſmall rencounters hap- 
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pened with alternate ſucteſs; the French ravaged 
part of the eccleſiaſtical terrĩitories; the Impe- 
rialiſts laid waſte the Parmeſan; and the latter, 
after having begun to beſiege Parma in form 
were obliged to abandon "he ee with 
N .angtl Ws. W 4 wif 24G G3 } 
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Bor the mibtions and bus wich this war, 
of the preparations for it, occafioned in Italy, 
prevented moſt of the Italian prelates from re- 
pairing to Trent on the firſt of May, the day 
appointed for re- aſſembling the council; and 
though the papal legate and nuncios reſorted 
thither, they were obliged to adjourn to the firſt 
of September, hoping fuch a number might 
then aſſemble, that they might with decency be- 
gin their deliberations. - At that time, about 
fixty prelates, moſtly from the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
or from Spain, together ' with a few Germans, 
convened ®, * The ſeſſion was opened with the 
accuſtomed formalities, and the fathers were 
about to proceed to buſineſs, when the abbot of 
Bellozane appeared, and preſenting letters of 
credence as ambaſſador from the French King, 
demanded audience, Having obtained. it, he 
dae, in iet s name, bs ea an Ay 


„Adrian Iftor. ub. vin. For: 514. bro Sleid. 513. 
Paruta, p. 220. Lettere del. Caro ſeritte al nome del Card, 


 Farneſe, tom. ii. p. 11, Kc. F. Paul, 268. 
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wantanly kindled by the Pope, made it impoſ- 
ſible for the deputies from the Gallican church , 
to reſort to Trent in ſafety, or to deliberate con- 
cerning articles of faith and diſeipline with t 
requiſite tranquillity; he declared. that hi 
maſter did not acknowledge this to be a general 
or oecumenick council, but. muſt conſider, and 
would treat it, as a particular and partial con; 
vention . The legate affected to deſpiſe this 


ſtanding, to examine and decide the great points 
in controverſy concerning the ſacrament of the 
Lord's s Supper, penance, and extreme unction. 
This meaſure of the French Monarch, however, 
gave a deep wound to the credit of the council, 
at the very commencement of its deliberations, 
The Germany could not pay much ys to an 


Prince in Chriſtendom had formally diſclai 

or feel any great reverence for the deciſions of A 

few men, Who arrogated to themſelves 3 all the 

rights belonging to the repreſentatives of 100 
y 


church univerſal, a title to "ey. * had {| 
88 Feen 11 


— 


| Tur Epen, nevertheleſs, was firaining/kis 
authority to the utmoſt, i in order to dun, the 


* Sleid, 518. Thuan. 282, n Wie 
4 8 reputation 


4 ; called at ſuch. an improper, juncture, when a war, Bags X. 


proteſt; and the prelates proceeded, notwich; | 
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Door X. reputation and juriſdiction or the council. He 
"rr had prevailed on the three eccleſiaſtical Eleftors, 
Ms ny the Pan of greareſt power and dignity in the 
— 4 church next to the Pope, to repair thither in 
— che perſon. He had obliged ſeveral German biſhops 

0 of inferior rank, to go to Trent themſelves; or 
to ſend their proxies.” He granted an Imperial 
ſafe · conduct to the ambaſſadors domĩnated by 
the Elector of Brandenburg, the duke of Wur- 
 temberg, and other Proteſtant ſtates, to attend 
the council; and exhorted them to ſend their 

divines thither, in order to propound, explain, 

and defend their doctrine. At the ſame time, 
his zeal anticipated the deerees of the council; 
and as if the Proteſtant doctrines had already 
been condemned, he took large ſteps towards 
exterminating them. With this intention, he 
called together the miniſters of Augſpurg; and nd 
after interrogating them concerning ſeveral con- 3 
 troverted points, enjoined them to teach nothing 
with reſpect to theſe, contrary to the tenets a lb 
the Romiſh church. Upon their declining to 
| comply with a requiſition ſo contrary to the dic- 
tates of their conſciences, he commanded them 
to leave the town in three days, without reveal- 
ing to any perſon the cauſe of their baniſhment; 
he prohibited them to preach 1 for the future in 
any of the countries ſubje& to the Imperial 
Juriſdiction; and obliged them to take an oath 
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4 74 : would punctu obey theſe 4 Book x. 
1 that they punctually obey theſe injunc 


tions. They were not the only. victims to his 


zeal. The Proteſtant clergy, in moſt of the | 


cities in the circle of Swabia, were ejected with 
the ſame violence, and in many places, ſuch ma- 


* 1. 


giſtrates as had diſtinguiſhed themſelyes by their 


attachment to the new opinions, were diſmiſſed 
with the moſt abrupt irregularity, .and. their of- 
ices filled, in conſequence of the Emperor's ar- 
bitrary appointment,” with the moſt bigotted of 


their adverſaries. The Reformed worſhip was 
almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed throughout that exten- 


ſive province. The ancient and fundamental 


privileges of the free cities were violated. The 


people were compelled to attend the miniſtration 


of prieſts, whom they ed with horror as 
idolaters; and to ſubmit to the ieee * 
magiſtrates, whom 55 deteſted as uſurpers “. y 


—_— (911357 4 


Tux Emperor, us this diſcovery, : which 
was more explicit than any that he had hitherto 
made, of his intention to ſubvert the German 
_ conſtitution, as well as to extirpate the Pro- 
_ teſtant religion, ſet out for Inſpruck in the 
Tyrol. He fixed his reſidence in that city, as 
by its ſituation in the neighbourhood of Trent, 
and on the confines of Italy, it appeared a 
commodiou˖ ſtation, whence he might — 


A Sleid. 516. 358. Thus. vote 
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His endea - 
vours to 
ſupport the 
council, 


November, 


; the 
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Book. X. the operations of the council, and obſerve the 
MF 755 . progrels, of the war in the Parmeſan, vithout 
" long light of 0 oocurrences as might hap- 


pen in Germany 40 sine 27 nt ants 
' i ds 5 
The fog of Dos ine theſe tranſaAtions, the ſigge of, Mag 


deburg was carried on with various ſucceſs. 
At the time When Charles proſcribed the citi· 
Zens: of. Magdeburg, and put them under the 
han of the Empire, he had. exhorted. and even 
enjoined. all che neighbghring, ſtazes, 49 takes 
nity xt them, as rebels and common ene - 

mies. Encouraged. by his exhortatiqns as wells 
88 pr George af Mecklenburg, a younger 


brother of the reigning Duke, an active and = 
ambitious Prince, collected a conſiderable nun- 

ber of thoſe ſoldiers of fortune who had accam» - 

panied Henry of Brunſwick in all his wild 
enterprizes; and though a zealous Lutheran 3 

- himſelf, invaded; the. territories of the Magde- © 
, | burgers, hoping that, by the merit of chis ſer 


vice, he might procure ſome part of their do- 
mains to be allotted to hiui as an eſtabliſhment, © 

The citizens, unaccuſtomed as yet to endure 
patiently che calamities of war, could not be 
reftrained from ſallying: out in order to he 
their lands from being laid waſte. They at- 
tacked the dukt of Mecklenburg. with more 
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teſolution than _ and were repulſed with Boox X; 
grear ſiaughter. But as they were animated 77 
with that unconquerable ſpirit, which flowsfrom 

zeal for religion co-operating with the love of 

civil liberty, far from being diſheartened by 

their misfortune, they prepared to defend tem- 

ſelves; wayh. vigour, Many of the veterah fol 
diers whobad ſerved in the: long wars between 
the EMperor and Ring of France, crowding to 
their ſtandards under able and experienced -offi- 
cm then aoquired -mjligary kill. by degrees, 
and added all the advantages of that to the 
efforts of nndaunted courage. The duke of 
Mecklenburg, notwithſtanding the ſeyere blow 
which he had. given the Magdeburgers, not 
daring to inveſt a town ſtrongly fortified, a 
defended hy ſuch a 3 el 80 
a FRgWy Yo! „ „ bed wed; 
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A8. the hopes eee "HO many Sits Maurice 
tuters to the camp of chis young Prince, Mau- command 
rice of gaxon began to be jealous of the power cs car 
which he poſſeſſed by being at the head of ſuch ev on the 
a numerous body. and marching towards Mag- 
deburg with his awn troops, aſſumed the 
ſupreme command of the whole army, an 
honour to which his high rank and great abili- 


Ades, as welk as the neinawon of the diet, gave 


him an indiſputable title. Wich this united 
£3107 force 


* 


Boox x. force he inveſted the town, and began the ſiege 
1551. 
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in form; claiming great merit with the Emperor 
on that account, as, from his zeal to execute 
the Imperial decree, he was expoſing himſelf 
once more to the cenſures and malediftions of 
with which he agreed in religious ſen- 
But the approaches to the town went 
on ſlowly ; the garriſon interrupted the beſiegers 


by frequent ſallies, in one of which the duke of 


Mecklenburg was taken priſoner, levelled part 
of their works, and cut off the ſoldiers in 


cheir advanced poſts. While the citizens of 
Magdeburg, animated by the diſcourſes of their 


paſtors, and the ſoldiers encouraged by the ex- 
ample of their officers, endured all the hard- 


ſhips of a ſiege without murmuring, and de- 


fended themſelves with the ſame ardour which 
they had at firſt diſcovered; the troops of the 
beſiegers acted with extreme remiſſneſs, repining 


at every thing that they ſuffered in a ſervice which 
they diſliked. They broke out, more than 


once, into open mutiny, demanding the arrears 
of their pay, which, as the Germans ſent in 
theit contributions ſparingly, and with great 
reluctance, towards defraying the expences of 
this War, amounted to a conſiderable ſum. 


Maurice, too, had particular motives, though 
* s be eee e at oa ee 


— 
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which induced him not to puſh' the ſiege with Boon X. 
vigour; and made him chuſe rather to continue N a 
at the head of an army expoſed to all the impu- 
tations which his” dilatory proceedings drew 
upon him, than to precipitate» a conqueſt that 

might have brought him ſome acoeſſiom of re- 

putation, but would e ee it en 

e's nay ue e Wings 1 
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ning to ſuffer diſtreſs' from want of Fa me; wer i 

and Maurice finding it impoſſible to protract 
matters any longer without filling the Emperor 
with ſuch ſuſpicions as miglit have diſconcerted 
all his meaſures, he concluded a treaty of capi- 

tulation with the city upon the following con- 
ditions 3; that the Magdeburgers ſhould humbly 
implore pardon of the Emperor; that they 
ſnould not for the future take arms, or enter 
into any alliance againſt the houſe of Auſtria; Novem. 3. 
that they ſhould ſubmit to the authority of the 

Imperial chamber; that they ſhould conform 
to the decree of the diet at Augſburg with 

reſpect to religion; that the new fortifications 

added to the town ſhould be demoliſned; that 

they ſhould pay a fine of fifty thouſand crowns, 

deliver up twelve pieces of ordnance to the 

Emperor, and ſet the duke of Mecklenburg, 

1 wich their other priſoners, at liberty, 

without 
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wirhout ranſom. Next day their garriſon 
marched out, and Maurice took Se of 
* town with great en a. 
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Maurice's NN terms at wee: 6 
Jane. tied. Maurfee had held mafy conferentes with 
Albert count Mansfeldt, Who had the chief 
command in Magdeburg. He conſulted like - 

wiſe with count Heideck, an officer who had 
ſeryed withigreat reputation in the army of the 
beague of Smalkalde, whom the Emperor had 
proſcribed on account of his zeal for that cauſe, 

but whom Maurice had, notwithſtanding, ſe- 

eretly engaged in his ſervice, and admitted into 

the moſt intimate confidence. To them he 
communicated a ſcheme, which he had long 
revolved in his mind, for - procuring} liberty to 
his father-in-law the Landgrave, for vindicating 
the privileges of the Germanick body, and ſet- 
ting bounds to the Ry encroachments 
of the Imperial power. Having deliberated 

with them concerning the meaſures which might 

be neceſſary for ſecuring the ſucceſs of ſuch an 
arduous enterprize, he gave Mansfeldt - ſecret 
aſſurances that the fortifications of Magdeburg 
ſhould not be deſtroyed, and that the inha- $ 
bitants ſhould neither be diſturbed in the .exer- 
.ciſe of their religion, nor be deprived. of any x 
e As Ia In order to engage 
zu Maurice 
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of intereſt to fulfil theſe engagements, the ſenate 
of Magdeburg elected him their Burgrave, a 
dignity which had formerly belonged to the 
electoral houſe of Saxony, and which entitled 
him to a very ample juriſdiction not only i in the 
city but in its dependencies 


| "Fins "he e, Magdeburg, after en- 
during a ſiege of twelve months, and ſtruggling 
for their liberties, religious and civil, with an 
invincible fortitude, worthy of the cauſe i in which 
it was exerted, had at laſt the good fortune to 
conclude a treaty, which left them in a better 
condition than the reſt of their countrymen, 
whom their timidity or want of publick ſpirit 
had betrayed into ſuch mean ſubmiſſions to the 
Emperor. But while a great part of Germany 
applauded the gallant conduct of the Magde- 
burgers, and rejoiced in their having eſcaped 
the deſtruction with which they had been threat - 
ened, all admired Maurice's addreſs in the con- 
duct of his negociation with them, as well as 
the dexterity with which he converted every 


event to bis own advantage. They ſaw, with 
amazement, that after having afflicted the Mag- 


deburgers during many months. with all the 


© "©" $leid. 528, Thuan. 276, Obfidionis Magdeburgici 
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calamities 
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burgers, 


His exped!- * 


ent for 
keeping an 
army on 
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calamities of war, he was at laſt, by their vo- 


luntary election, veſted with ſupreme authority 
in that city which he had ſo lately beſieged; 
that after having been ſo long the object of their 
ſatirical invectives as an apoſtate, and an enemy 
to the religion which he profeſſed, they ſeemed 
now to place unbounded confidence in his zeal 
and good- will“. At the ſame time, the publick 
articles in the treaty of capitulation were fo 
perfectly conformable to thoſe which the Em- 
peror had granted to the other Proteſtant cities, 
and Maurice took ſuch care to magnify his 
merit in having reduced a place which had 
defended itſelf with ſo much obſtinacy, that 
Charles, far from ſuſpecting any thing fraudu- 
lent or colluſive in the terms of accommodation, 
ratified them without heſitation, and abſolved 
the Magdeburgers from the ſentence” of ban 
which had been denounced againft in a 

Tu only point che now Termine to ht 
barraſs Maurice was how to keep together the 
veteran troops which had ſerved under him, as 


well as thoſe which had been employed in the 


defence of the town. For this, too, he found 


an expedient with ſingular art and felicity. His 


ſchemes: againſt the Emperor were not yet ſo 
fully ripened, that he durſt venture to cok 


Arnoldi vita Maurit. apud Menken, i ii. 1227 


them, 
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them, and proceed openly to carry them into Boos X. 
execution. The winter was approaching, which 1551. 
made it impoſſible to take the field immediately. 
He was afraid that it would give a premature 
alarm to the Emperor, if he ſhould retain ſuch 
a conſiderable body in his pay until the ſeaſon 
of action returned in the ſpring. As ſoon then 
as Magdeburg opened its gates, he ſent home 
his Saxon ſubjects, whom he could command to 
take arms and re-afſemble on the ſhorteſt warn- 
ing; and at the ſame time, paying part of the 
arrears due to the mercenary troops, who had 
followed his ſtandard, as well as to the ſoldiers 
who had ſerved in the garriſon, he abſolved 
them from their feſpective oaths of fidelity, and 
1 diſbanded them, But the moment he gave them 
their diſcharge, George Duke of Mecklenburg, 
> who was now ſet at liberty, offered to take 
i them into his ſervice, and to become ſurety for 
the payment of what was ſtill owing to them. 
XX As ſuch adventurers were accuſtomed often to 
change. maſters, they inſtantly accepted the 
offer. Thus theſe troops were kept united, 
and ready to march wherever Maurice ſhould 
call them, while the Emperor, deceived by this 
I) artifice, and imagining that the Duke of Meck- 
6 lenburg had . hired them with an intention to 
aſſert his claim to a part of his brother's terri- 
_ tories by force of arms, ſuffered this tranſ- 
cn ee action 
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Emperor . 
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action to paſs vithout obſervation, as if it had 
” been a wanter of no conſquenee®, SHIT Ih) 

(1 T6 To Mp off 57:30! oy ogra u un ft 

* ee dee ec 
were of fo much conſequence; towards che exe- 
cution of his ſchemes, Maurice, that he might 
divert the Emperor from obſerving their ten- 
dency too narrowly, and prevent the ſuſpicions 
which that muſt-have excited, ſaw the neceſſity 
of employing ſome new artifice in order to en · 
gage his attention, and to confirm him in his 
preſent ſecurity. As he knew that the chief 
object of the Emperor's ſolicitude at this junc - 
ture, was how he might prevail with the Pro- 
teſtant States of Germany to recogniſe the au- 
thority of the council of Trent, and to ſend 
thither ambaſſadors in their on name, as well 
as deputies from their reſpective churehes, he 
took hold of this predominating paſſion in order 
to amuſe and to deceive him. He afſected a 
wonderful zeal to gratify Charles in What he 
deſired with regard to this matter; he nomi- 
nated ambaſſadors, whom he empowered to 
attend the council; he made choice of Me- 
lancthon and ſome of the moſt eminent among 
his brethren to prepare a confeſſion of faith, 
and to lay it before that aſſembly. * After his 


* Thuan. 278. Struv. corp. hiſt. Germ. 1054s. Arnold 
vita r apud Menken, ii. 1277. 
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example; and probably in conſequence of his 
ſolicitations, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the city 
of Straſburg, and other Proteſtant States ap- 
pointed ambaſſadors and divines to attend the 
council. They all applied to the Emperor for 
his ſafe · conduct, which they obtained in the 


moſt ample form. This was deemed ſufficient 


for the ſecurity of the ambaſſadors, and they 


proceeded” accordingly on their journey; but 


a ſeparate ſafe · conduct from the council itſelf 
was demanded for the Proteſtant divines. 
fate of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, whom 
the council of Conſtance, in the preceding cen- 
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tury, had condemned to the flames without 


regarding the Imperial ſafe- conduct which had 
been granted them, rendered this precaution 


prudent and neceſſary. But as the Pope was 
no leſs unwilling that the Proteſtants ſnould be 


admitted to an hearing in the council, than the 


Emperor had been eager in bringing them to 
demand it, the legate by promiſes and threats 
prevailed on the fathers of the council to de · 
cline iſſuing a ſafe- conduct in the ſame form 


with that which the council of Baſil had granted 


to the followers of Huſs. The Proteſtants, on 
their part, inſiſted upon the council's copying 
the preciſe words of that inſtrument, The Im- 


perial ambaſſadors interpoſed; in order to obtain 


what would ſatisfy them. Alterations in the 
Vor. IV. E. form 


* 
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were of fo much conſequence towards che exe- 
cution of his ſchemes, Maurice, that he might 
divert the Emperor from obſerving their ten- 
dency too narrowly, and prevent the ſuſpicions 
which that muſt have excited, ſaw the neceſſity 
of employing ſome new artifice in order to en- 
gage his attention, and to confirm him in his 
preſent ſecurity. As he knew that the chief 
object of the Emperor's ſolicitude at this junc- 
ture, was how he might prevail with the Pro- 
teſtant States of Germany to recogniſe the au- 


thority of the council of Trent, and to ſend 


thither ambaſſadors in their on name, as well 


as deputies from their reſpective ehurehes, he 


took hold of this predominating paſſion in order 
to amuſe and to deceive him. He affected a 
wonderful zeal to gratify Charles in What he 
deſired with regard to this matter; he nomi- 
nated ambaſſadors, whom he empowered to 
attend the council; he made choice of Me- 
lancthon and ſome of the moſt eminent among 
his brethren to prepare a confeſſion of faith, 
and to lay it before that aſſembly.” Alter his 


* Thuan. 278. Struv. corp, hiſt. Germ, 1054 Arnoldi 
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example, and probably in conſequence of his 
ſolicitations, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the city 
of Straſburg, and other Proteſtant States ap- 
pointed ambaſſadors and divines to attend the 
council. They all applied to the Emperor for 
his ſafe · conduct, which they obtained in the 
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moſt ample form. This was deemed ſufficient 


for the ſecurity of the ambaſſadors, and they 
proceeded accordingly on their journey; but 
a ſeparate ſafe · conduct from the council itſelf 
was demanded for the Proteſtant divines. 
fate of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, whota 


the council of Conſtance, in the preceding cen- 


The 


tury, had condemned to the flames without 


regarding the Imperial ſafe- conduct which had 
been granted them, rendered this precaution 
prudent and neceſſary. But as the Pope was 
no leſs unwilling that the Proteſtants ſnould be 
admitted to an hearing in the council, than the 
Emperor had been eager in bringing them to 
demand it, the legate by promiſes and threats 
prevailed on the fathers of the council to de- 
cline iſſuing a ſafe- conduct in the ſame form 
with that which the council of Baſil had granted 
to the followers of Huſs. The Proteſtants, on 
their part, inſiſted upon the council's copying 
the preciſe words of that inſtrument, The Im- 


perial ambaſſadors interpoſed; in order to obtain 


what would ſatisfy them. Alterations in the 
Vor. IV. E. form 
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werei:ſuggeſted; 3: proteſts and counter-proteſts 
were taken : the: legate, together with his aſſo- 
ciates, laboured to gain their, point by: artifice 
and chicane; the Proteſtants: adhered to theirs 
with firmneſs and obſtinacy. An account of 


every thing that paſſed in Trent was tranſmitted 


to the Emperor at Inſpruck, who, attempting, 
from an exceſs of zeal, or of confidence in his 
own addreſs, to reconcile: the contending par- 
ties, was involved in a labyrinth of inextricable 


negociations. By means of this, however, Mau- 


rice gained all that he had in view 3 the Em- 
peror's time was wholly. engroſſed, and his 
attention diverted z' while he himſelf: had leiſure 
to mature his ſchemes, to carry on his intrigues, 
and to finiſh his preparations, before he threw 
off che maſk, and ſtruek te blow which he had 
2 ug: n EN | to 32119 
N 94.1 
Bur previous: to che. . of, Maurice 
operations, ſome account muſt be given of 2 
new revolution in Hungary, which contributed 
not a little towards their producing ſuch extra- 
ordinary effects. When Solyman, in the year 
1541, by a ſtratagem, which ſuited the baſe 
and inſidious policy of a petty uſurper, rather 
than the UgoanLAity of a mighty conquerar, 


TTY $leid, 56. 529. F, Pant, 323, 558, Titan, 188. 
” ' deprived 
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deprived the young King of Hungary of the Boox X. 
dominions Which his father had left him, he 8 3 
had granted that unfortunate Prinee the count K 
of Tranſylvania, a province of his paternal 
kingdom. The government of this, together 
with the care of educating the young King, for | 
he ſtill allowed him to retain that title, though | 
rendered it only an empty name, he 'Y 
committed to the Queen and Martinuzzi biſhop | 
of Waradin, whom the late King had appointed | 
his ſons guardians and regents of his dominions, 
at a time when thoſe, offices were of greater 
imporince. This co-ordinate juriſdiction occa- 
ſic me diſſentions in a ſmall princi- 
paluy as it t would have excited in a great king- 
dom; an. ambitious young, Queen, conſcious of 

her capacity for governing, and an high-ſpirited 
prelate, fond of power, contending who ſhould 

engroſs the greateſt ſhare in the adminiſtration. 

Each had their partizans among the nobleg ; but 

as Martinuzzi, by his great talents, began to 

acquire the aſcendant, Iſabella turned his . own 

arts e him, and courted the protection of 

* s 


21k Tur bons Baſhas, gelen of che nn 
biſhop's power as well as abilities, readily pro- genf 


dinand's 


miſed her the aid which ſhe demanded, and pretenfions 


in that 


would ſoon have obliged Martinuzzi to have kingdom, 
A. E 2 a given 
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N X. given up to her the fole direRion of affairs, if 


hr ad 


| his ambition, fertile in expedicnts, had not ſug- 
geſted to him a new meaſure, ande une that 
tende not only to preſerve but £5 enlarge his 
authority. . Having concluded an agreement 
with the Queen, by tue mediation of ſome of 
the nobles, who were” ſolicitous to five their 
country from the calamities of à civitwar, he 
ſecretly diſpatched one of his confidents to 
Vienna, and entered into a negociation with 
Ferdinand. As it was no difficule matter to 
perſuade Ferdinand, that the ſame man whoſe 
enmity and intrigues had driven him out of 2 
great part of his Hungarian domin.. et, 
upon à reconciliation, become equally innru- 
mental in recovering them, he liſtened eagerly 
to the firſt overtures of an vnion with that pre- 
late. Martinuzzi allured him by ſuch proſpecti 
of advantage, and engaged, with ſo much con- 
sdence, that he would prevail om the moſt 
powerful of the Hungarian nobles to take arms 
in his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithſtanding 
his truce with 'Solymgn, agreed to invade Tran- 
ſylvania. . The command of the troops deſtined 
for. that ſervice, conſiſting of veteran Spaniſh 
and German ſoldiers, was given to Caſtaldo 
Marquis de Piadena, an officer formed by the 


famous Marquis de Peſcara, whom he ſtrongly 


refembled both in his enterprizing genius for 


2 civil 
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would be far from changing her condition to 
the better, and could not eonſider them as deli- 
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civil buſineſs, and in his great knowledge i in Boon X. 
the art of war. This army, more formidable * 
by the diſcipline of the ſoldiers, and the abili- 
ties of the general, than by its numbers, was 
powerfully: ſeconded by Mattinuzzi and. his 
faction among the Hungzrians: As the Turkiſh 
Baſhas, the Sultan himſelf being at the head of 
his army on the frontiers of Perſia, could not 
afford the Queen ſuch immediate or eſſectual 
aſſiſtance as the exigency of her affalrs required, 
ſhe quickly loſt all hopes of being able to retain 
any longer the authority which ſhe poſſeſſed a8 
regent, and even 7 to I be 1 1 
Ley. FSH 010 32008 
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an iet did not folfer an favourable. The ſucceſs 
opportunity of aceompliſhing his on ; defigns fore © 
to paſs unimproved, and ventured, while ſhe 
was in this ſtate of dejection, to lay before her 
4 propofal, Which at any other time ſhe Would 
have rejected with diſdain He repreſented how] 
impoſſible it was for met. 3 xefiſd'/Ferdinand's - 
victorious arms ;” that ef the Turks bud 
enable her to make head againſt them; ſhe 


verers, but as maſters, to whoſe commands ſhe - 
muſt ſubmit; he conjured her, therefore, as The 
regarded her own dignity, the ſafety of her ſon, 

is, INES. | E 2 | or 
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up Tranſylvania to Fetdinitid, und to make 
over to him her ſon's title to the crown of 
Hungary, than to allow both to be uſurped by 


the invererate enemy of the Chriſtian fait. At 


the fame time, he promiſed her, in Ferdinand's 
name, à compenſation for herſelf, as well as for 
her ſon, ſuitable to their rank, and propor- 
tional to the value of what they were to ſacri- 
fice. Iſabella, deſerted by ſome of her adhe- 
rents, diſtruſting others, | deſtitute”! of friends, 
and ſurrounded by Caſtaldo's and Martinuzzi's 
troops, ſubſcribed theſe hard conditions, though 
with a reluctant hand. Upon this, ſhe ſurren- 
dered ſuch places of ſtrength as were ſtill in 
her poſſeſſion, ſne gave up all the enſigns of 
royalty, particularly a crown of gold, which, as 
the Hungarians believed, had deſcended from 
heaven, and conferred on him who wore it an 


undoubted right to the throne. As ſne could 


not bear to remain a Nivate perſon, in a country 
where ſhe had once oyed ſovereign power, 


ſhe inſtantly ſet out vi her ſon for Sileſia, in 
order to take poſſeſſion of the principalities of 
Oppelan and Ratibor, the inveſtiture of which 
Ferdinand had engaged to grant her ſon, and 
likewiſe, to Wee one of his DDE upon: 
him in e | | 
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Uro the reſignation of the young King, 
Martinuazi, and after his example the reſt. of 
the Tranſylvanian grandes, ſwore allegiance to 
Ferdinand ; who, in order to teſtify his grateful 
ſenſe of the zeal as well as ſucceſs wich which 
that prelate had ſerved him, affected to diſtin- 
guiſh him by every poſſible mark of favour and 
confidence; He appointed him governor of 


Tranſylvania, with almoſt unlimited authority; 


he ordered Caſtaldo to pay the greateſt deference 
to his opinion and commands; he incteaſed his 
revenues; which were already very great, by new 


appointments ; he nominated him archbiſhop 
of Gran; and prevailed on the Pope to raiſe 


him to the dignity of a Cardinal. All this often- 
tation of good-will, however, was void of ſin- 


cerity, and calculated to conceal ſentiments the. 
moſt perfectly its reverſe. . Ferdinand dreaded 
Martinuzzi's abilities; diſtruſted his fidelity; 
and foreſaw, that as his extenſive authority en- 


abled him to check any attempt towards cir- 
cumſcribing or /aboliſhing the extenſive privi- 


leges which the Hungarian nobility poſſeſſed, 
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Appointed 
governor of 
that part of 
Hungary 
which was 
ſubject to 
Ferdinand. 


he would ſtand forth, on every occaſion, the 


guardian of the Hberties of his country, rather 
than act the part of a e ended to 2755 


wh of nis ſovereign,” | "4 
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Fon this reaſon, he hiredy: gave it in o hig 


to " Caſtaldo to watch his motions, to guard 
| E 4 againſt 


Ferdinand 
begins to 
form deſigns 


againſt him, 
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Boon! Ne." Aan A His deſigns, and to thwart his meaſures. 
"7761 "Duty Martinurzi, either beeauſe he did not per- 
cCeive chat Cataldo was placed as — his/- 

0 gt becauſe he deſpiſed Ferdinand's in - 

ſidjous. arts, aſſumed the direction of the war 

againſt the I ugks wich his uſual. cone of autho- 
rity, and conqucted it wich great magnani - 
mity, and no leſs ſucceſs, He recovered fome 

laces of which the, Infidels had taken poſle- 

ion; be rendered their attempts to reduce others. 
abortive; and eſtabliſned Ferdinand's authority 
not only in Tranſylvania, but in the Bannat of 

Temeſwar, and ſeveral of the countries adjacent. 
In carrying op theſe gperations, he often differed 

in ſentiments. from Caſtaldo and his officers, and 

treated the Turkiſh priſoners with a degree not 
only of humanity, but even af generoſity, which 2 
Caſtaldo loudly condemned. This was repre» 
ſented. at Vienna as an artful method of Courts 
ing the friendſhip of the. Infidels, that, by ſe- 
curing their protection, he might ſhake off all 
dependenęe upon the ſovereign whom he now- 
acknowledged; © Though Martinuzzi, in Juſti-⸗ 
fication of his own conduct, contended; that it 

Was impolitick to exaſperate an enemy prone ta. 

revenge by unneceſfary ſeveritics, Caſtaldo's ac- 

cuſations gained credit with Ferdinand, prepoſ-. 
ſeſſed already againſt Martinuzzi,' and jealous 

of every thing that could endanger hid own a- 


_ thonity in Hungary, in proportion as he: knew 
* Nalgas . * 
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it. to bo precarious- and ill eſtabliſned. Theſe Boor x. 
ſuſpicions Caſtaldo confirmed and ſtrengthened, 
by the intelligence which he tranſmitted con- 
X tinually. to his confidents at Vienna. By miſre- 
preſenting what was innocent, and putting the 


worſt. conſtruction on hat ſeemed dubious in 
Martinuzzis conduct; by imputing to him de- 
ſigns which he never formed, and charging him 
with actions of which he was not guilty; the at e 


laſt convinced Ferdinand, that, in order to pre- 


ſerve his Hungarian crown, he muſt cut off thar 
ambitious prelate, But Ferdinand, foreſeeing 
that it Would be dangerous to proceed in the 
regular courſe. of law againſt a ſubject of ſuch 
exorbitant power, as enabled him to ſet his ſovr- 
reign at deſiance, determined to employ vio- 
lence, in order to obtain that eee | 
the laws' were too feeble to afford oO 


' Hz j iſſued his orders accordingly to Caltaldo, 


: 

f 4 : * 
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who willingly undertook that infamous ſervice. 


Having gommupicated the deſign, to ſome Italian 


and Spaniſh officers whom, he could truſt, and 


concerted with. them the plan of exceuting it, 


2 


1531. 


He is aſſaſ- 
ſinated by 
bis com- 
mand. 


they entered Martinuzzi's, apartment, earhy one Dec. 18. 


morning, under pretence of preſenting to him 
ſame. diſpatches which. were to be ſent off imme- 
diately to Vienna; and while he peruſed a paper 
with attention, n their number . him 
with 
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ſaſſin, threw / him to the ground. But the other 


THE REITEN OF THE 
with his poignatd in the throat. The blow was 
not mortal. Martinuzziĩ ſtarted up with the in- 
trepidity natural to him, and grappling the aſ- 


conſpirators ruſhing. in, an old man, unarmed, 


and alone, unable long to ſuſtain ſuch an un- 


equal conflict, ſunk under the wounds which 
he received from ſo many hands. Fheir dread 
of the foreign troops reſtrained the Tranſylva- 
nians from riſing. in arms, in order to take ven- 
geance on the murderers of a prelate who had 
long been the object of their love as well as 


Tue effectof veneration. They ſpoke of the deed, however, 


that violent 
action. 


with horror and execration; and exclaimed 
againſt Ferdinand, whom neither gratitude for 


recent and important ſervices, nor reverence for 


a character conſidered as ſacred and inviolable 
among Chriſtians, could reſtrain from ſhedding 


the blood of a man, whoſe only crime was at- 
; rachment to his native country. The nobles, 
deteſting the jealous as well as cruel policy of a 


court, which, upon uncertain and improbable 
ſurmiſes, had given up a perſon, no leſs conſpi- 


cuous for his merit than his rank, to be but- 


chered by aſſaſſins, either retired to their own. 


i _— or if they continued with the Auſtrian 


y, grew cold to the ſervice. The Turks, 
2 by the death of an enemy whoſe abi- 


_— * and 0 e to renew 


hoſtilities 
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9 Whoſtilities early in the ſpring and inſtead of the Boo XR. 
Kcurity which Ferdinand had expected from the 255. 
moval of Martinuzzi, it was evident that his 
erritories in Hungary were about to be attacked 
2 with YET vigour, n W ey with tefs rag 
6 chan « ever“ 

\ 44 2952! LPT v1 34 £4 31145; 1441 
By this t time, Maurice having Minot finiſhed” Maurice 
his intrigues and preparations, was on the point ora 


protection 


of declaring his intentions openly, and of taking pin 
the field againſt the Emperor. His firſt care, Kis. 
after he came to this reſolution, was to diſclaim 

that natrow and bigotted maxim of the confe- 

derates of Smalkalde, which had led them to 

ſhun all connexion with foreigners. He had 
obſerved how fatal this had been to their cauſe; 

and iniſtructed by their error, he was as eager 

to court the protection of Henry II. as they had 

been ſolicitous to prevent the interpoſition of 
Francis I. Happily for him, he found Henry 5 
in a diſpoſition to liſten to the firſt overture on 

his part, and in a ſituation which enabled him 

to bring the whole force of the French monarchy 
into action. Henry had long obſerved the pro- 
= egreſs of the Emperor's arms with jealouſy, and. 
3 wiſhed” to wavy, N himſelf by trying. his 


a „ Skeid. 535. Thuan. lib. itn, 309). e. AMuanhaff 
Hiſt. Regn. Hungarici, lib. xvi. 189, Kc. Mem. de Ribier. 
ji Nu. Nanu. Comitis Hiſtoria, lib, iv. 84, &c. 


. ſtrength 


* 22 L.A; LCD HG AE 
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Boos X. firength againſt the ſame enemy, whom it had 1 
wr been the glory of. his father's reign to oppoſe. A 
He had laid hold on the firſt opportunity in 
his power of thwarting the Emperor's deſigns, 
by taking the duke of Parma under his protec- 
tion; and hoſtilities were already begun, not 
only in that dutchy but in Piedmont. Having ; 
"terminated the war with England by a' peace, 
no leſs advantageous to himſelf than honourable 
for his allies the Scots, the feſtleſs and enter- 
 ' prizing courage of his nobles was impatient to 
diſplay itſelf on ſome theatre of action more 
_ conſpicuous than the petty operations in Parma 
or Piedmont afforded them. . 


2 


1 ij ps F 1 2 biſhop of Bayonne; whom 
Henry had ſent into Germany, under pretence 
of hiring troops to be employed in Italy, was 
empowered to conclude a treaty, in form with 
Maurice and his aſſociates. As it would have 
been very indecent in a, King of France to 
have undertaken the defence of the Proteſtant 
church, the intereſts of religion, how much © 
ever they might be affected by the treaty, were 
not once mentioned in any of the articles. Re- 
ligious concerng, they pretended to commit. en- 
tirely to the diſpoſition of divine providence; 
the only motives aſſigned for their preſent con- 
TOs as Charles, were to procure the 
Landgrave 


© * 
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Landgraye liberty, and to prevent the ſubyer- Boon X. 


3 = fion of the ancient conftitation and laws of the . 
German Empire. In order to accompliſh theſe 
ends, it was agreed, that all the contracting 
parties ſhould, at the ſame time, declare war 
againſt the Emperor; that neither peace nor 
truce ſhould be made but by common conſent, 
nor without including each of the confederates ; 
that, in order to guard againſt the inconyeni- 
encies of anarchy, or of pretenſions to joint 
command, Maurice ſhould be acknowledged as 
head of the German confederates, with abſolute 
authority in all military affairs; that Maurice 
and his aſſociates ſhould bring into the field 
ſeven thouſand horſe, with a proportional num- 
ber of infantry z that towards the ſubſiſtence of 
this army, during the three firſt months of the 
war, Henry ſhould contribute two hundred and 
forty ' thouſand crowns, / and afterwards ſixty 
thouſand crowns a- month, as long as they con- 
tinued in arms; that Henry 
Emperor on the fide of Lorrain with a powerful 
army; chat if it were found requiſite to elect a 
new Emperor, ſuch a perfon ſhould be nomi- 
nated "ag ſhall be agreeable to the King of 
France vd. This . treaty was concluded on the 
fifth of Oetober, ſorne time before Wenn rg 


d en yy Traitez, tom. ii. » bh ' Thuan, lib, vi. 


ſhould” attack the 


mdr dere. 
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Solicits 
the aid of 
Edward VI. 


of England. 
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ſurrendered, and the preparatory negociations 


were conducted with ſuch profound ſecrecy, that 
of all the Princes who afterwards acceded to it, 
Maurice communicated What he was carrying 
on to two only, John Albert, the reigning duke 
of Mecklenburg, and William of Heſſe, the 
Landgrave's eldeſt ſon. The league itſelf was no 
leſs anxiouſly concealed, and with ſuch fortunate 
care, that no rumour concerning it reached the 
ears of the Emperor or his miniſters nor do 


they ſeem to have conceived the moſt Aan 
dune of ſuch a tranſaCtion. en 


Ar the Bim time, with a folicityde which q 1 


was careful to draw ſome acceſſion of ſtrength 
from every quarter, Maurice applied to Edward 


VI. of England, and requeſted à ſubſidy of four 


hundred thouſand crowns for the ſupport of a 
confederacy formed in defence of the Proteſtant 
religion. But the factions which prevailed in 
the Engliſh court during the minority of that 
Prince, and which deprived both the councils 
and arms of the nation of their wonted vigour, 
left the Engliſh' miniſters neither time nor-incli- 
nation to attend to foreign affairs and prevented 


Maurice's obtaining that aid, which their zeal 
for the Reformation would have e them 


to grant him. 


5 "Burger . Hd, of the Reform, yol, i ü. gend. 37. | 
492) Mavic, 
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Maunicr, however, having ſecured AY pro- Book X. 
notion of ſuch a powerful Monarch as Henry II. 


1551. 
procceded with great confidence, but with equal Demands 
caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it that the 


Landgrave 


neceſſary to make One effort More, in order to ſhould be ſet 

obtain the Emperor's conſent that the Land.. 

grave ſnould be ſet at liberty, he ſent a ſolemn December. 

embaſly, in his. own name, and in that of the 

Elector of Brandenburg, to Inſpruck. After 

reſuming, at great length, all the facts and ar- 

guments upon which they founded their claim, | 

and repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 

peculiar engagements which bound them to be 

ſo aſſiduous in their ſolicitations, they renewed 

the requeſt in behalf of the unfortunate priſoner, " 

which they had ſo often preferred in vain. The 

Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the 

Dukes of Mecklenburg, the Duke of Deux- 

ponts, the Marquis of Brandenburg Bareith, 

and the Marquis of Baden, by their ambaſſa- 

dors, concurred with them in their ſuit. Let- 

ters were likewiſe delivered to the | ſame effect 

from the King of Denmark, the Duke of Bava- 

ria, and the Dukes of Lunenburg. Even the 

King of the Romans joined in this application, 

being moved with compaſſion towards the Land- 

grave in his wretched ſituation, or influenced, 

perhaps, by a ſecret jealouſy of his brother's 

power and deſigns, which, ſince his attempt to 

alter the order of ſucceſſion in the Empire, he 
| had 
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„ new Charles, en to his own ſtem wich 
in to the Landgrave, cluded a demand 


urged by ſuch powerful interceſſors; and having 
declared that he would communicate his reſolu- 


tion concerning the matter to Maurice as ſoon 
as he arrived at Inſpruck, where he was every 


day expected, he did not deign to deſcend into 


azny more particular explication of his inten- 


tions. This application, though of no benefit 
to the Landgrave, was of great advantage to 


Maurice. It ſerved to juſtify his ſubſequent 
proceedings, and to demonſtrate the neceſſity of 
employing arms in order to extort that equitable 
conceſſion, which his mediation or intreaty could 
not obtain. It was of uſe, too, to confirm the 
Emperor in his ſecurity, as both the ſolemnity 
of the application, and the ſolicitude with which 
ſo many Princes were drawn in to enforce it, 
led him to conclude, that Maurice placed all his 


5 hopes of reſtoring the Landgrave to liberty, in 


1552. 
Maurice 
continues to 
amuſe the 
Emperor. 


gaining his conſent to NON him. N 


_ Mavrice employed es ſtill more debe 
to conceal his machinations, to amuſe the Em- 


peror, and to gain time. He affected to be more 
4 leid. 531, Thuan. lib. viii. 280. ; 
ſolicitous 
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ſiolicitous than ever to find out ſome t Boox X. 
for removing the difficulties with regard to the 8 

ſafe · conduct for the Proteſtant divines appointed 

to attend the council, ſo that they might repair 

thither without any apprehenſion of danger. 

His ambaſſadors at Trent had frequent con- 

ferences concerning this matter with the Impe- 
rial ambaſſadors in that city, and laid open their 
ſentiments to them with the appearance of the 
moſt unreſerved confidence. He was willing, 
at laſt, to have it believed, that he thought all 
differences with reſpect to this preliminary ar- 
ticle were; on the point of being adjuſted ; and 
in order to give credit to this: opinion, he com- 
manded Melancthon, together with his bre- 
thren, to ſet out on their journey to Trent. At 

the ſame time, he held à cloſe correſpondence 
with the Imperial court at Inſpruck, and re- 

newed on every occaſion his profeſſions not only 

of fidelity but of attachment, to the Emperor. 

He talked continually of his intention of going 

to Inſpruck in perſon ; he ordered a houſe to be 

hired for him in that city, and to be fitted up 

with che «a GONE ae * caption. q 


?; 


Bur, proficcndlyt Killed/as' Munich Was in The Pepe 
the arts of deceit, and impenetrable as he 1 cen. 


ceives ſotne 


N che veil to be under whieh he con- nen, 
207: his inten- 
; Arioldi v vita! eb Menken i i 1229 tion, 
; Vol. IV. F cealed 
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aon X. cealed his defigns,'there! were ſeveral things in 


1552. 
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bis conduct which alarmed the Emperor amidſt 
his ſecurity; and itempted him frequently to 
ſuſpect that he was meditating ſomething extra- 


_ ordinary. - As theſe ſuſpicions tool their riſe 
from circumſtances inconſiderable in themſelves, 


or of an ambigudus as well as uncertain nature, 
they were more than counterbalanced by Mau- 


rice's addreſs; and the Emperor would not, 
lightly, give up his confidence in 4a man, whom 
he had once truſted and loaded with favours. 


One particular alone ſeemed to be of ſuch con- 
ſequence, that he thought it neceſſary to de- 


mand am explanation with regard to it. The 


troops, which George of Mecklenburg had 


taken into pay after the capitulation of Mag- 
deburg, having fixed their quarters in Thurin- 


gia, lived at diſcretion on the lands of the rich 
ecclefiaſticks in their neighbourhood; Their li- 
cence and rapacibuſneſs were intolerable. Such 


as felt or dreaded their exactions, complained 


toudly to the Emperor; and repreſented them 
as a body of men kept in readineſs for ſome 
deſperate enterpriae. But Maurice, partly by 
extenuating the enormities of which they had 


been guilty, partly by repreſenting the impoſſi- 
0 biÿity of diſbanding theſe troops, or of keeping 
them to regular diſcipline, unleſs the arrears 
_ ſtill due to them by the Emperor were paid, 
* removed the apprehenſions which this 
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had occafioned; or as Charles was not in a con- Book x. 
dition to ſatisfy the demands of theſe, ſoldiers, 1362. 
obliged him to he been ans: 0 ada en 
matter. $4 le N een een 1 

Ter e of, 0 Gen v; 8 

Maurice — 2 privately, ly lee wing ug 
Brandenburg to Faris, in order to — bis 
league. with, Henry, and to haſten the. march of . 
the, Fzench; army. He. had taken meaſures to 
bring biz un ſubjetts together on the firſt ſum 
mons z he had provided for the ſecurity. 11 
Saxony Khile he ſhould be abſent, with. the 
army 3 and he held the troops in Thuringia, on 
* he chiefly depended, ready to advance on 

a , moment's Warning All . theſe, complicated 
operations , WETE | carried, on withgut being diſ- 
covered hy the court at Inſpruck, and the Em- 
peror remained there in perfect rranquillity, 
buſied entirely in counteracting the intrigues of 
the Pope's 3 legate at Trent, and in ſettling the 
conditions on which the Proteſtant divines mould 
be. admitted into the council, as if there had 
not been any nee of greater moment in 
Ita. 
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Book X. him was © mmo Wü eee * 
i ommonly diſtruſt;. . 


I el 
* 
ces which 
contributed 
to deceive 
the Empe- 
ror „ g 


and his 
miniflers, 


may ſeem, unaccountable, and has been imputed 
to infatuation; ' But beſides the exquiſite ad- 

dreſs with which Maurice concealed his inten- 
tions, two circumſtances contributed to the 

deluſion. © The gout Had returned upon Charles 
ſoon after his Baa at Inſpruck, With an in. | 
creaſe of violence; and his conſtitution | 


broken by ſuch frequent attacks, he was feſdom 


able to exert his natural vigour” of mind, or to 
confider affaits with his uſual vigilance ank 
penetration; and Granvelle, biſhop of Arras, 


his prime miniſter, thought one of the moſt 


gübile ſtateſtnen of chat, or perhaps of any age, 

was on tllis occaſion the dupe of his own craft. 

He entertained ſuch an high opinion of his on 
abilities, and held the political talents of the 
Germans in ſuch contempt, that he deſpifed all 
the intimations given him concerning Mavrice's 
ſecret machinations, or the dangerous deſigns 
which he was carrying ob. When the Duke of 
Alva, whoſe dark ſuſp icious mind harboured 
many doubts concerning the Elector's ſincetiry, 


propoſed calling him immediately to court to ; 


anſwer for his conduct, Granville replied with | 
great .ſcorn, That theſe apprehenſions were 
groundleſs, and that a drunken German bead 
was too groſs to form any ſcheme which he 
* not eaſily rs baffle. Nor did 

* bet 
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he aſſume chis peremptory tone merely from Boer N. 


confidence in his own diſcernment; he had 
bribed two of Maurice's miniſters, and received 
from them frequent and minute information 
concerning all their maſter's motions, But 
through this very channel, by which he expected 


1552. 


to gain acceſs to all Maurice's counſels, and | 


even to his thoughts, ſuch intelligence was con- 
veyed to him as completed his deception. 


Maurice fortunately diſoovered the correſpon- 


dence of the two traitors with Granvelle, but 
inſtead of puniſhing” them for their crime, he 
dexterouſly availed himſelf of their fraud, and 
turned his on arts againſt che biſhop. He 
affected to treat theſe miniſters with greater 
confidence than ever he admitted them to his 
conſultations; he ſeemed to lay open his heart 
to them; and taking care all the while to Jer 
them be acquainted with nothing but what it 
was his intereft ſhould be known, they tranſ- 
mitted to Inſpruck ſuch accounts as poſſeſſed 
_ Granvelle with a' firm belief of his finceriry as 
well as good intentions . The Emperor hi 
ſelf, in the fulneſs of ſecurity, was ſo little 
moved by a memorial, in name of the eccleſi- 
aſtical Electors, admoniſhing him to be on his 
guard againſt Maurice, that he made light of 


this intelligence ; z and his anſwer to "hem 


"90 4, * Melvil's Memoirs, fol. dit, 5. 13. 5 
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2 1 laſt Mayrice's cee were com- 


Held fel aunt 10 and he had the ſatisfaction to find that 
> 4 W his intrigues and deſigns were {till unknown. 
But, though now ready to take the field, he 
did not lay aſide the arts which he had hitherto 
employed; and by one piece of craft more, he 
deceived his enemies a few days longer. He 
gave out, that he was about to begin that jour- 
ney to Inſpruck of which he had ſo often 
talked, and he took one of the miniſters whom 
- Granvelle had bribed, to attend him thither. 
After travelling poſt. a few ſtages, he pretended 
to be indiſpoſed by the fatigue of the journey, 
and diſpatching the ſuſpected miniſter to mae 
his apology to thę Emperor for this delay, and SH 
to affure him that he would be at Inſpruck 
within a few days z he mounted on horſeback, 
zs ſoqn as this ſpy on his actions was gone, rode 
March 3, full ſpeed: towards Thuringia, joined his army, 0 
Which amounted to twenty thouſand foot and 5 
five thouſand ns and put if 120 "ng in 
ag * ot mak 


11t 4 * 0 . 
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he's Saxon miniſters whom Granvelle had bribed; are not 
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Ar the ſame: time he publiſhed a manifeſto 
containing his reaſons for taking arms. Theſe 


. 
Boon K. 


were three in number; That he might ſecure . 


maniſeſto 


the Proteſtant religion, which was threatened jugifying 


with immediate deſtruction; That he might 
maintain the conſtitution and laws of the Em- 
pire, and ſave Germany from being ſubjected 
to the dominion of an abſolute monarch; That 


he might deliver the Landgrave of Heſſe from 
the miſeries of a long and unjuſt impriſonment. 


his conduct. 


7 


By the firſt, he rouſed all the favourers of the 


Reformation; a party formidable by their zeal 
as well as numbers, and rendered deſperate by 
oppreſſion. By the ſecond, he intereſted all the 
friends of liberty, Catholicks no leſs than Pro- 


= teſtants, and made it their intereſt to unite with 


bim in afſering the rights and privileges com- 
mon to both. The third, beſides the glory 
which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his en- 
gagements to the unhappy priſoner, was become 
a cauſe of general concern, not only from the 
compaſſion which the Landgrave's ſufferings 


excited, but from indignation at the injuſtice 
and rigour of the Emperor's proceedings againſt 
him. Together with Maurice's manifeſto, ano- 
hey n in e name IE mh MAP 


e x: Do to the reſt of Maurice 
N * may be conſidered as authentick. 
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Boos R. of Brandenburg Culmbach, who had joined 
| re him with a body of; adyenturers whom he had 
drawn together. The . ſame, grievances; which 
Maurice had pointed out are mentioned in it, 
but with. an excels. of virulence. and animoſity 
- ſuitable to the character of the de in we | 
ee eee W 


Me is power "Tran King, of F rance added to fre Gir mani- | 


— 411 feſto in his own name; in which, after taking 
— notice of the ancient alliance between the French 
and German nations, both deſcended from the 
ſame anceſtors; and after mentioning the appli- 
cCations, which, in conſequence of this, ſome of 
the moſt illuſtriqus among the German Princes 
had made to him for his protection; he declared 
that he now took arms to .re-eſtabliſh the an- 
cient conſtitution of the Empire, to deliver 
ſome of its princes from captivity, and to ſecure 
the privileges and independence of all the mem- 
bers of the Germanick body. In this mani- 
teſto, Henry aſſumed the extraordinary title of 
Protettor f the Liberties of Germany, and of its 
captive Princes; and there was: engraved on it 
a cap, the ancient ſymbol of freedom, placed 
between two daggers, in order to intimate to 
the Germans, that this bleſſing was to be ac- 


quired and ſecured by force of arms . | 
"© Sleid, 349. mas lb, * 339. Mean, de Ridier, it. 
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Maunter had now a very different part to 
act, but his flexible genius was capable of ac- 
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commodating itſeif to every ſituation. The dune 


operations 


moment he took arms, he was as bold and en- in the geld. 


2 in the field, as he had been cautious 

and crafty in the cabinet. He advanced by 
rapid marches towards the Upper Germany. 
All the towns in his way opened their gates to 
him. He reinſtated the magiſtrates whom the 
Emperor had depoſed, and gave poſſeſſion of 
the churches to the Proteſtant miniſters whom 
he had ejected. He directed his march to 
Augſburg, and as the Imperial garriſon, which 
was too inconſiderable to thinꝶ of defending it, 


retired immediately, he took poſſeſſion of that 
great city, and made the ſame changes there 


as in the ng rough Wr he had 00 


No words « can exprels the Eiapeein'! S aſtoniſh- | 
ment and conſternation at events ſo unexpected. 
He ſaw. a great number of the German Princes 
in arms againſt. him, and the reſt either ready 
to join them, or wiſhing ſucceſs. to their enter- 
prize. He beheld a 
with them in cloſe league, ſeconding their ope- 
rations in perſon at the head of a, formidable 

army, while he, through negligence and cre- 
dulity, which expoſed him no leſs to Worn we 


* Sleid. 355. Thuan. TY 
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to 


powerful Monarch united 
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at Inſpruck with a body of ſoldiers hardly ſtrong 
enough to guard his own'perſon, Lis treaſury 


to Italy upon occaſion of the war in the dutchy 
of Parma. The bands of veteran Germans had 
been diſmiſſed, becauſe he was not able to pay 
them; or had entered into Maurice's ſervice 
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to danger, had neither made nor was in con- 
dition to make any effectual proviſion either for 
_ cruſhing his rebellious ſubjects, or reſiſting the 
invaſion of the foreigo enemy. Part of his 
Spaniſh troops had been ordered into Hungary 
againſt the Turks; the reſt had marched back 


after the ſiege of Magdeburg and he remained 


was as much exhauſted, as his army was re- 
duced. He had received no remittances for 
ſome time from the new world. He had for- 
feited all credit with the merchants of Genoa 
and Venice, who refuſed to lend him money, 
though tempted by the offer of exorbitant in- 


tereſt. Thus Charles, though undoubredly the 
moſt conſiderable potentate in Chriſtendom, and 


capable of exerting the greateſt ſtrength, - as his 


power, notwithſtanding the violent attack made 


upon it, was ftill unimpaired,! found himſelf in 


a ſituation which'renflered kim unable to make 
ſuch a ſudden and vigorous effort as the Junc- 


ture required, and was neceſſary 901 have fire 


kim from the  Preſett dang ger. 


% 
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In this firuation, the Emperor placed all his Bo X. 
. on negocisting che only reſource of 7 
ſuch as are conſcious of their own weakneſs. — 4 
But thinking it inconſiſtent with his dignity to „r 
make the firſt advances to ſubjects h́e were inn 
arms againſt him, he avoided that indecorum 
by employing the mediation of his brother Fer- 
dinand. Maurice confiding: in his own talents | 
to conduct any negociation in ſuch a manner as 
to derive advantage from it, and hoping that 
by the appearance of facility in hearkening to 
the firſt Overture of accommodation, he might 

amuſe the Emperor and tempt him to ſlacken 
the activity with which he was now preparing 
to defend himſelf, readily agreed to an inter- 
view with Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in 
Auſtria: and having left his army to proceed 

on its march under the command of ihe Duke 

of anne he en been 

f Meena the King of. "045M -punRually Progreſs of 
fulfilled his engagements. to his allies. ; He took ay. 
the field early with à numerous and, hott ap- 
pointed army, and marching directly into Lor- 

Jain, Toul and Verdun opened. their gates at 

bis, approach. His forces appeared next before 

Metz, and that city by à fraudulent ſtratagem 

of the Conſtable Montmorency, who. having 
obtained permiſſion to paſs through it with a 

n guard, introduced as many troops as were 

: ſufficient 
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Boox x. ſufficient to overpower the garriſon, was like⸗ 
. wiſe ſeized without bloodſhed. Henry made 
ais entry into all theſe towns with great pomp; 
he obliged the inhabitants to ſwear allegiance 
to him, and annexed thoſe important conqueſts 
to the French Monarchy. He left a ftrong 
towards Alſace, in order to attempt new con- 
queſts, to which the ſucceſs that had hitherto 


/ 


m his arms invited þ $0228 . | 
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The nego- Tur ee at 1455 did not e 
1 any accommodation. Maurice, when he con- 
aud Marrice ſented to it, ſeems to have had nothing in view 
l vs effect. hut to amuſe the Emperor; for he made ſuch 
demands both in behalf of his confederates, 
and their ally the French King, as he knew 
would not be accepted by a Prince; too haughty 

to ſubmit, at once, to conditions dictated by 

an enemy; But however firmly Maurice ad- 

hered during the negoriation to the intereſts of 
his aſſociates, or how ſteadily ſoever he kept 
in view the objects which had induced him to 
take arms, he often profeſſed a a ſtrong ineli- 
nation to terminate the differences with the Em- 


peror in an amicable manner. Encouraged by 
this appearance of a pacifick diſpoſition, Ferdi- 


; Hand „ a "Front imer vier at Talaue on 
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ke rwenty-fixth of May, and that a truce. Boo x. 
lg me after 


the tenth! of June, in order to give them ** 
ee hene, 1810 
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| Vroxr cis Maurice oed a the: Maurice ad- 
aintk of May, whict:ha& now advanced to uma Int 
Gundelfingen- He put lis troops in motion . 
next morning; and as ſixteen days yet remained 
for action before the commencement of the 
truce, he reſolved, during that period, to ven- 
ture upon an enterprize, the ſucceſs of which 
vwould be ſo deciſive, as would render the nego- 
ciations at Paſſau extremely ſhort, and entitle 
him to treat upon his own terms. He foreſaw 
that the proſpect of a ceſſation of arms, which 
was to take; place ſo ſoon, together with the 
opinion of his earneſtneſs to re-eſtabliſh peace, - 
with which he had artfully amuſed Ferdinand, 
could hardly fail of inſpiring the Emperor with 
ſuch falſe hopes, that he would: naturally become 
-remils, and relapſe into ſome; degree of that 
ſecurity which had already been ſo fatal to 
him. Relying: on this conjecture, he marched 
directly at the head of, his army towards In- 
ſpruclc, and advanced: with the moſt rapid 
motion that could be given to ſo great a body 
of troops. On the eighteenth he arrived at 
Rena, a poſt of great” conſequence, at the 
entrance 
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Boer x. entrance into the T There he found 
x X. entrance yroleſe. he 
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4 feeble nee 


a body of eight hundred men; whom the Em- 
peror had aſſembled, ſtrongly intrenched, in 
order to oppoſe his progreſs. He attacked them 


inſtantly with ſuch violence arid impetuoſity 
that they abandoned their lines precipitantly, 
and falling back on a ſecond body poſted near 
Ruten, communicated the panick terror with 


which they themſelves had been ſeized to thoſe 
troops, ſo that they Beni took to * * 


e 1 


JA 


7 


ans with this 888 which FRED 10) his 
moſt ſanguine hopes, Maurice preſſed forward 
to Ehrenbergh, a caſtle ſituated on an high and 
ſteep precipice, which commanded the only paſs 
through the mountains. As this fort had been 
ſurrendered to the Proteſtants at the beginning 
of the Smalkaldick war, becauſe the garriſon was 
then too weak to defend it, the Emperor, ſen- 
ſible of its importance, had taken care, at this 
juncture, to throw into it a body of troops ſuf - 


ficient to maintain it againſt the greateſt army. 


But a ſhepherd, in purſuing a goat which had 
ſtrayed from his flock, having diſcovered an 
unknown path by which it was poſſible to aſcend 
to the top of the rock, came with this ſeaſon- 


able piece of intelligence to Maurice. A ſmall 


2 of choſen ſoldiers, _ the command of 


ge | 
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George of Mecklenburg, was inſtantly ordered Boo x. 
to follow this guide. They ſet out in the even- 1 
ing, and clambering up che rugged track with 1 
infinite fatigue as well as danger, they reached 
the ſummit unperceived ; and at an hour which 
had been concerted, When Maurice began the 
aſſault on the one fide; of the caſtle, they ap- 
which were feeble in that place, becauſe it had 

been hitherto deemed inacceſſible. The gar- 

riſon, ſtruck with terror at the ſight of an 

enemy on a quarter where they had thought 
themſelyes perfectly ſecure, - immediately threw 

down their arms. Maurice, almoſt without 
bloodſhed, and which. was of greater. conſe- : 
quence to him, without loſs of time, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a place, the reduction of which might 

have retarded him long, and have Free the 

we efforts of his valour and ſkill ». 


Maontez was now only: two days march from (A mutingof 
Inſpruck, and without loſing a moment he 2 
ordered his infantry to advance thither, having ng 2 
left his cavalry, which Was unſerviceable in that 
mountainous country, at Fieſſen, to guard the 
mouth of the paſs. He 'propoſed to advance with 
ſuch ' rapidity as to anticipate any accounts of 
the los of Ehrenbergh, and.to furpriſe 1 the Em- 
peror, together with his artendants, in an open 


. Arnoldi vita Maurit. 123. | 
0 town 
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town incapable of defence. \Bur/ juſt as. his 
an to move, à battalion of mercenaries 
mut declaring that they would not fir 
until they had zeceived the gratuity, which, 
according to the cuſtom of chat age, they 
claimed as the recompenſe, due to them for 


great difficulty as well as danger, and not with- 


out ſome conſiderable loſs of time, that Maurice 
quieted this inſurrection, and prevailed on the 
ſoldiers to follow him to a place Where he pro- 
miſeg them ſuch rich booty as would be an 
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To the delay. ee 55 this een 
accident, the Emperor owed his ſafety. He 
was informed of the approaching danger late 
in the evening, and knowing that nothing could 
ſave him but a ſpeedy flight, he inſtantly left 


| Inſpruck, without regarding the darkneſs of 


the night, or the violen ce. of the rain "wh ich 
happened. to. fall at that time; and notwith- 
ſtanding, the debiliry occaſioned by the gout, 


Which rendered him unable to bear any motion 


but that of a litter, he travelled by the light of 
torches, taking his way. over the Alps, by roads 
Imoſt impaſſable, His courtiers and atten- 
ants followed him with equal precipitation, ſome 
of Ws on ſuch horſes as hee could haſtily 
ts" tf; ' procure, 
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utmoſt confuſion. ' In this miſerable plight, very 
unlike the pomp with which Charles had appear- 
ed during the five preceding years as the con- 
queror of Germany, he arrived at length with his 
dejected train at Villach in Carinthia, and ſcarce- 
ly thought himſelf ſecure even in that remote 
amen corner. ä 


Maxie entered Inſpruck a few hours after 
the Emperor and his attendants had left it; and 
enraged that the prey ſhould eſcape out of his 
hands when he was juſt ready to ſeize it, he pur- 
ſued them ſome miles ; but finding it impoſſible 
to overtake perſons, to whom their fear gave 
ſpeed, he returned to the town, and abandonad 
all the Emperor's baggage, together with that of 
his miniſters, to be plundered by the ſoldiers ; 
while he preſerved untouched every thing be- 
longing to the King of the Romans, either be- 
cauſe he had formed ſome friendly connexion 
with that Prince, or becauſe he wiſhed to have 
it believed that ſuch a connexion ſubſiſted be- 
tween them. As there now remained only three 
days to the commencement of the truce, (with 
ſuch nicety had Maurice calculated his opera- 
tions) he ſet out for Paſſau, that he might meet 
Ferdinand on the day appointed. 
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Book X.] Brrox x Charles left Inſpruck, he withdrew 


15:2, the guards placed on the degraded Elector of 
The Empe- Saxony, whom, during five years, he had car- 


ror ſets the 


Fedor of ried about with him as a priſoner; and ſet him 


Saxony at 


ube i. entirely at liberty, either with an intention to 
embarraſs Maurice by letting looſe a rival, who 
might diſpute his title to his dominions and 
dignity, or from a ſenſe of the indecency of 
detaining him a priſoner, while he himſelf run 
the riſk of being deprived of his own. liberty. 
But that Prince, ſeeing no other way of eſca- 
ping than that which the Emperor took, and 
abhorring the thoughts of falling into the hands 
of a kinſman, whom he juſtly conſidered. as the 
author of all his misfortunes, choſe rather to 
accompany Charles in his flight, and to expect 
the final deciſion of his fate from ae r 
Nr now reg 61-1. een 


The coun- Tim were not the My effects which Mau- 
cil of Trent 
breaks vp in Tice's Operations produced. It was no ſooner 


gre Known at Trent that he had taken arms, than a 
general conſternation feized the fathers of the 
council. The d fl ph immediately re- 
turned home, that they might provide for the 
ſafety of their reſpectivᷣe territories. The reſt 
were extremely impatient to be gone; and the le- 

gate, who had hitherto diſappointed all the endea - 
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vouts of the Imperial ambaſſadors to procure Boox x. 
an audience in the council for the Proteſtant. 71772555 
G laid hold wich joy on ſuch a plauſible 
pretext for diſmiſling an aſſembly, which he 
had found it ſo difficult to govern; In a con- 
gregation held on the twenty. eighth of April, 
a decree was iſſued proroguing the council du- 
ring two years, and appoinung 1 it to meet at the 
expiration of that time, if peace were then re- 
eſtabliſhed. in Kurope . This prorogation, how- 
ever, continued no efs] than ten years; and the 
proccedings of the council, .when re-aſſembled 
in the yeat one thouſand five hundred and ſixty-. | 
two, fall not within the * e to this 
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17. HE convocation of this aſtembly had been 
paſlionately defired by all the ſtates and Princes 
in Chriſtendom, who, from the wiſdom as well 
as piety, of prelates repreſenting the whole body 
of the faithful, expected ſome . charitable and 
efficacious, endeavours towards compoſing the 
diſſenſions which unhappily had ariſen in the 
church. But the ſeveral Popes: by whoſe au- 
thority i it was called, had other objects in view. 
They exerted all their power or policy to attain 
theſe; and by the abilities as well as addreſs of 
their legates, by the i TEAS 6 of many of the 


A 1 


1 0 F. Paul, 363. " 5 | 8 
* prelates; 
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A 1 and by the ſervility of the indigent 
talian bimhöps, acquired ſuch influerice in the 
council, that they dictated all its decrees; and 
framed them not with an intention to reſtore 


unity and concord to the church, but to eftabliſh 


their own dominion, or to confirm thoſe tenets, 


upon which they imagited chat dominion to be 
founded. Doctrines, Which had hitherto been 


admitted upon the credit of tradition alone, and 


received with ſome latitude of interpretation, 
were now defined with a ſcrupulous 9 


confirmed by the ſanction of authority. 

which had formerly been obſerved only in 16. 
ference to cuſtom ſuppoſed to be ancient, were 
eſtabliſned by the decrees of the church, and 
declared to be eſſential parts of its worſhip. 
The breach, inſtead of being cloſed, was wi- 
dened, and made irreparable. Tn place of any 
attempt to reconcile the contending parties, A 
line was drawn with fuch ſtudied accuracy, as 
aſcertained and marked out the diſtinction be- 
"tween them. This ſtill ſerves to keep them at 
a diſtance; and, without ſome ſignal interpo- 
ſition of Divine Providence, muſt render t 
ſeparation perpetual, | r 
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© Our knowledge of the proceedings of this 


afſembly, i is derived from three different authors. 
F 1 Paul of Venice wrote his hiſtory of the 


Council 
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Council of Trent, while the memory of what had Boox X. 
paſſed there was recent, and ſome who had been 1552. 

members of it were ſtill aliye. He has expoſed | 
the intrigues and artifices by which it was con- 
ducted, with a freedom and ſeverity which have 
given a deep wound to the credit of the council. 
He has deſcribed its deliberations, and explained 
its decrees, with ſuch perſpicuity and depth of 
thought, with ſuch various erudition and ſuch 
force of reaſon, as have juſtly entitled his work 
to be placed among the moſt admired hiſtorical 
compoſitions... About half a century thereafter, 
the ., Jeſuit Pallavicini publiſhed his hiſtory of 
the council, in oppoſition to that of Father Paul, 

and by employing all the force of an acute and 


refining genius to invalidate the credit, or to 
confute the reaſonings of his antagoniſt, he la- 


bours to prove, by artful apologies for the pro- 
ceedings of the council, and ſubtile interpre- 
_ tations, of its decrees, that it deliberated with 
impartiality, and decided with judgment as well 
as candour. Vargas, a Spaniſh doctor of laws, 
who was appointed to attend the Imperial am- 
baſſadors at Trent, ſent the biſhop of Arras a 
regular account of the tranſactions there, ex- 
plaining all the arts which the Legate employed 
to influence or over-awe the council. His let- 
ters have been publiſhed, in which he inveighs 
againſt the papal court with that aſperity of cen- 
ſure, which was natural to a man whoſe ſitua- 
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Boox. x. tion enabled him to obſerve its arts thoroughly, 
1 and who was obliged to exert all his attention 

and talents in order to diſappoint them. But 
whichſoever of theſe authors an intelligent per- 
ſon takes for his guide, in forming'a judgment 
concerning the ſpirit of the council, he muſt dif- 
cover ſo much ambition as well as artifice among 
ſome of the members, ſo much ignorance and 
corruption among others ; he muſt obſerve ſuch 
a large infuſion of human policy and paſſions, 
mingled with ſuch a ſcanty portion of that fim- 
plicity of heart, ſanctity of manners, and love 
of truth, which alone qualify men to determine 
what doctrines are worthy of God, and what 
worſhip is acceptable to him; that he will find 
it no eaſy matter to believe, that any extraordi- 
nary influence of the Holy Ghoſt hovered over 
this i and e ie W | 


The French WHILE Maurice was employed i in negociat- 
2 9 ing with the King of the Romans at Lintz, or 
zusworth; in making war on the Emperor in the Tyrol, 
the French King had advanced into Alſace as 
far as Straſpurgh; and having demanded leave 
of the Senate to march through the city, he 
hoped that, by repeating the ſame fraud which 
he had practiſed at Metz, he might render him- 
ſelf maſter of the place, and by that means ſe- 
cure a paſſage over us Rhine into the heart of 


Germany, 
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put on their guard by the, credulity and misfor- 
tune of their neighbours, ſhut their gates; and 
having aſſembled a. garriſon of five thouſand 
foldiers, - repaired their fortifications, raſed the 
houſes in their ſuburbs, and determined to defend 
themſelves: to the utmoſt. At the ſame time 
they ſent a deputation of their moſt reſpectable 
citizens to the King, in order to divert him from 
making any hoſtile attempt upon them. The 
Electors of Treves and Cologn, the Duke of 
Cleves, and other Princes in the neighbourhood, 
interpoſed in their behalf; beſeeching Henry 


that he would not forget ſo ſoon the title which 


he had generouſly aſſumed; and inſtead of being 
the Deliverer of Germany, become its Oppreſſor. 
The Swiſs Cantons ſeconded them with zeal, 
ſoliciting Henry to ſpare a city which had long 
been connected with their community in friend- 
ſhip and alliance. 


PowERFUL as this united interceſſion was, it 
would not have prevailed on Henry to forego a 
prize of ſo much value, if he had been in a con- 
dition to have ſeized it. But, in that age, the 
method of ſubſiſting numerous armies at a diſ- 
tance from the frontiers of their own country, 
was imperfectly underſtood, and neither the re- 
venues of Princes, nor their experience in the 
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Germany. But the Straſburghers, inſtructed and Book Xx. 
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Boor X. art of war, were equal to the great and t- 
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cated efforts which ſuch an undertaking required. 
The French, though not far removed from their 
own country, began already to ſuffer from ſcar- 
city of proviſions; and had no ſufficient maga- 
zines collected to ſupport them during a ſiege, 
length. At the ſame time, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, governeſs of the Low- Countries, had aſ- 
ſembled a conſiderable body of troops, which, 
under the command of Martin de Roſſem, laid 
waſte Champagne, and threatened the adjacent 
provinces of France, Theſe concurring .circum- 
ſtances abliged the King, though with reluctance, 
to abandon the enterprize. But being willing 


to acquire ſome merit with his allies, by this 


retreat which he could not avoid, he pretended 
to the Swiſs that he had taken the reſolution 


merely in compliance with their requeſt? ; and 


then, after giving orders that all the horſes in 
his army ſhould be led to drink in the Rhine, 


as a proof of his having puſhed his conqueſts ſa 
c 5 he marched back towards mm. 


Woms the F ack King and the main army 
of the confederates were thus employed, Albert 
of Brandenburg was entruſted with the com- 


R mand of a ſeparate body of eight thouſand men, 
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plunder, than the expectation of regular pay. 
That Prince, ſecing himſelf at the head of ſuch 
a number of deſperate adventurers, ready to 
follow wherever he ſhould lead them, ſoon be- 
gan to diſdain a ſtate of ſubordination, and to 
form ſuch vaſt ſchemes of aggrandizing himſelf, 
as ſeldom occur; even to ambitious minds, unleſs 
when civil war or violent factions rouſe them 
to bold exertions, by alluring them with imme- 
diate hopes of ſucceſs. Full of theſe aſpiring 
thoughts, Albert made war in a manner very 
different from the other confederates. He en- 
deavoured to fpread the terror of his arms by 
the rapidity of his motions, as well as the ex- 
tent and rigour of his devaſtations; he exacted 
contributions wherever he came, in order to 
amaſs ſuch a ſum of money, as would put it 
in his power to keep his army together; he 
laboured to get poſſeſſion of Nuremberg, Ulm, 
or ſome other of the free cities in upper Ger- 
many, in which, as a capital, he might fix the 
ſeat of his power. But, finding theſe cities on 
their guard, and in a condition to reſiſt his at- 
tacks, he turned all his rage againſt the popiſh 
ecclefiaſticks, whoſe territories he plundered 
with ſuch wanton and mercileſs barbarity, as 
woe them a very unfavourable impreſſion of 


tho 


29 
conſiſting chiefly; of mercenaries who had re- B5ox X. 
ſorted to his ſtandard, rather from the hope of — 
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the ſpirit of that reformation; in aden with 
zeal for which he pretended to be animated. 
The biſhops of Bambergh and Wurzburgh, by 
their ſituation, lay particularly expoſed to his 
ravages; he obliged the former to transfer to 
him, in property, almoſt one half of his exten- 
ſive dioceſe; and compelled the latter to ad- 
vance an immenſe ſum in order to ſave his coun- 


try from ruin and deſolation. During all thoſe 


wild ſallies, Albert paid no regard either to 
Maurice's orders, whoſe commands as General- 
ulimo of the league he had engaged to obey, 
or to the remonſtrances of the other confede- 


rates; and manifeſtly diſcovered, that he at- 


tended only to his own private emolument, with- 
out any ſolicitude about the common cauſe, or 


the general objects which ond induced them to 
take arms . 


MavuRICE having ordered his army to march 


back into Bavaria, and having publiſhed a pro- 


clamation enjoining the Lutheran clergy and 


inſtructors of youth, to reſume the exerciſe of 


their functions in all the cities, ſchools, and uni- 
verſitics from which they had been ejected, met 
Ferdinand at Paſſau on the twenty - fixth day of 
May. As matters of the greateſt conſequence 
to bo future peace and e . the 
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Empire were to be ſettled in this congreſs, the Boo X. 
eyes of all Germamy were fixed upon it. Be- 7 
ſides Ferdinand and the Imperial ambaſſadors, 
the Duke of Bavaria, the biſhops of Saltzburgh 
and Aichſtadt, the miniſters of all the Electors, 
together with deputies from moſt of the con- 
ſiderable Princes and free cities, reſorted to 
Paſſau. Maurice, in name of his aſſociates, 
and the King of the Romans as the Emperor's 
repreſentative, opened the negociation, The 
Princes who were preſent, together with the de- 
puties of ſuch as were abſent, acted as interceſ- 
ſors or mediators between them. 


1552. 


Magier, in a long diſcourſe, explained the The terms 
motives of his own conduct. After having enu- Maurice 
merated all the unconſtitutional and oppreſſive *. 
acts of the Emperor's adminiſtration, he, agree- 

ably to the manifeſto which he had publiſhed 

when he took arms againſt him, limited his de- 
mands to three articles. That the Landgrave 

of Heſſe ſhould be immediately ſet at liberty ; 
That the grievances in the civil government of 

the Empire ſhould be redreſſed; and that the 
Proteſtants ſhould” be allowed the publick exer- 

ciſe of their religion without moleſtation. Fer- 
dinand and the Imperial ambaffadors diſcovering 

their unwillingneſs to gratify him with regard to 


all theſe points, the mediators wrote a joint letter 
5 to 
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Boox X. to the Emperor, beſeeching him to deliver Ger- 
Ve. many from the calamities, of a civil war, by 
giving ſuch ſatisfaction to Maurice and his party 
as might induce them to lay down their arms; 
and at the ſame time they prevailed upon Mau- 
rice to grant a prolongation of the truce for a 
| ſhort time, during which they undertook to pro- 

cure the nn final anſwer to his demands. 


en, 1 HIS Auen was e to che . 
cho Princes in the name of all the Princes of the Empire, 

Popiſh as well as Proteſtant, in the name of. ſuch 
as had lent an helping hand to forward his am- 


bitious ſchemes, as well as of thoſe who had 


- viewed the progreſs of his power with jealouſy 


and dread. The uncommon and cordial unani- 


mity with which they concurred at this junc- 


ture in enforcing Maurice's demands, and in re- 
commending peace, flowed from different cauſes. 
Such as were moſt attached to the Roman catho- 
lick church could not help obſerving, that the 
Proteſtant confederates were at the head of a 
numerous army, while the Emperor was but 
juſt beginning to provide for his on defence. 
They foreſaw that greatefforts would be required 
of them, and would be neceflary on their part, 
in order to cope with enemies, who had been 
allowed to get the ſtart ſo far, and to attain 
ſuch formidable power. Experience had taught 
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them, that the fruit of all theſe efforts would be Boo x X. 
— 


reaped by the Emperor alone, and the more 


complete any victory proved which they ſhould 
gain, the faſter would they bind their own fet- 
ters, and render them the more intolerable. 
Theſe reflections made them cautious how they 
contributed a ſecond time, by their indiſcreet 
zeal,” to put the Emperor in poſſeſſion of power 
which would be fatal to the liberties of their 
country. Notwithſtanding the implacable fierce- 


neſs of the ſpirit of bigotry in that age, they 


choſe rather that the Proteſtants ſhould acquire 
that ſecurity for their religion which they de- 
manded, than by aſſiſting Charles to oppreſs 


1552. 


them, to give ſuch additional force to the Impe- 


rial prerogative, as would overtutn the conſtitu- 


tion of the Empire. To all theſe conſiderations, 


the dread of ſeeing Germany laid waſte by a civil 
war, added new force. Many ſtates of the Em- 
pire already felt the deſtructive rage of Albert's 


arms, others dreaded it, and all wiſhed for an 
accommodation between the Emperor and Mau- 


rice, which they hoped would ſave them from 


TT 


1 ach; were the BF 10 that induced 10 many 
Princes, notwithſtanding the variety of their po- 
Aitical intereſts, and the oppolition i in their re- 
Hgious ſentiments, to unite in recommending to 


the 3 an accommodation with Maurice, 
net 


The motives 
which influe 
enced the 
Emperor at 
this junc- 
ture, 
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Boox X. not only as a ſalutary, hut a8, a neceſſary meas 
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deſire it, were. not fewer or of leſs weight. He 
was perfectly ſenſible of the, ſuperiority. which 
the confederates had acquired through his 
own negligence; and he noy felt the inſuffi- 
ciency of his own. reſources to oppoſe them. 
His Spaniſh ſubjects, diſguſted: at his long ab- 
ſence, and weary of endleſs wars, which were, of 
no benefit. to their country, refuſed to furniſh 
him any conſiderable ſupply either of men or 
money; and although by his addreſs or impor- 
tunity he might have hoped to draw from them 
at laſt more effectual aid; that, he knew, was 
too diſtant to be of any ſervice in the preſent 
exigency of his affairs. His treaſury was drain - 
ed; his veteran forces were diſperſed, or diſ- 
banded, and he could not depend much either 
on the fidelity or courage of the new levied ſol- 


diers whom he was collecting. There was na 


hope of repeating with ſucceſs the ſame artifices 
which had weakened and ruined the Smalkaldick 
league, As the end at which he aimed was now. 
known, he could no longer employ the ſpecious 
pretexts, which had formerly concealed his am - 
bitious deſigns. Eyery Prince in Germany was 
alarmed and on his guard; and it was vain to 
think of blinding them a ſecond time to ſu 


a degree, as to make one part of them inſtru- 
ments to enſlave the other. The ſpirit of a 
2 | | con- 


confederacy, whereof Maurice was the head, Boox Xx. 
experience had taught him, to be very different 1552. 
from that of the league of Smalkalde; and | 
from what he had already felt, he had no reaſon 
to flatter” himſelf that its counſels would be as 
irreſolute, or its efforts as timid and feeble. If 
he ſhould reſolve on continuing the war, he 
might be affured,” that the moſt conſiderable 
ſtates in Germany would take part in it againſt 
him; and a dubious neutrality was the utmoſt 
he could expect from the reſt. While the con- 
federates found full employment for his arms 
in one quarter, the King of France would ſeize 
the favourable opportunity, and puſh on his 
operations in another, with almoſt certain ſuc- 
ceſs. That Monarch had already made con- 
queſts in the Empire, which he was no leſs eager 
to recover, than impatient to be revenged on 
him for aiding his malecontent ſubjects. Though 
Henry had now retired from the banks of the 
Rhine, he had only varied the ſcene of hoſti- 
lities; having invaded the Low-Countries with 
all his forces. The Turks, rouſed by the ſoli- 
cCitations of the French King, as well as ſtimu- 
lated by reſentment againſt Ferdinand for having 
violated the truce in Hungary, had prepared a 
powerful fleet to ravage the coaſts of Naples and 
Milly, which he had left almoſt defenceleſs, by 
calling thence the greateſt part of the regular 
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Ferdinand ee e in beiden to Villach, 
mt: aa in order to lay before the Emperor the reſult 
pens: gt of the conferences at Paſſau, had likewiſe rea- 

ſons peculiar to himſelf for deſiring an accom - 
modation. Theſe prompted him to ſecond, 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs, the arguments 
which the Princes aſſembled there had employed 
in recommending it. He had obſerved, not 
without ſecret ſatisfaction, the fatal blow that 
had been given to the deſpotick power, which 
his brother had uſurped in the Empire. He 
was extremely ſolicitous to prevent Charles from 
recovering what he had loſt, as he foreſaw that 
he would immediately reſume with freſh eager- 
neſs,” and with a better chance of ſucceſs, his 
favourite ſcheme of cranſmitting that power to 
his ſon by excluding him from the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Imperial throne. On this ac- 
count, he was willing to contribute towards 
circumſcribing the Imperial authority, in order 
to render his on poſſeſſion of it certain. Be- 
ſides, Solyman, exaſperated at the loſs of Tran- 
ſylvania, and ſtill more at the fraudulent arts 
by which it had been ſeized; had ordered into 
the field an army of an hundred thouſand man, 
Ro W NEOnt mo ed rar N Ferdi- 
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nand's troops, and taken feveral places of im- Boon X. 


portance, threatened not only to complete the, 1552. 


conqueſt of the province, but to drive him out 
of that part of Hungary which vas ſtill ſubject 
to his juriſdiction. He was unable to reſiſt 
ſuch a mighty enemy; his brother, while engaged 
in a domeſtick war, could afford him no aid; 


and he could not even hope to draw from Ger- 


many the contingent, either of troops or money, 
uſually furniſhed to repel the invaſions of the 


Infidels. Maurice, having obſerved, Ferdinand's 


perplexity with regard to this laſt point, had 
offered, if peace were re-eſtabliſhed. on a ſecure 
foundation, that he would march in perſon with 
his troops into Hungary againſt the Turks. 
Such was the effect of this well · timed propoſal, 
that Ferdinand, deſtitute of every other proſpect 


of relief, became the moſt, zealous advocate 
whom the confederates could have choſen to 


urge their claims, and there was hardly any 
thing that they could have demanded which he 
would not have choſen to grant, rather than 


haye retarded a pacification, to which he truſted 


as the WE means TOS i e 


| Wax ſo many G A AF in rendering 
f an accommodation eligible, it might have been 


cl But the inflexibility of the Emperor's 
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tewper, together with his ubwillingneſs at once 
to relinquiſh. objects Which he had long pur- 
ſued with ſuch earneſtneſs and affidukty; coun- 
terbalanced, for ſome time, the force of all the 
motives which diſpoſed him to peace, and not 
only put that event at a diſtance, but ſeemed 
to render it uncertain, When Maurice's de- 
mands, together with the letter of the mediators 
at Paſſau, were preſented to him, he Peremp- 
torily refuſed to redreſs the grievances which 
were pointed out, nor would he agree to any 
ſtipulation for the immediate ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant religion, but propoſed referring borh 
theſe to the determination of a future diet. On 
his part, he required that inſtant reparation 
ſhould be made to all who, during the preſent 
war, had ſuffered either by the licentiouſneſs of 
the confederate e or che exaQtions of their 
Leaders. e 


4 


| An. 4 * 
 Mavzier, is was well acquainted with the 
Ene arts, immediately concluded that he 


tale it. had nothing in view: by theſe overtures but to 


amuſe and deceive; and therefore, without 
liſtening to Ferdinand's intreaties, he left Paſſau 
abruptly, and joining his troops which were 
encamped at Mergentheim, a city in Francbnia, 


belonging to the knights of the Teutonick order, 
he put them in motion, and renewed hoſtilities. 
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9 had thrown themſelves into F rankfort, on the Boox X. 
AY Maine, and might | from thence infeſt the neigh- Drs nous 
9 country of Heſſe, he marched towards 
that city and laid ſiege to it in form. The July 1. 
brickneſs of this enterprize, and the vigour with 
BY which Maurice carried on his approaches againſt 
= the town, gave ſuch an alarm to the Emperor, 

as diſpoſed him to lend a more favourable car 

to Ferdinand's arguinents in behalf of an accom · 

modation. Firm and haughty as his nature 

Was, he found it neceſſary to bend, and ſigni - 

fed his willingneſs to make conceſſions on his 
part, if Maurice, in return, would abate ſome- 

What | of the tigour of his demands. F erdinand, 

as ſoon ab he perceived that his brother began 

to yield, did not deſiſt from his importunities, 

until he prevailed on him to declare what was 
the utmoſt that he would grant for the ſecurity 

of the confederates. Having gained this diffi- 

cult point, he inſtantly diſpatched a meſſenger 

to Maurice's camp, and imparting to him the 

Emperor's final reſolution, conjured him not to 
fruſtrate his endeavours for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace; of, by an unſeaſonable obſtinacy on 


his fide, to difappoint the viſhes W all CEE 
"for that falutary event. * 
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ae of his affairs, was ſtrongly inclined to 2 ade 
liſten 0 his vice. The Emperor, though — 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
over. reached and ſurpriſed, had now begun to 
aſſemble troops, and however flow his motions 
might be, while the firſt effects of his conſter- 
nation remained, he was ſenſible that Charles 
muſt at laſt act with vigour proportional to the 
extent of his power and territories, and lead into 
Germany an army formidable by its numbers, 


and Till more by the terror of his name, as well 


as the remembrance of his paſt victories. He 


ba ſcarcely hope that a confederacy com- 
poſed of ſo many members would continue to 


operate with ſufficient union and perſeverance to 
reſiſt the conſiſtent and well - directed efforts of 


an army, at the abſolute diſpoſal of a leader 


accuſtomed to command and to conquer. He 
felt already, although he had not hitherto ex- 
perienced the ſhock of any adverſe event, that 
he was the head of a digjointed body. He ſaw, 
from the example of Albert of Brandenburg, 
how difficult it would be, with all his addreſs 
and credit, to prevent any particular member 
from detaching himſelf from the whole, and 
how impoſſible to recal him to his proper rank 
and ſubordination, - This filled him with appre- 


henſions for the common cauſe. Another con- 


ſideration gave him no leſs diſquiet with regard 
to his own particular intereſts. By ſetting at li- 
berty the degraded Elector, and by repealing 
bow act depriving him of his hereditary honours 
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and dominions, the Emperor had it in his power Boox X. 
to wound him in the moſt ſenſible part. The * 
efforts of a Prince beloved by his ancient 1 
jects, and revered by all the Proteſtant party, 

in order to recover what had been unjuſtly taken 

from him, could hardly have failed of exciting 
commotions in Saxony, which would endanger 

all that he had acquired at the expence of ſo 

much diſſimulation and artifice, It was no leſs 

in the Emperor's power to render vain all the 
ſolicitations of the confederates in behalf of the 
Landgrave. He had only to add one act of 
violence more to the injuſtice and rigour with 

Which he had already treated him; and he had 
accordingly threatened the ſons of that unfortu- 

nate Prince, that if they perſiſted in their pre- 

ſent enterprize, inſtead of ſeeing their father re- 

ſtored to liberty, they ſhould hear of his having 
ſuffered the ere which his rebellion 180 
ag e | 


Hine deliberated upon all theſe points ; The 2 
with his aſſociates, Maurice thought it more concluded 
prudent to accept of the conditions offered, On 
though leſs advantageous than thoſe which he 
had Propoſed, than again to commit all to the 


doubtful iſſue of War A Aa repaired forthwith 
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Book x. to Paſſau, and ſigned the treaty of peace; of 
which the chief articles were, I hat before the 
twelfth day of Auguſt, the confederates ſhall 
lay down their arms, and diſband their forces; 
That on or before that day the Landgrave ſhall 
be ſet at liberty, and conveyed in ſafety to his 
caſtle of Rheinfels ; That a diet ſhall be held 
within ſix months, in order -to. deliberate con- 
cerning the moſt proper and effectual method of 
preventing for the future all diſputes and diſſen- 
ſions about religion; T hat, in the mean time, 
neither the Emperor, nor any other Prince, ſhall, 
upon any pretext whatever, offer any injury or 
violence to ſuch as adhered to the confeſſion of 
Augſburg, but allow them to enjoy the free 
and undiſturbed exerciſe of their religion; That 
in return, the Proteſtants ſhall not moleſt the 
Catholicks either in the exerciſe. of their eccle- 
fiaſtical juriſdiction, or in performing their reli- 
gious ceremonies; That the Imperial chamber 
| ſhall adminiſter juſtice impartially to perſons of 
both parties, and Proteſtants be admitted indiſ- 
criminately with the Catholicks' to fit as Judges 
1n that court; That if the next diet ſhould | not 
be able to terminate the diſputes with regard to 
religion, the ſtipulations in the preſent treaty in 
behalf of the Proteſtants, ſhall continue for eber 

in full force and vigour; That none of the con- 


kae ſhall be liable to any action on account 
1 . af 
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wars That the conſideration. of thoſe eneroach | 
*ments which had been made, 40 Maurice pre- 
13 2 upon the conſtitution and liberties of the 
Empire, ſhall. be remitted to the approaching 
diet ; That Albert of Brandenburg ſhall be com- 
prehended in che treaty, provided he ſhall ac- 
cede to it, and diſband WP ard before me 
twelfth of ; Bugult ©." ao wrt Der 
p W * was the memorable rreaty of Palau, 
. dat overturned the vaſt fabrick, in erecting 
which Charles had employed ſo many years, and 
had exerted the utmoſt efforts of his power and 


! 


policy that annulled all his regulations with 


regard to religion; defeated all his hopes of 
rendering the Imperial authority abſolute and 
hereditary in his family; and eſtabliſhed the 


Proteſtant church, which had hitherto ſubſiſted 


Precariouſiy in Germany, through connivance, 
or by expedieg ts, upon a firm and. ſecure baſis. 
Maurice reaped all the glory of having con- 
_certed and completed this unexpected revo- 
Jurion, It is a {ingular circumſtance, that the 


Reformation ſhoul be indebted for i its ſecurity | 


full eſtabliſhment t in Germany, to t de me 
0 heh, Had. 5 Ne 


1 * 


_ brink of d of deſtruction, and tl that both events mould 
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of what had happened during the courſe of the Book, X. 
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Reflections 
upon this 
peace and 
upon the 


conduct of 


Maurice. 
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Boox X. have been accompliſhed by the ſame arts of 

1552. diſſimulation. The ends, however, which Mau- 
tice had in view, at thoſe different junctures, 
ſeem to have been more attended to than the 
means by which he attained chem; and he Was 
now as univerſally extolled for his zeal and 
publick ſpirit, as he had lately been condemned 
for his indifference and intel policy. It is 
no leſs worthy of obſervation, thar the French 
King, a monarch zealous for the | Catholick. 
faith, ſhould employ his power in order to 
protect and maintain the Reformation in the 
Empire, at the very time when he was perſe- 

cuting his own Proteſtant ſubjects with all the 

fierceneſs of bigotry, and that the league for this 

purpoſe, which proved fo fatal to the Romiſh 
church, ſbould be negociated and ſigned by a 
Roman Catholick biſhop. So wonderfully doth 
the wiſdom of God ſuperintend and regulate the 
captice of human paſſions, and render them ſub- 
ſervient towards the accompliſhment of vu own 


Ps | 


Little atten- „Len attention was paid to 'the intereſts of 
tion paid to 


the French, thi French King during the negociations at 
ing 1n 
treaty. 


Fafau. Maurice and his affociates, having 

ined what they had in view, diſcovered no 
great ſolicitude about an ally, whom, perhaps, 
reckoned to „ aſſiſtance 
which 
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which be had given them, by his acquiſitions Boox x. 
1552. 


in Lorrain. A ſhort clauſe which they pro- 
cured to be inſerted in the treaty, importing 
that the King of France might communicate to 
the confederates his particular pretenſions or 


cauſes of hoſtility, which they would lay before 


the Emperor, was the only ſign that they gave 
of their remembering how much they had been 
indebted to him for their ſucceſs. Henry ex- 
perienced the ſame treatment, which every Prince 
who lends his aid to the authors of a civil war 
may expect. As ſoon as the rage of faction 


began to ſubſide, and any proſpect of accom- 


modation to open, his ſervices were forgotten, 


and his aſſociates made a merit with their ſove- 
reign; of the ingratitude with which they aban- 
doned their protector. But how much ſoever 
Henry might be enraged at the perfidy of his 
allies, or at the impatience with which they 
haſtened to make their peace with the Emperor 
at his expence, he was perfectly ſenſible that it 
was more his intereſt to keep well with the Ger- 
manick body, than to reſent the indignities of- 
fered him by any particular members of it. For 
that reaſon he diſmiſſed the hoſtages which he 
had received from Maurice and his aſſociates, 
and affected to talk in the ſame ſtrain as former- 
ly, concerning his zeal for maintaining the an- 
cient conſtitution and liberties of the Empire. 
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8 ſoon as "_ treaty of Path was ſigned, Boox XI, 
Maurice, in conſequence of his engage 


A 5 


ments with Ferdinand, marched into Hungary 48. 3. 


at the head of twenty thouſand men. But the — 
vaſt ſuperiority of the Turkiſh armies, the fre- aint ne 
quent mutinies both of the Spaniſk/and German 
ſoldiers, occaſioned by their want of pay, toge- 

ther with the diſſenſions between Maurice and 
Caſtaldo, who was piqued at being obliged to 

reſign the chief command to him, prevented his 
P any thing] in that country ſuitable to 


his 


108 
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Book XI. his former fame, or 2 to che * 


1552. 


The Land. 
of 


grave 
Heſſe re- 
covers his 


liberty. 


of ee . . 


Wann lasten ſet gut for Hungary, 10. 


Prince of Heſſe parted from him with the forces 


under his command, and marched back into his 
own country, that he might be ready to receive 
his father upon his return, and give up to him 
the reins of government which he had held du- 
ring his abſence. But fortune was not yet weary 
of perſecuting the Landgrave. A battalion of 
mercenary troops, which had been in the pay of 
Heſſe, being ſeduced by Reifenberg their colo- 
nel, a ſoldier of fortune, ready to engage in any 
enterprize, ſecretly withdrew from the young 


Prince as he was marching home wards, and join- 


ed Albert of Brandenburg, who ſtill continued 
in arms againſt the Emperor, refuſing to be in- 
cluded in the treaty of Paſſau. Unhappily for 
the Landgrave, an account of this reached the 
Netherlands, juſt as he was diſmiſſed from the 
<itadeli of Mechlin where he had been conſined, 
but before he had got beyond the frontiers of 


chat countey. The Queen of Hungary, ho 


governed chere in her brother's name, incenſed 
at ſuch an upon violation of the treaty to which 
CANE -K ame hit to be 


nee it, err. a. man i 1 17. 22 


2 vil en ed. 


— 
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of the ſame Spaniſh captain who' had guarded 
him for five years with ſuch fevere vigilance, 
Philip beheld all the horrors of his impriſon- 
ment renewed, and his ſpirits fubſiding in the 
ſame proportion as they had riſen during the 
ſhort interval in which he had enjoyed liberty; 
he ſunk into deſpair, and believed himſelf to be 
doomed to perpetual captivity. But the matter 
being explained to the Emperor's full ſatisfac- 
tion, that the revolt of Reifenberg's mercenaries 
could be imputed neither to the Landgrave nor 
to his ſon, he gave orders for his releaſe; and 


Toh 
Boox XI. 
<= 
1552. 


Philip at laſt obtained the liberty for which he 


had ſo long languiſhed. But though he re- 
covered his freedom, and was reinſtated in his 
dominions,. his ſufferings ſeem to have broken 
the vigour, and to have extinguiſhed the activity 
of his mind: From being the boldeſt as well: as 


moſt enterpriſing Prince in the Empire, he be- 


came the moſt timid and cautious, and paſſed 
on remainder of his Gays ina er r 


Tus degraded EleQor of Saxony, dikewida 
procured his liberty, in conſequence of the treaty, 


of Paſſau. The Emperor having been obliged 
to relinquiſh all his ſchemes for extirpating the 
Proteſtant hr ee had no r any motive 
ali Abate 3 
* Sleid. 573. " Beleari ne: 464 


ho bd 6.4; * 


Likewife 
the Elector 
of Saxony. 


for 


is - 0 rng b EIGN TOF B 


Bor XL, n him a priſoner; and being ex⸗ 
yr: tremely ſolicitous, at that juncture, to recover 
the confidence and good-yill.. of the Germans, 
whoſe, aſſiſtance was eſſential to the ſucceſs of 
the enterprize which he meditated againlt, the 
King of France, he, among other expedients 
for that purpoſe, thought of releaſing from im- 
riſonment a Prince whole merit entitled him no 
to eſteem, than his ſufferings rendered bim 
the object of compaſſion. John Frederick took 
poſſeſſion accordingly of that part of his terri- 
tories, which had been , reſerved for him, when 
Maurice was inveſted with the EleQoral dignity. 
As in this ſituation, he continued to diſplay 
the ſame virtuous magnanimity for which he had 
been conſpicuous in a more proſperous and ſplen- 
did ſtate, and which he had retained amidſt all 

his ſufferings, he lived ſeyeral years in that big! 


pra to which he had fo juſt a title. 


The 1 Tux of of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, * 


zor reſolves made a deep impreſſion on the Emperor. Ac- 
— cuſtomed to terminate all his operations againſt 
ee, France with advantage to himſelf, he thought 


that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow 


Henry the ſuperiority in this war, or. to 8 
his own adminiſtration to be ſtained with 


infamy of having permitted territories of ſuch 


i 


bo . . 


conſequence t. to be diſmembered 920 the Em- 
| "pire. 


Ty "4 
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of honour. © Asthe frontier of Champagne was 
more naked, and lay more expoſed than that of 
any province in France, he had frequently, du- 


IT 


0 8 Boo BY 
pire. This was no lefs a point of intereſt than Boon 


13 1. 


ring his wars with that kingdom, made inroads 


upon it with great ſucceſs and effect; but if 
Henry were allowed to retain his late conqueſts, 
France would gain ſuch a formidable barrier on 
that ſide, as to be altogether ſecure, where for- 
merly ſhe had been weakeſt. On the other 
hand, the Empire had now loſt as much, in 
point of ſecurity, as France had acquired; and 
being ſtripped of the defence which thoſe cities 
aſſorded it, lay open to be invaded on a quarter, 
where all the towns having been hitherto con- 
ſidered as interior, and remote from any enemy, 
were but ſlightly fortified. | Theſe conſiderations 
determined Charles to attempt recovering the 
three towns of which Henry had made himſelf 
maſter ; and the preparations which he had made 


. = ſoon, then, as. the peace \ was, concluded at 
a he left his inglorious retreat at Villach. 
and advanced to Augſburg, at the head of a 
 confiderable, body of Germans which he had 


| „ together with all the troops which he had 


RIG 


drawn 


againſt, Maurice and his aſſociates, enabled him 
FF 9 his reſolution into immediate execu- | 


His prepara - 
tions for 


this purpoſe, 


— 
— 38 — 
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3 dran out of Traly* and Spain. To theſe he 
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. added feverat battalions, „ rev in 
__  » the" pay" of the confederatet, entered inte his 
. ſervice when diſmiſſed by them; and be pre- 
e ee on ſome Princes df the Em. 

re to join him with their vaſfals. In order 

5 conceal the deſtination of this fortrüdable 

army, and tö guard againſt alarming the French 

ſo as to put them on preparing for their de- 

fence, he gave out that he was to march forth · 

with into Hungary, in order to ſecond Maurice 

in his operations a the Infidels. When 

he began to advance towards the Rhine, and 

could no longer employ that pretext, he tried 
a new artifice, and ſpread a report, that he took 
this route in order to chaſtiſe Albert of Branden- 
burg, whoſe cruel exactions in that part uf the 
Empire called loudly for his geen to 


check them, ; 1 


1405 


- - i | * . a 8 5 


rn Bur che 4; rench having grown ins, 
French for ft laſt, with arts by which they had been fo 


2 often RT, viewed all Charles 8 motions 


with diſtruſt. Henry immediately diſcerned the 


true object of his vaſt preparations, and reſolved 
to defend the 1 important conqueſts which he had 
_ gained with vigour equal to that with-which they 
were about to be attacked. As. he foreſaw that 
the whole weight of the war would. be. turned 
| againſt 
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Verdun would be determined, he nominated Fran- 
cis of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, ta take the com · 


tereſt of his country. His choice could not 
boys, fallen upon any prrſon more worthy of 
that. truſt. The Duke of Guiſe poſſeſſed, in a 
high degree, all the talents of courage, ſaga- 
city, and preſence pf. mind, which. render men 
eminent in military command. Fie was largely 
ended with that magnanimity, of ſoul which 
delights in bold enterprizes, and aſpirts to fame 
by ſplendid aud extraordinary actions. He re- 
paired with joy to the dangerous ſtation aſſigned 
him, as to a theatre on which he might diſplay | 
his great qualities under the immediate eye of 
his countrymen, all ready to applaud 2 5 1 he 
martial genius of the French nobility in that 
age vhich conſidered ĩt as the greateſt reproach 
to remain inactive, When there was any oppor- 
tudity of ſignalizing their courage, prompted 

| great numbers ta follow a leader Who was the 
datling as well as the pattern of every one that 
courted military fame. Several Princes of the | 
blood, many noblemen of the higheſt rank, and all 

the young officers; ho could obtain the King's 
pPermiſhon, entered Metz as volunteers. By their 
8 hey added 1 to IF 1 recnir and 
Vor. IV. cr K a nt eee 


Baſe gu 


ä | | [ ; vr xl 
gainſt Mete, by whoſe fate that of Toul and, Boon 


of "Loop 
mand in that city, during the ſiege, the iſſue of = 


which would equally affect the honour and in - the wen. 


u TI e Or e 
Boowi'Xl. enabled the Duke of Guileito employ; on every 


7 emergency, perſons. enger b diſtinguiſh them 


38 ſelves, and fit to conduct any ſeryice. Jodi 


ne Zu S183 d e ee net, yu dt ri bn! 
oa? 


Pairs bt: Bur wichwhateveralacrity the Due of. Guiſe 
And. undertook the defence of Meta hei ound very 
thing; upon his arrival there, in ſuchia ſituation, 
as mighe have induted any perſon of leſs intrepid 
6 _courage'y0'defpair of deſending it with fucees. 
The citywas of great extent; with lange ſuburbs 
the wWklls wete in many places feeble and vith- 
ut ramphris; the dich narrow: and the bold 
towers, which projected inftead of baſtions, were 
at rdd great diſtance from each other to defend 
the ſpace between them. For: all theſe Hefatts 
he endeavoured to provide the beſt »remedy, 
which the time would permit. He orderedetlie 
ſuburbs, wWirhout ſparing! the mopaſteries or 
churches, not even that of St. Arnulph, in which 
ſeveral. Kings of France had: been buried, to be 
levelled wick che ground / but in order to guard 
againſt the imputation of impiety, to which dach 
- violation of ſo many facred edifices, as well 
as of the aſhes of the dead might expoſe him, 
he executed this: with much religious ceremany. 
Having ordered all the holy veſtments and uten 
fils, together with the bones: df the Kings, and 
other perſons depoſited in tlieſe churches; to be 
removed, they were carried in folemn proceſſion 
to a church within * walls, he himfelf walking 
before 
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He then pulled don ſuch houſes a8 ſtood near 
the walls; cleared and enlarged the diteh, re- 
paired the guinous fortifications, anderefted new 
ones. As it was: neceſſary that all theſe works 
. ſhould be finiſhed with the vtmoſt expeditian, 
he Jaboured., at them with his pwn hapds.}/,the 
officers and volunteers imitated his example, and 
the ſoldiers ſubmitted with chęerfulneſs to che 
moſt ſevere fatigues, when they! ſaw- that their 
ſuperiors did not decline to bear a part in theſe 
together with them. At the ſame time he coty- 
«pelled all uſeleſs. perſons to:leaye the place zi he 
filled the magazines with proviſions and mili- 
'tary ſtores; burnt the mills, and deſtrayedi the 
corn and forage for ſeveral miles round the 
town; Such were his popular talents, as well 
as his arts, of acquiring an aſcendant over the 
minds of men, that the citizens ſeconded him 
with no leſs ardour than the ſoldiers; and every 
ther; paſſion being ſwallowed up in the zeal to 
repulſe the enemy; with which he inſpired them, 
hey- beheld the ruin of their eſtates, together 
with the havock which he made among their 
publick and private a nn any emo- 
ton of reſentment as! £17! 4 69 2507 » 139 1 


1 Meantins,, the. Emperor, "having. colletted 
all his, e continued bis march towards 


1 * . £ Thuan, xi, 387, | 
| I 2 Metz, 
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«before them ancovered, with g $orgh.in his hand. Leer- 
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Charles ad- 
vances to- 
wardy Mets. 
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4:5 THE REIGN OFF: 
Boon Nl. Metz. As he päſſedl through the cities on the 
ee Ride be ſaw the" diſtal effects of that licen- 
tſttous and waſteful War whieh Albert had carried 
on in theſe parts. Upon his approach, that 
Prince, though at the head of twenty thouſand | i 
men withdrew into Lorrain as if he had in- 
tended to join the French King, whoſe arms he 
Had quarteredwith this own in all his ſtandards 
a "and enſigns. Albert was not in a condition to 
cope with the imperial troops which amounted 
at leaſt to ſixty thouſand men, forming one of 
the moſt numerous and beſt appointed armies 
-which-had been brought into the field during 
- that age, in any of the wars nen Chriſtian 
8 rike. een Hdd aid nyt ra of lli.. 
ai bfiraiy bpehikrpel ew bt bag 4644 Lows 
tete e E 8 Aena Emperor, was 
%  -tvinmitted'to/ the Duke of Alva, aſſiſted by the 
: Marquis de Marignano, together with the moſt 
experienced of the Italian and Spanith generals. 
As it was towards the end of October, theſe 
intelligent officers repreſented the great danger 
f beginning, at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon, a 
: fiege' which could not fail to prove very tedious. 
But Charles adhered to his own opinion with 
His uſual obſtinacy, and being confident that he 
had made ſuch preparations,” and taken ſuch 
precautions, 35 would enſure 2 5 he ordered 
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4 2 Bo XI. 1 
the city to be inveſted. As ſoon as /the, Dulce Boo XI. 


of Alva appeared, à large bady of the French 
ſallied out and attacked his van-guard with 
great vigour; put it in confuſion, and killed or 
took priſoners a conſiderable number of men. 
By this early ſpecimen wich they gave of the 
conduct of their officers, as well as the valour 
of their troops, they ſhewed the Imperialiſts 
what an enemy they had to encounter, and how 


place, however, was completely inveſted, the 


ee W and the other works 
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dear every advantage muſt» coſt them. The 
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Taz attention both of the — and be- Both parties 


ſieged was turned for ſome time towards Albert 
of, Brandenburg, and they ſtrove with emu- 
lation which ſhould gain. that. Prince, ,who. ſtill 
hovered in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all 
the uncertainty. of itreſolution, natural -to, a 
man, Who, being ſwayed by, no principle, was 
allured different ways by contrary views of in- 
tereſt. The French tempted him with offers 
extremely beneficial; the Imperialiſts ſcrupled 
at no promiſe, which they thought would make 

APR upon him. After much helita- 
Fo he was gained, by t the Emperor, from whom 
he expected to receive a advantages, Which were 
both more immediate and more permanent. As 
the F Ta b King who began to luſpect his in- 


4714 . 
| 13 tentions, 


endeavour 
to gain Al- 
bert of Bran- 


denburg. 


PRE 
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Bo6x XI." rertiGhsy had appdinted a. body of trbops under 


2 


1 Wh 
* 250 


Nov. 4. 


The 


of Guiſe 


and his gare 


illant 
behaviour 
of the Duke 


to diſtinguim theniſelves,” that his authority 


the Puke of Aumale, brother to the Duke of 
Guiſe, to watch his'mbtibiis,” Albert fell upon 
them unexpectedly wich ſuch” vigour that he 
routed them entirely killed many of the offi: 
cers, wounded Aumale himſelf, and took him 
priſoner.” 4 'Immedrately.- after this victory, he 
marched in triumph ta Metz, and joined his 
army to that of the Emperor. Charles, in 


of ſtrength which be brought him granted 
Albert a formal pardon af all ꝑaſt offences, and 
confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of the territories 


| which he had violently en during the war*. 


- 
nt egen u It iin 5. 


Te DRE of Guife, though deeply affected 
with his bfother's misforrtme, did not temit, in 
du degree, the vigour With which He defended 
1 town. 25 e haraſſed the beſiegers by fre⸗ 
quent fallies, in wich his officers were fo eager 


being hardly ſufficient ''to | reſtrain the impe« 
ruoſity of "their" coufage, he was obliged at dif- 
ferent times to hut the gates, and to conceal 
the keys in order to prevent the Princes of the 
blood, and noblemen of the” firſt rank, from 
ex poſing themſelves to danger in evety fally. 
Tie repdited in che night what the enemy's 
ere hall best don during the Kh" or 
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erected behind the ruined; works new. Ra 
tions of almoſt equal ſtrength.” The. Impę: 
rialiſts, on their part, puſhed on the attack with 
great ſpirit, and carried forward, at once, ap- 
proaches againſt different parts of ; the town. 
But the art of attacking fortified. places was, not 
then arrived at that degree of perfection to 


which it was carried towards the cloſe, of the, 
ſixteenth century, during the long war in the 


Netherlands. The beſiegers, after the. unwea⸗ 

ried labour of many weeks, found that they 
had made but little progreſs; and although 
their W had made besehen in e 


— add: dangers would be. renewed. The 
Emperor, enraged. at the obſtinate reſiſtance 
which his army met with, left Thionville, here 
he had been confined by a violent fit of the 
gout, and though ſtill ſo infirm that he was ob: 
Eged to be carried in a litter, he repaired tg 
| che camp; that by his preſence he might ani: 
mate the ſoldiers, and urge on the attack wich 
greater ſpirit. Upon his arriyal new batteries 
were erected, and new ne were a 9 
eee 4 b gb 9a 
I F Lana, 

N Bur; by: chis: time, the winter, had: Foy in with 
great nigour; the camp was alternately deluged 


with rain or covered with ſnow; at the lame 
8 A I 4 time 
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Nov. 26. 


The diſtreſe 
of the Im- 
perial army. 
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"ary" 


* kur brilon or ru 
X1, time proviſions ere; become extremely ſcarce; 


r as; A body of F rench cavalry | which hovered in 
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Fr : 


the neighbourhood, often interrupted the con- 


iR or rendered theit arrival difficult and un- 


"certain," Diſeaſes began to ſpread among the 


ſoldiers, eſpecially among the Italians and Spa- 


N unaccuſtomed to ſuck; inclement, wea-, 
er; great numbers were diſabled from ſerving, 
and many died. At length, ſuch breaches were 
made as' ſeemed practicable, and Charles re- 
ſolved to hazard a general aſſault, in ſpite of 
all the remonſtrances of his generals concerning 
the imprudence of attacking a numerous gar- 
rifon,” conducted and animated by the, moit 
gallant « of the French nobility, with, an army 
weakened by diſeaſes, and diſheartened withill 
ſucceſs. The Duke of Guile, ſuſpecting the Em- 
peror's; intentions from the Snordigamq hurry; 
which he obſerved. in the enemy's.camp, ordered 
all his troops to their reſpective poſts. They ap- 
peared imtnediately on the walls, and behind 
the breaches, with ſuch a determined coug · 
tenance, ſo eager for the combat, and ſo Well 
repared to give the aſſailants a warm recep. 
tion, that the Imperialiſts, inſtead of advancing 
to the charge when the word of command was 
given, ſtood motionleſs, in A timid. dejected 
filence, . "The Emperor, perceiving, that he could 
not truſt troops whoſe | ſpirits were ſo much 


e , retired abruptly to his quarters, com- 


Ps 
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of abandoning the ſiege, though” he ſaw the” 
neceffity of changing the method of attack. Fe 
ſuſpended the fury of his battefies, and pro. 


poſed to proteed by the more ſecure but tedious 
method of Tapping. But as it ſtill continued 


ro fein or to ſnow Almolt inceffantiy, ſuch ag 


were employed in this ſervice endured incre- 
dibie hardſhips; and the duke of Guiſe, whoſe 
induſtry was not inferior to his valour, diſcover- 
ing all their mines, counter worked them, and 
prevented their effect. At laſt, Charles finding 
it impoſſible to contend any longer with the 

rigour of the ſeaſon, and with enemies whom 
he could neither overpower by force, nor ſub- 
due by art, while at the ſame time a contagious 
diſtemper raged among his troops, and cut off 
daily great numbers of the officers as well as 
ſoldiers, yielded to the ſolicitations of his gene- 
rals, Who conjured him to ſave the remains of 
his army by a timely retreat; „Fortune, 
ſays he, I nom perceive, reſembles other fe- 
males, and chooſes to confer her favours on 
young men, while me rl I who e 
eee Mey: * $ wan 
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chat he was now deſerted. by bis fel. Boox xl. 5 
diers, who deſerved hb longer the name eb: men 5 . 


— , ka 
-DexeLy as this behiiour: of his Nerf mor- w. . a 


tified and affected Charles, he Would not hear / tbe 
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Bookx:X Upon this, he gave orders immediately to 
Gon” raiſe-the ſiege, and ſubmitted to the diſgrace of 


1552. 
— 


Roin of the 
Imperial 
army, and 
humanity of 


the French, 


abandoning. the enterpriſe, after having con- 
tinued fiſty-ſix days before the town, during 
which time he had loſt upwards of thirty thou- 
by the enemy. The duke of Guiſe, as ſoon as 
he perbeived the intention of the Imperialiſts, 
took: meaſures; te prevent their retiring unmo- 
leſted, and [ſent out ſeveral bodies both of 
cavalry and infantry: to infeſt their rear, ta pick 
up ſtragglers, and to ſeize every opportunity of 
attacking them with advantage. Such was the 
confuſion with which they made their retreat, 
that the French might have annoyed them in 
the moſt cruel manner. But when they ſallied 
out; a ſpectacle preſented itſelf to their view, 
which extinguiſhed at once all hoſtile rage, and 
melted them into tenderneſs and compaſſion. 
The Imperial camp was filled with the ſick and 
wounded, with the dead and the dying. In 


all the different roads by which the army retired, 


numbers were found, Who, having made an 


effort to eſcape, beyond their ſtrength, were left, 
when they could go no farther, to periſn with- 
out aſſiſtance. This they received from their 
enemies, and were indebted to them for all the 
kind offices which their friends had not the 
power to perform. The 2 of Guiſe imme- 

| a 
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dfately"ordered proper Trefreſhinhts for fuck as Boo . 
wete dying of hunger; ke" appointed furgeens 155 

to attend the ſick and wounded ; he removed 

fuch as could bear it into che adjettnevillages + 

and theſe who would have fuffered by 

carried ſo far; he admitted into the fofpirals 

which/he had firted up in the City for His owtr 

folder As ſoon as they recdvered;” he ent 

them Home” under an eſeort of ſoldiers, and 

with money to bear their charges. By theſe 

acts of humanity, which were uneommon in that 

age, when War was carried on with greater ran- 

copr and ferocity than at preſent, the duke of 

Gviſe completed the fame which he had acquired 

by his gallant and ſucceſsful defence of Metz, ens 

and engaged thoſe whom he had vanquiſhed to 


vie with his own countryment in extolling His 
name! A 


* * * 7 4 


5 Ts ae calamities in geen were 14425 "FP SY 

ſueh unfortunate events in Traly,” as rendered Ears 
this the moſt diſaſtrous year in the Emperor's «fan i 
nte. During his reſidence at Villach, Charles 


had applied to Coſmo di Medici for the loan 
af u ee thouſand © crown. But 15 


43.4 


Ls 


ae ae Thuan, lib. FREY 40 FOR Done 

Hiſts de Frange, tom. iii. 3092, Pere Danie!'s account of 
this ſiege is taken from the journal of the Sieur de Salignac, 
who was preſent, Natal, Comit, Hiſtor. 129. 


: 8001 2 credit 
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Boot XI. credit at that time was ſo lo, that in order to 
obtain chis inbonſiderable ſum; he was obliged 


1555. 


The revolt 
of Siena, 


901 ple, which gained the aſcendant, beſought the 


THE REIGN OP THE 


to put him in poſſeſſion of the principality of 
Piombino, and by giving up that, he loſt che 
footing which he had "hitherto | maintained 'in 
Tuſcany, and enabled Coſmo to aſſume, for the 
future, the tone and deportment of a Prince 
altogether independent. Much about the time 
that his indigence conſtrained him to part with 
this valuable territory, he loſt Siena, which waz 
of ſtill greater conſequence, ehen * 5 
conduct of Don Diego de rape *. 


V1L& 1476 T1 — I 

Six, like moſt of F = p kr cities in . 
had long enjoyed a republican government, un- 
der the protection of the Empire; but being 
torn in pieces by the diſſenſions between the 
nobility. and the people, which divided alli the 


Italian commonwealths, the faction of the peo- 


TI * 
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Emperor to become the guardian of the admi -· 
niſtration which they had eſtabliſhed, and ad- 
mitted into their city a ſmall: body of Spaniſh 
ſoldiers, whom he had ſent to countenance the 
execution of the laws, and to preſerve tran- 
quillity among chem. The direction of theſe 
troops Was: given to Mendoza, at that time 
er for ne ee rains who fer: 
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ſuaded the credulous multitude, that it was 


attempt of the nobles, to allow him to build a 
citadel in Siena; and as he flattered himſelf that 
by means of this fortreſs he might render the 
Emperor maſter of the city, he puſhed on the 
works with all poſſible diſpatch. But he threw 
off the maſk too ſoon. Before the fortifications 
were completed, he began to indulge his na- 
rural haughtineſs and ſeverity of temper, and 
to treat the citizens with great inſolence. At 
the ſame time the ſoldiers in garriſon being paid 
as irregularly as the Emperor's troops ufually 
were, lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the inha- 
bitants, and were guilty of nally acts of N 
and eppreton. MT OOH» 4308 POE” N * 
S143) (5:25 anne 3 0 + 1 1150 
» Thresz injuries Feikened the Sieneſe to a 


ſenſe of their danger. As they ſaw the neceſſity 
of exerting themſelves; while the unfiniſhed for- 
 tifications'of the ciradel left them any hopes of 


ſucceſs, they applied to the French ambaſſador 
at Rome, who readily promiſed them his maſter”s 
protection and aſſiſtance. At the Tame time, 
forgetting their domeſtick animoſities when ſuch 


neceſſary for their, ſecurity againſt any future 


* 
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The Sieneſe 
court the af. 
fiance of 
France, 


a mortal blow was aimed at tlie liberty and 


exiſtence of the republick, they ſent agents to 


the exiled nobles, and invited them to concur 
with them in ſaving their country from the ſer- 


vitude 


16 


N 


levelled it with the ground, that no 
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N vitude with which it was threateged. As there 


Was not a moment to Joſe, meaſures were con- 
certed ſpeedily, but with. great prudence; and 
ere executed with equal yigour, . The citizens 
roſe ſuddenhy in arms che exiles flocked ino 
the zown from different: parts, with all heir par: 
iſans, ;and: what troops they could draw .togs- 
ther; and ſeyeral bodies of mercenaries. ip the 
pay of Hrance appeared. ta ſupport them. The 


i nene dee e and Rue bee 


ourage.z, but..ſceing nor prelpect,of reliet, and 
having no hopes of maintaining their ſtation 
long in a, half-finiſhed fortreſs, .they Con gave 
it up. oTh he Sieneſe, with, the utmoſt alacrity, 


pant 
might remain of that odious ſtructure, which 
qhad been raiſed, in order to enſlave them.. At 
dhe Lame time renouncing, all Sonne xipn WIr. 


the Emperor, they ſent, amhaſſadors to 7 
dhe King, of Fragce gs che e 


. liberty, and 40 entreat abat,;he. would ſecure. 10 
them the, perpetual enjoyment of that 05 y 
Continuing his protection. to gheir repy Moe 
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Deſcent of To. theſe. miforunes, ane Kill more fatal had 


the Turks 


ire lm fucgerdgd. Tie vere. aden 
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having fi let that kingdom witli murmuring and 
diſaffection, the Prince of Salerno, the head of 
the malecbntents, act fled to the court of 
France, where all ho boft Wiwill to the Em- 
peror or his minifters,/ were fate: of finding pro- 
tectiom andiaſſiſtance. Fhat nobleman; in the 
uſual ſtyle f exiles, boaſting much of his par- 
tiſans, and of bis gteat influence witli ther, 
prevailed on Henty to tlünk ef invading Na- 
ples, from / expectation ef being Joined: y all 
thoſe with whom the Printe of Salerno heid 
corteſpondence, or -who were diſſatisſied cumth 
*Toltedo's government. But though / the: firſt 
hint of this enterpriſe was ſuggeſted by the 
Prince of Salerno, Henty did not: chooſe that 
Ats ſueceſd fotfld entirely depetid upon his being 
tuble t fulfił cheꝰ promiſes which he had made. 
He applied for aid to Soly man, hom hs court- 
ed, after his father's example, as his moſt vigor- 
© ous avatlidiy ag parnft the Emperor, and ſolicited | 
Hin to A his Operations by ſent k 
powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. 1 . 
© nor difficult to obtain hat he requeſted bf the 
Sultan, "who, at this time, was highly incenſed 
Againſt the houſe of Avftria, on account Uf che 
bi procttdings in Hung gary. He ordered att Run + 
red und Hfty ſhips to be equipped, that they 
ee the coaſt of Naples, at what- 


nad Fever 


of Don Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, 'Boox-Xl. 
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agreed on, 
eee and om 
-at-laft. caſting 


inople, and thus 
em the . 


3 of 17 — . — fr / moſt | 
14 c lo ſe 
13 and Lretired from Metz into 5 05 2 


with the cruel reverſe: "of 
d bühn in ki is declining ag Be; 
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uch a pitch, as entirely broke the vigour of his 
conſtitution, and rendered him peeviſn, difficult 
of acceſs, and often incapable of applying to 
buſineſs. But whenever he enjoyed any interval 
of eaſe, all his thoughts were bent on revenge; 
and he deliberared; with the utmoſt ſolicitude, 
concerning the moſt proper means of annoying 
France, and of 'effacing the ſtain which had ob- 
ſcured the reputation and glory of his arms. 
All che ſchemes concerning” Germany, which 
had engroſſed him ſb long, being difcoticerted 
dy the peace of Paſſau, the affairs of the Etn- 
pite become only ſecondary objects of attention; 
and enmity to France was the 5 1 2 __ 
Hoa which Thielly K ou _ 
f IDK; 545 1 24 CFE 
* Taz turbulent ambition ef Able of Bran- 
denbui rg excited violent commotions, which dil- 
turbed the Empire duting this year. That 


Prince's troops having ſhared in the calamities 
of the ſiege of Metz, were greatly reduted in 


number. But the Emperor, prompted by Sta- 
tltude for his diſtinguiſhed ſervices on that oc - 
cafion, or perhaps with a ſecret view of forterit- 
.ing Aiviſions among the Princes of the Empire, 
Kaving paid up all the money due to Bit, be 
ke ene with that fom'to ire ſo many of 
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The violent 


proceedings 
of Albert of 
Branden 


burg, 
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Book at the ſoldiers diſmiſſed. from the ee army. 
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chat he. as ſoon at the head of a body of, men 
as numerous as ever. The biſhops of Bam- 
berg and Wurtzburg having ſolicited the Im- 
perial chamber, to annul, by its authority, the 
iniquitous conditions which Albert had com- 


pelled them to ſign, that court unanimouſly 


found all their engagements with him to be 
void in their own nature, becauſe they had been 
extorted by force; enjoined, Albert to renounce 
all glaim to the performance of them; and, if 
he ſhquld perſiſt in ſuch an unjuſt demand, ex- 
horted all the Princes of the Empire to take 
arms der him as a diſturber of the publick 
tranquillity. To this, deciſion, Albert oppoſed 
the confirmation of his tranſactions with the two 
prelates, which the Emperor had granted him 


as the reward of his having joined the Imperial 


. army at Metz; and in order to intimidate his 


antagoniſts, as well As to convince them of his 
reſolution not to relinquiſh his pretenſions, be 
put his troops in motion, that he might ſecure 
the territory in queſtion. Various endeavours 
were employed, and many expedients propoſed, 
in, order to prevent the kindling a new war in 
Germany. But the ſame warmth. of remper 
which, rendered Albert turbulent and enterpriz- 


iog,,inſpiring him with the moſt ſanguine hopes 
| of 
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of ſucceſs, even in his wildeſt undertakings, he Book XI. 
diſdainfully rejected all er n veettures oy - 
accommodation; Lv. $341) Ty 
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rom khis; the Imperial l ified its He is con 

dectee dgainſt him, and required the Eleæctor of tc: 5 5 
Saxony, together with ſeveral other Princess 
mentioned by name, to take arms in order to 

carry it into execution. Maurice, and thoſe 

affociated with him, were not "utwilling to un- 

dertake this ſervice. "They were extremely foli- 

citous to maintain publick order by ſupporting 

the authofity of the Imperial chamber, and 

faw the necelſſicy of giving a timely check to the | 


1 8 of an ambitious Prince, b had 1 no 
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ak ce 


pulſe of La ade affiotis. 22175 had 177050 
pat ſufpect, that the Enipetvr encouraged 
Albert in his extravagant and irregular proceed- 
ings, and ſecretly afforded him aſſiſtance, that, 
by railing. him up to rival Maurięe in power, 
he might, in any future broil, make uſe of his 
aſſiſtance to counterbalance and control the 
h which the 5 24d 1 dby,. in me 
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Tate conſiderations united the moſt power- 
Ay — fot Princes in Germany im a league” againſt Al- 
255 . bert, of Which Maurice was dechazed general- 
racy formed %], This formidable confederacy, however, 


againſt 3 


of which: wrought no change in Albert's ſentiments y but 
x — as he knew that he could not reſiſt ſo many 
Princes, if he ould allow them time to aſſemble 
their forces he endeavoured, by his activity, to 
deprive them of all the advantages which they 
might derive from their united power and num- 
bers and for that reaſon marched directly againſt 
Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded) moſt. 
Is. was happy for the allies, that the conduct of 
their affairs, was committed to a Prince af ſuch 
abilities. He, by his authority and example, 
had inſpired, them with vigour; and having carl 
ried on their prepazations with a degree of rapi- 
dity. of which confederate bodies are ſeldom | 
capable, he was in condition to face Albert be- 
* be cad 9 wy: reptile propre” 
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Tims: armies, be were hb equal is 
numbers each conſiſting of twenty-four thoufand 
men, met at Sieverhauſeh, inthe dutchy of Lu- 
nenburgh 3/ and the violent animoſity againſt 
each othet, which poſſeſſed the two leaders, did 
not ſuffer them to continue long inactive. The 
M. e with the An ha, tage, 
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marched fiercely to the combat; they fought with 


the greateſt obſtinacy ; and as both generals 
were capable of availing themſelves of every 
favourable occurrence, the battle remained dong 


doubtful, cach gaining ground upon the other 


alternately. At laſt victory declared dar Mau- 
rice, who was ſuperior in cavalry, and Albert's 
army fled. in confuſion, leaving four thouſand 
dead in the field, and their camp, baggage and 
artillery, in the hands of the conquerors. The 
allies bought W victory dear, their beſt troops 
ſuffered greatly, two ſons of the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, a Duke of Lunenburgh, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction, were among the number of 
the ſlainꝰ . But all theſe were ſoon forgotten; for 
Maurice himſelf, as he led up to a ſecond charge a 


body of horſe which had been broken, received a 


wound with a piſtol- bullet in the belly, of which 
he died two days after the battle, in the thirty - 
ſecond year of his age, and in the fixth after hi 
attaining the electoral dignity. 
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*. defeats 
his army. 


but is killed 
inthe battle. 


Or. all the perfonages who have 5 in = charac> 


che -hiſtory of this active age, when great occur- 
cences, and ſudden revolutions, called forth ex- 
traordinary talents to view, and afforded them 


? „ Hiſtoria p pugnæ infollcis inter Maurit. & Albert. bes. 
Wiutsero audtore apud Scard. ii. 559, Steid. 383. Ruſ⸗ 
celli epaſtres aux Princes, 154. Arnoldi vita Maurit. 1245. 
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Poor xl. full opportunity to diſplay themſelves, Maurice 


may juſtly be conſidered as the moſt remarkable. 


If his exorbitant ambition, his profound diſſi- 


mulation, and his unwarrantable uſurpation of 
his kinſman's honours and dominions, exclude 


4 him from being praiſed as a virtuous man; his 


prudence in concerting his meaſures, this vigour 


in executing them, and the uniform ſucceſs with 
which they were attended, entitle him to the 
appellation of a great Prince. At an age, when 
impetuoſity of ſpirit commonly predominates 


over political wiſdom, - when the higheſt effort 
even of a genius of the firſt order is to fix on 


a bold ſcheme, and to execute it with prompti- 


tude and courage, he formed and conducted an 
intricate plan of policy, which deceived the moſt 
artful Monarch in Europe. At the very junc- 


ture When the Emperor had attained: to almoſt 


unlimited deſpotiſm, Maurice, with power ſeem- 


ingly: inadequate to ſuch an undertaking, com- 


pelled him to relinquiſh all his uſurpations, and 
eſtabliſhed not only the religious but civil liber- 
ties of Germany on ſuch foundations as have 
hitherto remained unſhaken. Although, at one 
period of his life, his conduct excited the jealouſy 
of the Proteſtants, and at another, drew on him 
the reſentment of the Roman Catholicks, ſuch 


was his maſterly addreſs, that he was the only 
Prince of * 28 was in any degree, n 


the 
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the confidence of both, and whom both lamented 
as the moſt able as well as faithful guardian of 
the conſtitution and lee of his ebe | 


T4 ' 
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caſioned among his troops, prevented them from 
making the proper improvement of the vic- 
tory which they had gained. Albert, whoſe ac- 
tive courage, and profuſe liberality, rendered 
him the darling of ſuch military adventurers as 
were little ſolicitous about the juſtice of his cauſe, 
ſoon re- aſſembled his broken forces, and made 
freſh levies with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was 


quickly at the head of fifreen thouſand men, 


and renewed his depredations with additional 
fury. But Henry of Bruntwick- having taken 
the command of the allied troops, defeated him 
in a ſecond battle, ſcarcely leſs bloody than the 
former. Even then his courage did not ſink, 
nor were his reſources exhauſted. He made 
ſeveral efforts, and ſome of them very vigorous, 
to retrieve his affairs: But being laid under the 
ban of the Empire by the Imperial chamber; 
being driven by degrees out of all his hereditary 
territories, as well as thoſe which he had uſurped; 


being forſaken by many of his officers, and 


overpowered by the number of his enemies, he 
fed for refuge into France. After having been, 
for a conſiderable time, the terror and ſcourge 
of Germany, he lingered out ſome years in an 

K 4 indigent 
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os xt, indigent and dependant ſtare of exile, the miſe · 
1553. Ties of which his reſtleſs and arrogant ſpirit en · 
dured with the moſt indignant impatience. 

* 12, Upon his death without iſſue, his territories, 
44 Which had been ſeized by the Princes who took 

a arms againſt him, were reſtored, by a decree of 


the Emperor, to his collateral hers pf wy en 
of . . | 


— 


fl 


Maurice's kde 2 left only one daughter, 
N who was afterwards married to William Prince 
23 of Orange, by whom ſhe had a ſon who bore his 
Ggaity. grandfather's. name, and inherited the great 
| talents for which he was conſpicuous, a violent 
diſpute aroſe concerning the ſucceſſion to his 
honours and territories. John Frederick, the 
| degraded elector, claimed the electoral dignity, 
and that part of his patrimonial eſtate of which 
he had been violently ſtripped after the Smal- 
-- kaldick war. Auguſtus, Maurice's only brother, 
pleaded his right not only to the hereditary poſ- 
3 of cheir family, but to the electoral dig- 
"nity, and to the territories which Maurice had 
acquired. As Auguſtus was a Prince of con- 
ſiderable abilities, as well as of great candour 
aud gentleneſs of manners, the ſtates of Saxony, 
- 1.) forgetting the merits and ſufferings of their for- 
| mer matters nen ny, in his favour. His 


ll 2 Sleid, 592. * 309 suv. Corp. bil. "Germ. 1075. 
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King of Deamark, whoſe daughter he had mar- 
ried, and zealouſſy eſpouſed by the King of the 
Romans, out of regard to Maurice s memory. 
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The. degraded Elector, though, ſecretly favoured 


by his ancient enemy the Emperor, was at laſt 
obliged. to relinquiſh his claim, upon obtaining 
a ſmall addition to the territories which had been 
allotted to him, together with a ſtipulation, ſecu- 
ring to his family the eventual ſucceſſion, upon 
A failure of male heirs in the Albertine line. 
That unfortunate, but magnanimous Prinee 


died next year, ſoon after ratifying this treaty of . 


agreement; and the electoral dignity is ſtill poſ- 


bein by the deſcendants of Avguftus*, his 


© Dyno theſe tranſactions in Wenne war 
Was carried on in the Low- Countries with con- 
ſiderable vigour. The Emperor, 4 impatient to 
efface the ſtain which his ignominious repulſe at 
Merz left upon his military reputation, had an 
army early! in the field, and laid ſiege to Terou- 
ane. Though the town was of ſuch import- 
ance, that Francis uſed to call it one of the two 
pillows on which a King of France might ſleep 


with ſecurity, the fortifications'were in diſrepair: 


Hemy⸗ truſting to what had happened at Metz, 
thought nothing more was Hate to render 


Seid. 587. Thuan. 409. Stray, Corp. hi, Germ, 
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all the efforts of the enemy abortive; a to: 
reinforce the garriſon with a conſiderable num- 
ber of the young nobility. But PEfe,, avete- 
ran officer who commanded them, being killed, 
and the Imperialiſts puſhing the ſiege with great 
vigour and perſeverance, the place was taken 


by aſſault. That it might not fall again into 


the hands of the French, Charles ordered not 


only the fortifications but the town to be raſed, 
and the inhabitants to be diſperſed in the adja · 


cent cities. Elated with this ſueceſs, the Im- 


perialiſts immediately inveſted Heſdin, which, 


though defended with great bravery, was like- 
wiſe taken by aſſault, and ſuch of the garriſon 
as eſcaped the ſword were made priſoners. The 
Emperor entruſted the conduct of this ſiege to 
Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, Prince of Pied- 
mont, who, on that occaſion, gave the firſt diſ- 
play of thoſe great talents for military command, y 
which ſoon entitled him to be ranked among the 
firſt generals of the age, and facilitated his re- 
eſtabliſhment in his hereditary dominions, the 


greater part of which having been over. run by 


Theprogreſs 
* of the Im 
taliſts 
LE fquiets the 
French 


Francis in his expeditions into any; were _ 
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Tui loſs of theſe towns, eber with ſo 
many perſons of diſtinction, either killed or 
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taken by the enemy, was no inconſiderable cala- Boon Xl. 
mity to France, and Henry felt it very ſenſibly; 
but he was ftill more © mortified at the Em- 
perot's having aſſumed his wonted ſuperiority 
in the feld ſo ſoon after the blow at Metz, 
which the French had repreſented as fatal to 
his power. He was aſhamed, too, of his own 
remiſſneſs and exceſſive ſecurity at the opening 
of the campaign; and, in order to repair that 
error, he aſſembled a numerous army, and led 
it into the Low-Countries. 


N 


Nover at the e of ſuch a formidable „ 
enemy, Charles left Bruſſels, where he had been We 
ſhur up ſo cloſely during ſeven months, that it 179 
came to be believed in many parts of Europe 19 
that he was dead; and though he was ſo much 4 
debilitated by the gout that he could hardly 9 


bear the motion of a litter, he haſtened to join 
his army. The eyes of all Europe were turned 
with expectation towards thoſe mighty and ex- 
aſperated rivals, between whom a deciſive battle 
was now thought unavoidable. But Charles 
having prudently declined to hazard a general 
engagement, and the violence of the autumnal 
rains rendering it impoſſible for the French to 
undertake any ſiege, they retired, without having 
performed any thing ſuitable to the great pre. 
parations which they had made. | 
2 Hargue, 672: Thuan, 46. g 
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Book Nl, Taz Imperial arms, did not make the ſame 
8 1553. progreſs | in Italy. The narrownelſs of the Km- 
7 2 peror's s finances ſeldom allowed him to act with 
— vigour in two different places at the ſame. time; 
* and having exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in 
order to make a great effort in the Low- Coyn- 
tries, his operations on the other ſide of the 
Alps were proportionally feeble, The viceroy 
of Naples, in conjunction with Coſmo di Me- 
dici, who was greatiy alarmed at the intro- 
duction of French troops into Siena, endea- 
voured to become maſter of that city. But, 
inſtead of reducing the Sieneſe, the Imperialiſts 
were obliged to retire abruptly, in order to 
defend their own country, upon the appearance 
of the Turkiſh fleet, which threatened the coaſt 
of Naples; and the French not only eſtabliſhed 
themſelves more firmly in Tuſcany, but, by 
the afliſtance of the Turks, conquered a great 
part of the iſland of Ones, e at that 
line, to e e e te 
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ant in Tue Alke of the houſe of. Auſtria declined 
1 * Beck in Hungary during the courſe of this 
As the troops which Ferdinand kept! in 

Tapete received their pay very irregularly, 
they lived almoſt at diſcretion” upon the  inha- 
qt es; and their" infolence and ee 
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them from their new ſovereign, who, inſtead of 
protecting, plundered his ſubjects. Their in- 
dighation” at this, addeck to their defire of re- 
venging Martinuzzrs death, "wrought ſo muc! 
upon a turbulent nobility, impatient of injury 
and upon a fietce people, prone to change, Hh 
they were ripe for à fevoH. At that very jutic- 
ture, cheir lace Queen Tfabella, togetfler with 
her fon! appeared in Tratifytvanid, Her an- 
bitious- mind could net beat the 5 5. 
inuctiviey of 4 private life; aud 
quickly ef che ceſlon which me had | l 
the crown in the year one thouſand five hun- 


dred and fiſty-one, ſhe left the place of her 
retreat; 


hoping that the diffatisfattion of the 
Froingartins with” the "Auſtrian | goverüment 
would prompt them once t more to recogniſe her 
ons right to the crown. Some noblemen of 
great eminence declared immediately i in his 

your. The Baſha of Belgrade, by Solyman's 


order, eſpouſed his cauſe, in, oppoſition to, Fer- 


dinand ; the Spaniſh and German doldiers, in - 


ſtead of advancing ; againſt the enemy, mutinied 


for want, of pay, declaring that they would | 
march back to Viennas, 10 that Cataldo, their Ferns 


eral, was obliged to abandon Tranſylvania 


to Ilabella and the Tarte, and to place bimſelf Trang 


at the head of the mutineers, that by his autho- 


rity he might reſtrain them from plundering 
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Fuba dis attention was turned ſo entirely 
wards; the affairs of Germany, and his trea- 


Solymin's 
domeſtick 


diſtre 
| ry o much exhauſted by his late efforts in 


ungaty, that he made no. attempt to recover 
09 valuable province, although . a; favourable 
opportunity for that purpoſe preſented irſelf, as 
Solyman was chen engaged in a war with Perſia, 
and involved beſides indomeſtick calamities which 
engroſſed and diſturbed his mind. Solyman, 
though, diſtinguiſhed,; by, many accompliſhments, 
from the other Ottoman Princes, had all the 
paſſiens eculiar to that violent and haughty 
race. He Was Jealgus. of his authority, ſudden 
28 well as furious in his anger, and ſuſceptible 


of all that rage of love, which reigns in the 


Eaſt, ang often produces the wildeſt, and moſt 
tragical effects. His favourite miſtreſs was a 


8 Circa lan flaye of exquiſite beauty, who bore 


bly . bim a fon called Muüſtapha, whom, both on 
account of his birth-right and merit, he deſtined 

to be the heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Ruſ- 

ſian captive, ſoon ſupplanted the Circaſſian, and 

gained the Sultan's heart. Having the addreſs 
to ketain the conqueſt which ſhe had made, ſhe 
ne polſetion \ of his oe without gh rival for 
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ſeveral ſons and one daughter. All the happi- 
neſs, however, which ſhe derived from the un- 
bounded ſway that the had acquired over a 
monarch whom one half of the world revered 
or dreaded, was embittered by perpetual reflec- 


tions on Muſtapha's acceſſion to the throne, 


and the certain death of her ſons, who, ſhe fore - 
ſaw, would be immediately ſacrificed, according 
to the barbarous jealouſy of Turkiſh policy, to 
the ſafety of the new. Emperor. By dwelling 
continually on this melancholy idea, ſhe came 
gradually to view Muſtapha as the enemy of 
ber children, and to hate him with more than 
a ſtep · mother's ill- will. This prompted her to 
wiſh his deſtruction, in order to ſecure; for one 
of her own ſons the throne which was deſtined 
for him. Nor did ſhe want either ambition to 
attempt ſuch a high enterpriſe, or the arts re- 
quiſite for carrying it into execution. Having 
prevailed on the Sultan to give her only daughter 
in matriage to Ruſtan the Grand Viſier, ſhe 
diſcloſed her ſcheme to that crafty miniſter, who 
perceiving. that it was his own intereſt to co- 
operate with her, \ readily promiſed his aſſiſtance 
towards aggrandizing that branch of the royal 
line, to which he was ſo nearly e 


bien, 
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As ſoon 1 Non had concerted 3 mea- 
Jorrs with this able confident, ſhe began to 
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gion, to WRieh Solytman was ſuperſtitiouſty at- 
txched; and propoſed to found and endow a 
Wyatt inoſque, a work of great experice, but 
tected by the Turks meritorious in the higheſt 
The Mufti whom ſhe eonfulted;” ap- 


proved mueh of her pious intention; but; baving 
been g 


inſtructed by Ruſtan, told her, 
that- ſhe” being a ſlave could derive no . benefit 


herſelf from that holy deed, for all the merit of 


it would accrue to Solyman, the maſter whoſe 
ty ſhe was. Upon this ſlie ſeeed to be 
overrhelmed with ſorrow, and to ſinlæ into the 


deepeſt melancholy, as if the had been diſguſted 
with life and all its enjoyments. Solymart, who 


the Maſque, and re- aſſumed het uſval gaiety 


was abſent with the army, being informed of 
this dejection of mind, and of the cauſe; from 
which it proceeded; diſcovered all the ſalicicade | 


of a lover to remove it, and by a writing under 
his hand declared her a free woman. Roxalana 


having gained this point, proceeded to build 


of ſpirit. But when Solyman, on his return to 


enn e ſent an eunuch, according to 


the cuſtom, of, the feraglio, to bring her to par- 


take of his bed, the, feemingly with deep re- 


oret, but in toſt petemptory manner, de- 


clined to follow t the eunuch, TO that what 


had — an honour to her while 2 flave 
* 2 


ame 
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2 krime as ſhe was now a free woman, and that Boox XI. 
ſhe would not involve either the Sultan or her- 1 
ſelf in the guilt that muſt be contracted by ſuch 
an open violation of the law of their prophet. 
Solyman, whoſe paſſion this difficulty, as well 

as the affected delicacy which gave riſe to it, 

firightened and inflamed; had recourſe imme- 

diately to the Mufti for his direction. He 

replied, agreeably to the Koran, that Roxalana's 
ſcruples were well founded; but added, artfully, 
in words which Ruſtan had taught him to uſe, 
that it was in the Sultan's power to remove 

theſe difficulties by eſpouſing her as his lawful 

wife. The -amotous monarch cloſed eagerly. 

with the propoſal, and folemnly married her, 
according to the form of the Mahometan ritual; 

though, by doing fo, he diſregarded-a a maxim of 
policy which the pride of the Ottoman blood 
had taught all the Sultans ſince Bajazet I. to 
conſider as inviolable. From his time, none of 
the "Turkiſh" monarchs had married, becauſe, 
when he was vanquiſhed and taken priſoner by 
Tamerlane, his wife had been abuſed with bar- 
barous inſolence by the Tartars. That no ſimi- 
lar calamity might ſubje& the Ottoman family 
to the like diſgrace, the Sultans admitted none 
to their bed but ſlaves, whoſe diſhonour could 
not N NOT, — 5 ſain en NO NW: .. 2 
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Boor * Br the more uncommon the ſtep was, the 
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more it convinced Roxalana, of the unbounded 
tan's heart; and emboldened her to proſecute, 
with, greater hope of ſucceſs, the ſcheme, that 
the, had, formed in order to deſtroy Muſtapha. 
This young Frince having been entruſted by 
his father, according to the pradtire of. the Sul- 


tans in that age, with the government of ſeveral 


different. provinces, was at. that. time inyeſted 
with the adminiſtration. in Diarbequir, the an- 
cient Meſopotamia, which Solyman had wreſted 
from the Perſians, and added to his empire. In 
all theſe different commands, Muſtapha had 


conducted himſelf with ſuch cautious prudence 


as could give no offence. to his father, though, 
at the ſame. time, he gopyerned with ſo much 
moderation as well as juſtice, and diſplayed ſuch 
valour and generoſity as rendered him equally 
the favourite of the people and the ee of 
ph EROS HOPE 20 2693-D4Þ 2710158 


Tuzkx was no room to lay any . wer 
to his charge, that could impair” the high opi- 
nion which his father entertained of him. Rox- 
alana's malevolence was more refined; ſhe 
turned his virtues againſt him, and made uſe 
olf theſe as engines for his deſtruction. She 
often. mentioned, in Solyman's preſence, the 
ſplendid qualities of his ſon z ſhe celebrated bis 


* 11 1 cour agcs 
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biirage, his liberality, bis popular arts, with Book Xt, 


malicious and exaggerated praiſe.” As ſoon as 
ſhe perceived that tlie Sultan heard theſe enco- 
miums, which wete often repeated, with un- 
eaſineſs 3 that ſuſpicion” of. his ſun began to 
mingle itſelf with his former "eſteem; and 
That by degrees he came to view him with 
jealouff and fear, ſhe introduced, as by acci- 
dent, ſome diſcourſe concerning the rebellion of 
his father Selim againſt Bajazet his grandfather : 
ſhe cook: notice of the bravery of the veteran 
troops under Muſtaphi's command, and of the 
heig of Diatbequir- to the territories 
of the Perſi Sophi, Solyman's mortal enemy. 
By theſe arts, whatevet remained of paternal 
tenderneſs was entirely extinguiſhed; and fuck 
paſſionis'were kindled in the breaſt of the Sultan, 
as gave all Roxalana's malignant ſuggeſtions 
the colour not only of probability but of truth. 
A deeptrooted hatred ſucteeded, now; to his 
ſuſpicions and fear of Muſtapha. He appointed 
ſpies to obſerve. and report all his words and 
actions; be watched and Rood on his guard 
againſt him as his moſt dangerous enemy. 1 


Havmd thus alienated the Sultari's Mit 
ftbm Muſtaphaz Roxalana yentured upon ano- 
ther ſtep. She entreated Solyman to allow her 
own ſons the liberty © of appearing at court, 
hoping that by gaining acceſs to their father; 

| k2 they 
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deportment, inſinuate themſelves into that place 
in his affections which Muſtapha had formerly 
held; and, though what ſne demanded was 
contrary to the practice of the Ottoman family 
in that age, the uxorious monarch granted her 
requeſt,” To all theſe female intrigues Ruſtan 
added an artifice ſtill more ſubtle, which com- 
pleted the Sultan's deluſion, and heightened 
his jealouſy and fear. He wrote to the Baſhaws 
of the provinces adjacent to Diarbequir, in- 
ſtructing them to ſend him regular intelligence 
of Muſtapha's proceedings in his government, 
and to each of them he gave a private hint, 
flowing in appearance from his zeal for their 


- intereſt, that nothing would be more acceptable 


to the Sultan than to receive favourable ac- 
counts of a ſon whom he deſtined to ſuſtain the 
glory of the Ottoman name. The Baſhaws 
ignorant of his fraudulent intenti on, and eager 
10 pay court to their ſovereign at ſuch an caſy 
price, filled. their letters with ſtudied but fatal 
panegyricks of Muſtapha, repreſenting him as 
a Prince worthy to ſucceed ſuch an illuſtrious 
father, and as endowed with talents which 
might enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal 


- his fame, Theſe letters were induſtriouſi 
ſhewn to Solyman, at the: ſeaſons) when it was 
1 chat they would. make the deepeſt im- 


preſſion. 
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of his ſon wounded him to the heart; he ſuſ- 
pected his principal officers of being ready to 
Favour the moſt deſperate attempts of a Prince 
whom they were ſo fond to praiſe and fancying 
chat he ſaw them already aſſaulting his throne. 
with rebellious arms, he determined, while it 
was yet in his power, to anticipate the blow, and 
to ſecure hisown ſafety by his ſon's deatn. 
Nate Bf © erin rihet Daryiao tar to 
Fon thus purpoſe, though under pretence of 
renewing the war againſt Perſia, he ordered 
Ruſtan to march towards Diarbequir at the head 
of a numerous” army, and to rid him of a ſon 
Vhoſe life he deemed inconſiſtent with his on 
ſafety. But chat crafty miniſter did not chooſe 
to be loaded with the odium of having executed 
chis eruel order. As ſoon as he arrived in Syria 
he wrote to Solyman, that the danger was ſo 
imminent as called for his immediate preſence ; 
that the camp was full of Muſtapha's emiffaries; 
that many of the ſoldiers were corrupted; that 
che äffections of all leaned towards him; that 
- he had diſcovered a negociation which had been 


marry Muſtapha with one of his daughters; 
chat he already felt his own talents as well as 
authority to be inadequate to the exigencies of 


ian T5 3 along 


carried on with the Sophi of Perſia in order to 


ſuch an arduous conjuncture; that the Sultan 
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Book x1. alone bad ſagacjry to-\difcern what reſolution; 


7853. 


” ſhould: be talcen in thoſe: circumſtances, and 
een 


lution 1 amm 
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Tun u a courting thoftiendfuip che 
Sophi, Roxalana gnd Ruſtan had "reſerved ag 
the laſt and moſt envenomed of all their calum- 
nies.” It operated with the violence which they 
expected from Solyman's inveterate abhorrence 
of the Perſians, and threw him into the wildeſt 
tranſports of tage. Ile ſet out inſtantly for 
Syria, and haſtened thicher with all the preci · 
1 — and im of fear and revenge, 

$ ſoon as he joined bis army near Aleppo, and 
had concerted meaſures with Ruſtan, he ſent 
a Chiaus or meſſenger of the court to his ſon, 
requiring him to repair immediately to his pre- 
ſence. Muſtapha, though no ſtranger to his 
ſtep· mother machinations, or to Ryſtan's ma- 
ice, or to his father's violent temper,” yet rely- 
ing on his own-innocence, and hoping to diſ- 
credit the accuſations of his enemies by the 
promptitude of his Obedience, fallowed the 
| meſſenger without delay to Aleppo. The mo- 
ment he arrived in thę camp, he was introduced 
into the Sultan's tent, As he entered it, he 
pↄbſerved nothing that could sive him any 
alarm; no additional crowd of attendants; no 
body of armed guards, bu the 4 


oy. Tora " 


＋ * Ce 
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= Hence which always reign in the Sultan's-apart-. Boox XI. 
ments. In a few minutes, however, ſeveral ir” "ad 
Y mutes appeared, at the ſight of whom Multa- | 
9 pha knowing what was his doom, cried with a 
boud voice „Lo, my death “' and attempted 

to fly. The mutes ruſhed forward to ſeize him, 
he reſiſted and ſtruggled, demanding with the 
vtmoſt earneſtneſs to ſee the Sultan; and de- 
ſpair, together with the hope of finding pro- 
tection from the ſoldiers, if he could eſcape our 
of the tent, animated him with ſuch. extra- 
ordinary ſtrength, that, for ſome time, he bafed 
all the efforts of the executioners. Solyman 
was within hearing of his ſon's. cries, as well as 
of the noiſe which the ſtruggle occaſioned, Im- 
patient of this delay of his revenge, and ſtruck 
with terror at the thoughts of Muſtaphe's eſca- 
ping, he drew aſide the curtain which divided 
the tent, and thruſting in his head, darted a 
fierce look towards the mutes, and with wild 
and threatening geſtures ſcemed to chide them 
for ſloth and timidity. At ſight of his father's 
furious and ugrelenting countenance, Muſtapha's 
ſtrength failed, and his courage forſock him; 
che mutes faſtened the bow. ſtring about his a 
_ rt ina nm um ib 
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on Tus Si body was expoſed bard the Sul- 
baus tent. The ſoldiers Sachered round it, and 
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d them who taſted food or even water during 
the remainder of that day. Next morning the 


and Solyman, being afraid that ſome dreadful 
orm would follow this ſullen calm, in order to 
appeaſe the enraged ſoldiers, deprived Ruſtan 
and raiſed Achmet, a gallant officer much beloved 


change, however, was made in concert with 


ſubſide, and the name of Muſtapha to be for- 


& {an * Muſtephs had left, might grow up to 
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contemplating that mournful object with, aſta» 
niſhment, and, ſorrow, and indignation, were 
ready, if à leader had not been wanting, to 
have broke out into the wildeſt exceſſes of rage. 
After giving vent to the firſt expreſſions af their 
grief, they retired each man to his tent, and 
ſhutting themſelves up, bewailed in ſecret the 
eruel fate af their favourite; nor was there one 


ſame ſolitude and ſilence reigned in the camp; 


of the ſeals, ordered him to leave the camp, 


in the army, to the dignity of Viſier. This 


Ruſtan himſelf; that crafry miniſter ſuggeſting 
it as the only expedient which could ſave-him- 
ſelf; or bis maſter. But within a few months, 
when the reſentment of the ſoldiers, began to 


gotten, Achmet was ſtrangled by the Sultans 
command, and Ruſtan reinſtated in the office 


of Vifier. Together with his former power, he 
re-aſſumed the plan for exterminating the race 


of Muſtapha which he had concerted. with 
ana; and as. they v were afraid that e an only 


avenge 
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and by employing the ſame arts againſt him 
which they had practiſed againſt his father, they 
inſpired Solyman with the ſame fears, and pre- 
vailed on him to iffue orders for putting to death 
that young innocent Prince. Theſe orders. oy 
executed with barbarous zeal, by an eun 

who was diſpatched to Burſa, the place where 


the Prince reſided; and no tival Was left to 


diſpute the Ottoman ee with" the ſons: olf 
mae TH: neee bas Ini 1. 50 rl 
24 34 & P10 -fl&f! 1s 

05 W a ka ſcene, productive 15 0 deep 
diſtreſs, ſeldom occurs but in the hiſtory. of the 
great monarchies of the Eaſt,” where the force 
of che climate works up and ſublimes all the 
paſſions. of the human mind into the greateſt 
fury, and the abſolute power of ſaveteigns en- 
ables them to act with uncontroled violence; 
while it paſſed in the court of Solyman, and en- 
gaged his whole attention, Charles was purſuing. 
with the utmoſt ardour, a new ſcheme for ag- 
grandizing his family. About this time, Ed- 
ward the Sixth of England, after a ſhort reign, 
in which he diſplayed ſuch virtues as filled his 


lagerte w with ſanguine hopes af being happy 


2 Augerii Gillen Buſhequii Legationis Torrie | Epigo- 
in iv, Franc, 1615. p. 37. Thuan, lib. 12, p. 432. Mem. 
de mg; f. . Maurocenl hiſtor, | Yepow, lib. . 
D Sit Mer acts m 19 not 
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avenge his death, they redoubled their aſtivity, Boos XI, 
315. 
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Boox XI. under his government, and made them hear wick 
—— patierice all that they ſuffertd from the weakneſs, 
5 the kinchi and Abe Abrieb Uf the tHinifeirs 
who aſſumed the attminiſtration during his mi- 
nority, was ſeized with a lingering diftemper 
which threatened his life. The Emperor no 
ſooner received af account of this, than his am- 
bition, always attentive to ſeize every oppor- 
- unity of acquiring an increaſe of power or of 
"7 rerritories to his ſon, ſuggeſted! the thought of 
adding England to his other kingdoms, by the 
marriage of Philip with the. Princeſs Mary, the 
heir of Edward's crown. Being apprehenſive, 
however, that his ſon, who was then in Spain, 
might decline a match with a Princeſs in her 
chirty-eighth year, and eleven years older chan 
himſelf *; Charles determined, notwichſtanding 
his own age and infirmities, to make offer of 
RON a5 1 « huſband to wy Dan 5 


To which Boe: Riki Aer Was 190 SST i. in 
taped. ny years, and. deſtitute of every charm either of 
| perſon or of manners that could win affection, or 
command efteem, Philip, without heſitation, 

gave his conſent to the match propoſed by his 

father, and was willing, according to the uſual 
maxim of Princes, to ſacrifice his inclination to 

his ambition. In order to enſure wanted 


2 Palay. hiſt, Cancil, Trid, v. l. 0. 13. P. 150. 
. a Emperor, 
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take ſuch ſteps as might facihtate it. Upon 
Edward's demiſe, Mary mounted the throne of 
England; the pretenfions of the lady Jane Gray 
proving as unfortunate as they were ill founded. 
Charles ſent immediately a pompous embaſſy 
to London to congratulate Mary on her acceſſion 
to the throne, and to propoſe the alliance with 
his ſon.” The Queen, dazzled with the proſpect 
pf marrying the heir of the greateſt Monarch in 
Europe; fond of ' uniting more cloſely with her 
mother's family, to which the had been always 
warmly attached; and eager to ſecure the power- 
ful aid which ſhe knew would be neceſſary to- 
wards carrying on her favourite ſcheme of re- 
eſtabliſning che Romiſh religion in England, 
liſtened in the moſt favourable manner to the 
propoſal. Among her ſubjeRs, - it met with a 
very different teception, Philip, it was well 
known, contended for all the tenets of the church 
of Rome with a ſanguinary cal which exceeded 
the meaſure even of Spaniſh bigotry : this 
alarmed aft the numerous partiſans of the Re- 
formation. The Caſtilian” haughtineſs and re- 


throne occupied by perſons who were born ſub- 
Fes, Had become accuſtomed to an unceremo- 


n hiſt, of England; m. 287. 


nious 


Emperor, even before Edward's death, began to Boox XT, 
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The ſenti- 
ments of 
Mary and of 
the Engliſh 
with regard 
to it, 


erve' were far from being "acceptable ta ine 


x56 THE REIN OF THERE 
Booz XI. nious and familiar intercourſe with their ſove- 
bs" Tad reigns. They could not think, withooe the ut. 
moſt uneaſineſs, of admitting a foreign Prince 

to that influence in their councils, which the 
huſband: of their Queen would 'naturally-pollefs, 

They dreaded, both from Philips overbearing 
temper, and from the maxims of the Spaniſfi 
monarchy which he had imbibed, that he would 

* ae into the Queen's mind, dangerous 
10 the liberties of the nation, and would intro- 
Auce foreign troops and money into the king. 
doch 0 aſſiſt her in any attempt Ap. them, 


The houſe ,. ", Ba ULL K theſe. apprehenſions, the houſe of 
— Commons, though in that age extremely obſe- 
inf it, quious to the will of their Monarchs, preſented 
a warm addreſe againſt the Spaniſh match; 
2 pamphlets were publiſhed, repreſenting 
the dangerous conſequences of the alliance with 
Spain, and deſcribing Philip's bigotry and at- 

rogance in the moſt odious colours. But Mary, 

inflexible in all her reſolutions, paid no regard 

to the remonſtrances of her Commons, or to the 
ſentiments of the people. The Emperor, Rav- 
ing ſecured, by various arts, the miniſters whom 
ſhe truſted moſt, they approved warmly of the 
match, and large ſums were remitted by him in 
order to gain the reſt, of the council. Cardinal 

Pole, whom the Pope, immediately upon Mary's 

N had diſpatched as his legate into Eng- 

land, 


land, in order to reconcile; his native country Book XI. 
= to the ſee of Rome, as detained by the Empe- Jg. 
= ror's command at Dillinghen in Germany, left 
bu his: preſerice. he ſhould thwart, Philip's pre- 

tenſions, and employ! his intereſt in favour of 

his kinſman Courtnay Earl of Devonſhire, whom 
the Engliſn ardeatly wiſhed their Wo 
eit a;huſband?. 


1553. 
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& As the gegociation did not 152 i a, The mera 
it was carried forward with the greateſt rapidity, pre} hrs 
the Emperor agreeing, without heſitation, to 
every article in favour of England, which Mary's 
miniſters either repreſented as neceſſary to ſooth 
the people and reconcile them to the match, or 
that y was ſuggeſted by their own fears and jeilouly 
of a foreign maſter. The chief articles were, 
that Philip, during his marfiage with the Queen, 1584. 
thould bear the title of King of England, but * 
the entire adminiſtration of affairs,” as well as 
the ſole diſpoſal of all revenues, offices, and 
benefices, ſhould remain with the Queen; that 
the heirs of the marriage ſhould, together with 
the e crown of England, inherit the dutchy of 
Burgundy and the Low- Countries; We if 
Prince Charles, Philip only ſon by a former 
marriage, ſhould die without iſſue, his children 
| by the Queen, whether male or female, ſhoutd 
ſucceed to the crown of Spain and all the Em- 


n 


„ 4» 


* Carte, iii. 416. * d | 500 


ene peror's 
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Book X peror's hereditary; dominions : that, before the 
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- conſummation of the matriage, Philip ſhould 
ſwear ſolemnly, that he would tetain no domeſtick 
who was not a ſubject of the Queen, and would 
bring no foreigners into the kingdom tliat might 
give umbrage to the Engliſh ,. chat he would 
make no altetation in the conſtitution or laws 
of England; that he would not carry the 
Queen, or any of the children horn of this mar- 
riage, out of the kingdom; that if the Queen 
ſhould die before him without iſſue, he would 
immediately leave the crown to the lawful heir, 


without claiming any right of -admifiiſtration 
whatever; that in conſequence of this mar- 


riage, England ſhould not be engaged in any 
war ſubfiſting between France and Spain; and 
that the alliance between France and m 
ſhould remain in full force „ N 


Bur this treaty, though both the Eitipercr 
and Mary's miniſters employed their utmoſt ad- 
dreſs in framing itfo as to pleaſe the Engliſh; was 


far from quieting their fears and jealouſies. 


They ſaw that words and promiſes. were a feeble 
ſecurity againſt the encroachments of an am- 
bitious Prince, who, as ſoon as he got poſſaſſion 
of the power and advantages which the Queen's 
huſband muſt Kd enjoy, could fig 


* Rymer's Feed, vol. xv# 377. 393. Mem. a0 Ribier, ii. 
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evade any of the articles which either limited his Boor 


authority or obſtructed his ſchemes. © They were 
convinced that the more favourable the con- 
ditions of the preſent treaty were to England, 
the more Philip would be tempted to violate 
them ; and they dreaded that England, like 
Naples, Milan, and the other countries annexed 
to the:Spaniſh crown, would ſoon feet the into- 
lerable weight of its oppreſſive dominion, and 
be conſtrained, as theſe had been, to waſte its 
wealth and vigour in wars wherein it had no 
iatereit, and from which it could derive no ad- 
vantage. Theſe ſentiments prevailed ſo gene- 
rally, that every part of the kingdom was filled 
with diſcontent at the thateh, and with indig- 
nation againſt the advifers of it. Sir Thomas 
Wyat, a gentleman of forme note, and of good 
intentions towards the publick, took advantage 
of — and rouſed the inhabitants of Kent to 
a e Such numbers e in a ſhort 

his ſtandard; he marched to London 
1 ſuch rapidity; and the Queen was ſo ut- 


tethy unprovided for defence, that the aſpect of 


affairs was Extremely threatening z and if any 
nobleman of diſtinction had joined the male- 
eonithts, "or had Wyat poſſeſſed talents equal, 

in any | "OP to the boldneſs of his enterprize, 
_ the...igſurretion muſt have proved fatal to 


f Mary's 
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Bosx NT. Mary's power But all his meaſures were con · 
Ae, bene en u little ptudence, and executed with 
ſubh irreſolurion that many of his followers 
forſook him; the reſt were diſperſed by an hand- 
ful of men; and he himſelf was taken priſoner, 
2  withour having made any effort worthy of the 
. cauſe that he hac undertaken, or ſuitable to che 
ardour with which he engaged in it. He ſuffered 


the puniſhment due to his raſbneſs and rebellion. 
ns authority was confirmed and in- 
creaſed by her ſucceſs in defeating this incon- 
ſiderate attempt to abridge it. The lady Jane 


The Quee 


had ſet up in oppoſition to the Queen's, Was, 
notwithſtanding her youth and innocence, 
brought to the ſcaffold. The lady Elizabeth, 
the Queen's ſiſter, was obſerved with the moſt 
jealous attention. The treaty of mme 
| * a 03 346 HH; en 
M4: Ren 35 8. nt 
The mar- \-Parzae landed in "England. Vith A magni- 
ficent. retinue, celebrated his nuptials with great 
| ſolemnity ; and though he could not lay aſide 
his natural ſeyerity and pride, pr aſſume gracious 
and popular manners, he endeayoured;to gon 
ciliate the favour of the Engliſh nobility by his 
extraordinary liberality. In caſe that ſhould fail 


of acquiring him ſuch influence ig the govern- 
ment of che nh ae e 
the 
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embark for England, and to ſupport him in _ 
his enterpriees,” too dw 299 SHY 7, AE e 


1 6 a FF 
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Eurer dy 


18 


the Emperor kept 2 body of twelve thouſand Boox Se 
men on the coaſt of Flanders, in teadineſs to 


TY 


all theſe favourable ci cum - Mary . 
ſtances,” Mary purſued the ſcheme of extirpat- — 


ing the Pröteſtant religion out of her domi - vieien in 
nions; with the moſt precipitate zcal. The laws Lill. 


of Ed wurd the Sixth, in favour of the Reſorma- 
tion, were tepealed;- the Proteſtant clergy eject· 
ed all the forins and rites of the Popiſh/wors | 
ſhip were re-eſtabliſhed ;* the nation was ſo- 
lemmy abſolved from the guilt which it had 


contracted during the period of its apoſtacy, 


and was publickly reconciled to the church of 
Rome by cardinal Pole, who, immediately after 
the Queen's marriage, was permitted to con- 


his . functions with the moſt ample 
Not ſatisfſed with having overturned 
the Proteſtant” church, and having eſtabliſned 
her on ſyſtem on its ruins, Mary inſiſted that 
alt her ſubjects ſhould conform to the ſame 
mode of worſhip: which ſhe preferred; ſhould- 
profeſs their faith in the ſame creed which ſhe 
had approved; und abjure every practice or 
opinion that was deemed repugnant to either of 
them. Powers altogether unknown in the Eng- 

"You. IV. M liſh 


tinue his journey to England, and to exerciſe 


97 
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Baer XI. liſh conſtitution, were veſted in certain persons 


1554+ 


The obſta- 
cles which 
ſhe had to 
furmouat, 


_ neſs; of their publick execptions,! 


appointed to take cognizance of hereſy, and 
they proceeded to exerciſ them with more: than 


inquiſitorial ſeverity, The proſpeſt af danger, 
however, did not intimidate the principal teachers 


of che Proteſtant doctrineß, Who beheved. that 


they were contending. for | truths, of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the bappineG of mankind. They 
boldly. ayowed their fentiments,. and were con- 
demned.t9 tha cruel death which the church of 
Rome. reſerves for its enemies. This ſhogking 
puniſhment was inflied wWith that barbarity 
which, the rancour of falſe zeal alone can inſpire. 
The Engb(h, who ate inferior in humanity to no 
people in Europe, and remarkable. for the mild - 
beheld, with 
aſtoniſhment and horror, perſons WhO had filed 
the moſt reſpectable ſtations in their churek, and 
who:-were- venerable on account of their age, 
their piety, and their literature, condemned to 
endute torments to which even the t 0 
cious criminals e ere d e N 


96808711190 * 6 1 * 71. 1 175 15 1 N 


Tuts extreme Mur ddl ah hte the 
end at which" Mary aimed. The patience and 
fortitude with which theſe martyrs for the Re- 


formation ſubmitted to their ſufferings, the he- 
roick contempt of death expreſſed by perſons of 
thery rank, and ages and "=> end many 


More 
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more in che Proteſtant faith, than the threats of Bo XI 
their enraged perſecutors could frighten i into a- CW 


we. ., The buſineſs of ſuch as were entruſted n 


- 4x W 


and gn 

The Queen's NDS miniſters 1 — 8 0 e 

how impolltick, as well as dangerous, it Was t& ..-. 

irritate the people: by the frequent ſpeftagle “ 
publick executions, which they deteſted as na leſs 

unjuſt. than cruel, - Even Philip was ſo-thoe. 

roughly convinced of her having run to an ex- 

ceſs of rigqur, that on this 3 th he aſſumed 

a part to which he was little accuſtomed, PO 

ing an advocate for ane fog Fairy. * 


1 nocyithltanding «this. aftemgt to: Wu 5 ig 
tiate himſelf, with the Engliſh, they diſcovered Phil, 
a conſtant jealouſy and iſtruſt of all his inten- 
tions! and when ſome members, who had been 
gained by, zhe court, yentured ta move in the 
houſe of Commons that the nation ought to 
aſſiſt che Emperor, che Queen's father-in-law, 
in his war-.againſt France, the propoſal was e- 
jected wien general diſfatisfaction. A Motion 
which vas made that the patliament ſhould 
give its copſent, that Philip, might be publickly 
crowned: ab the Queen's len, mes with. 


' *. Godwin's Annals of Q. May ip kennt, v. tk p. 39 
Burnet's hiſt, of Refor. ii. 298, 399% ͤů¹43 
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—.— x, ſuch 4 1 reception, that it was r 
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ane: C18 
The — 73 King af 0 2 obſerved the pro- 
de Ay 65 En te negociation in,. Eng- 
match ie: Land with much unealineſs, . he great accel- 
Ni fion of territories as well as reputation Which 
His enemy would acquire by the marriage of 
His fon with the, Queen, of ſuch a. powerful 
kiten, Was obvious and formidable. He 
ceulſſy foreſaw that the Engliſh, notwithſtanding 
alf their fears and precautions, | would be ſoon 
drawn im to take part in the quarrels, on the 
continent, and be compelled to act in ſubſer- 
viency to the Emperor's ambitious ſchemes. 
©; För this reafon, Henry had given it in charge 
tz His" ambaſſador' at the court of London, to 
etnploy' all his addreſs in ofder to defeat or re · 
tard the treaty of marriage ; ; and as there Was 
not, at that time,” any Prince of the blood. in 
Prince,” whom he could propoſe to the Queen 
as 4 huſband; he inſtructed him "to'co-operate 
with fach of the Engliſh as wiſhed their fove- 
ts marry one of her own ſabjetts. But 
the Queen's ardour and recipitation in cloſing 
with tie Firſt overtures in fayour of Philip, 
having rendered all his endeavours iheffectual, 


Henry Was fo far from thinking i it, HR. to 


Wt Carte's hiſt, of England, i Uh 314+ 
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give a any aid to the Engliſh nm, though Boss xt. 
earneſtly, ſolicited /by Wyat and their other 4 1 
leaders, who tempted him to take them under 
his protection, by offers of great advantage to 
France, that he commanded his ambaſſador to 
congratulate the Queen. in the warmeſt: terms 


(17 


Des Hey ee 1 hatte. 5 po, 2: whit” 


, 
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Ber notch landing dheſe ae betet. 1 —— 49 
ſions, Henry dreaded ſo much the conſequence campaign 
of this alliance, which more than compenſated 
for all the Emperor had loft in Germany, that 
he determined to carry en his military ope- 
rations both in the Low- Countries, and in Italy, 
wich extraordinary vigour, in order that he 
might compel Charles to accept of an equitable 
peace, before his: daughter-in-law / could furs. 
mount the averſion of het ſubjects to a war or 
the continent, and prevail on them to aſſiſt the 
Emperor either with money or troops. For 
this purpoſe, he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt 
in order to have a numerous army early afſem- . 
bled. on the frontiers: of the Netherlands, and 
while one per of it laid waſte the open cohery, 
of - 'Artgis, the main body, under the Conſtable 
Montmorency, adyanced towards the provinces 
of Wah ng OE * e of Ar- 
K 45897 * n 09 15 331 
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The pro- 


reſ 
Eu. 


e his march towards the 
ror little 
able to ob - 


ęruct it, 


THE RETON Or TEE 


was bperied With the flege of 
Mariemburgh, - Wn Whien the Queen" of 
lungaty, the governeſs of the LGW-Coüintties, 
had fortified at great expeſee'; but,” being defti- 
ante. of a fufficient garriſon, it ſurtendeted in 
Ir dass. Henty, elated with this fubcefs, put 
himſelf. at the head of His army, and inveſting 
Bouvines, took it by aſſault, after a ſhort re- 
ſiſtance. With equil facility he became maſter 
of Dinant; and rhen turning te the left bent 
province of Artois: The 
vaſt ſums Which che Erhpetor had retmitttd into 
England, had *{6 exhauſted his treafury, as to 
render his preparations ac this junckure, flower 
and more dilatory than uſuab He had no body 
of troops to make head againſt the French at 
their firſt entrance into bis territöries; and 
_ though he drew tögether all the forces im the 
country in the utmôſt hurty; and gave the 
command ef them to Emanuel Philibert of Sa- 
voy, they were in nd cdndition to face an enemy 
ſo far ſoperior in number- Thie Prinee of 
Savoy, hdwever, by his activity and good con- 
duct, made up fet his want ef troops: © By 
watching all the motions of the French at à di- 
ſtance, and by chuſing his dn poſts with ſleill, 
be put it but bf their power vither t forty any 
* . of F or to attack him. "mee 
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of ſubliſtetice. ſoon. obliged them to Fall: bick 
towards their own frontiers, after having "biirhit + 
all the open towus, and having e the 
countty through which they marched With a 
cruelty and licence. more becoming a body of 
light troops than 3 * was 1 wh. 25 


monarch. 


pcs xt. 


Bor Henry, char be might. not Aich Thy xt 


army without attempting ſome conqueſt adequate ® 
to the vaſt preparations, as well as. Janguine = 
| hopes, with which he had opened the campaign, 
inveſted Renti, a place deemed in chat age of 
great importance, as, hy its ſituation on the 
conſines of Artois and the Roulonnais, it co- 
vered the former province, and protected che 
parties which made incurſions inte the latter, 
The town, which was ſtrongly fortified and 
provided with a numerous garriſon, made a gal- 
powerful army, it muſt ſoon have yielded. The 
Emperor, who at that time enjoyed à ſhort in : 

_ terval. of eaſe from the guut, was ſo ſolicitaus 

to ſave it, that, although he could bear no other 

motion but that of a littet, he inſtantly put him- 
_  ccived ſeveral reinfareemients was mow: ſtrong 

enough to approach the entmyy The French 


| ene to * of Renti by u 
Is | 4 battle, 


W THE REAGN Nun 
Book AM. battle, add expected it from the Emperor's) ar. 


neral action with great induſtry, and as he had 
ee in view, but to ſave the town, he hoped 


ta accompliſh, that, without expoſing himſelf to 


N ame, 
ful even. 411071 2d) bindend: 


N 1 „ * ; | 
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n 1 . 


orwrengr anni all "His precautions 


Avg 154 vbured to ſeize, brought on an Engagement 


which Pre, almoſt . x The Duke. of | 


os the p n er, an obſtinate 1 a | 
gle were repulſed; the French remained maſters 


of the poſt: in diſpute; and if the Conſtable, 
either from his natural caution, and ſlowneſs, or 


from unwillingneſs to ſupport a rival wt m he ; 
hated, had not delayed bringing up the main 
body to ſecond the impreſſion which Guiſe had 


made, the rout. of the enemy muſt have been 


complete. The Emperor, norwithitanding the 


Joſs which he had ſuſtained, continued in the 
ſame. camp; and the French, being ſtraitened 
for proviſions, and finding it impolſible to carry 
on the ſiege in the face of an hoſtile army, 
quitted tbeir intrenchmenta. They retitod 
Mann 1 openly, 


1 ” 
- nd 


9 in his camp; but Charles avoidedua ge- 


Jenn 1 


N r 
ryan ng = about. : à poſt which both: armies Endea- 
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openly, courting the enemy to eee rather Bob XI 
een eel? va 190142; 81/7 £2 4864] e 
ben oſt N N igen 09 tes i190 
Bor Charles, having (hides We eng, ſuffere The . 
them to march off unmoleſted. As ſoon a is oh” 
troops entered their own ebuntry, Henry threw . 
garriſons into the frontier towns, and diſrmiſſed 
the reſt of the army. This encouraged the Im- 
perialiſts to puſh forward with a conſiderable 
body of troops | into: Picardy, and by laing 
waſte the country with fire and Word, they 
endeavoured to revenge themſelves for the LY 
vages which the French had committed'in Ha. 


nault and Artols *. N N as they were not able 


they gained” 
nothing 
cruel and ace method: of carrying on the 
War. — | a ain! l 75 . 2s 
in oy; . YG. 1m} ih (7! aq. vii yo 


Vn 1 bet France were Al. more {TS At of 

ceſsful in Italy: - The footing which the French ty. 
ad acquired in Siena, occalioned much Utz. 

ealineſs to Colmo di Medici, the moſt ſaga- 

cious and enterpriſing of all the Italian Prices 

He dreaded, the neighhourhogd of a powerful 8 

People, to whom all who. favoured the ANCIENT, 2 

republican government in E -lorence would EP 


recourſe v8.0 Their N natural 1 proceftors Again 
eee Ac. man dun ab 674. l 
eto that 
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Boox XI. that abſolute authority which the Emperot had 
1554. enabled him to _uſarp; he knew how:odious he 
Cn was to the French, on account of his attach- 


ſhems fnent to the Imperial party; and he }forefaw 


1 that, if they were petmitted to gather ſtrength 
in Siena, Tuſcany would ſoon feel the effects 
of their reſentment. For theſe reaſons, he 


wiſhed with the utmoſt folicitude for the expul- 
ſion of the French out of the Sicneſe, before 
they had time to eſtabliſh themſelves thoroughly 
in the country, or to receive ſuch reinforcements 
from France as would render it dangerous to 
attack them. As this, however, was properly 
the Emperor's buſineſs, Who was. called by his 
Intereſt as well as honour to diſlodge ' thoſe 
formidable intruders; into the heart of his do- 
minions, Coſmo laboured to throw the whole 
burden of the enterpriſe on him ; and on that 
account had given no aſſiſtance, during the former 
campaign, but by advancing ſome ſmall ſums 
of F e 
k troops. 1 : 
He negoei- 


He negoe: Bhs 4 e actes df ths Netherlands en- 
the Er- _— alt che Emperor's attention, and his 
ftenmirtances into! Ehgland had drfitied' his eres 
fury, it was obvious chat his opetations in Italy 
. would be extremely feeble; and Coſmo plainly 
N that if be himſelf. did not take part 
4 era 


EMPEROR CHAREES v. 4h 
"66609" the Wär, ind act with vigour, the Boos Nh N. 
Ffenen "Would Teareely meet with ay annoy- 18 © 
ande. As Nis'Aftarion fendered this sbb 
fete ffary and unavoiduble, nis next cafe was to 
entcute it im Iuch à manter, that He might de- 
Te frotf it Torne other advahtage,” beſſde that 
"of dfiving the French out of his Heightbuthood, 
With this view, lie | diſpatched an envoy to 
Charles, offering to Uetfare War apaitiſt France, 
And to tediite Siena at his owh charges, on 
condition that he Could be repaid whatever he | 
Thould expetid. in the enter; priſe, and be per- 
mitted to retath all his <contquelts until his de- | 
mands wett fully fatisfied. Charles, t to whom, 
At this juncture, the Wat apo Siena was an 
intolerable burden, and w who 0 had neither expe- 
dient nor teldufde hat 5 ene him to carry 
it off with ptoße per vi gour, Cloſed gladly with 
this overture; 75 Colts, well acquainted with 
"the by ſtate of the Imperial finances, flattered 
himfelf chat tie Enip; peror, finding it impoſhble 
to reifnbutſe Him, wif ſuffer him to keep 
Auiet bofſechon of Whatever Places he ſhould 


10 33 4 xd}; A 4:41 
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"I UL 1 of tele h. = he made great prepa- Enters inty 
00 for war, 4 115 the French King had Prang. 
arten the N kiength Ry his” arms againſt the 


lng. Adrtint lüb ted fabi bett, vel. l 662. 
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Boos XI. Netherlands, he did not deſpair of aſſembling 
e ſuch a body of men as would prove more than 
a ſufficient match for any force which Henry 
could bring into the field in Italy. He efidea- 
voured to obtain aſſiſtance from the Pope, or at 
leaſt to ſecure his remaining neutral, by giving 
one of his daughters to that Pontiff's nephew. 
He attempted to detach the Duke of Orſini, 
whoſe family had been long attached to the 
French party, from his ancient confederates, by 
beſtowing on him another of his daughters; and 
. what, was of greater conſequence than either of 
— theſe, he engaged John James Medecino, Mar- 
2 his army te quis * Marignano, to take the command of his 
3 aumy e. This officer, from a very low condition 
4 in life, had raiſed himſelf,” through all the ratiks 
# | of ſervice, to high command, and had diſplayed 
. talents and acquired reputation in war, which 
3% entitled him to be placed on a level with the 
. greateſt generals of that martial age. Having 
. attained a ſtation of eminence ſo! diſp propor- 
4 tionate to his birth, he laboured with a: fond 
+» ſolicitude to conceal his original obſcurity, by 
giving cut that he was deſcended of the family 
of Medici, to which honour the caſual reſem- 
| blance of his: name was his only pretenſion. 
. 6 - -» | Colmo, happy chat he could gratify him at ſuch 
1 | | » | an caly rate, flattered his Vanity in this? of 


. 
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acknowledged him as a relation, and permitted Boon Xl. 
him to yn the atms of his family: Mede- N 
eino, eager to ſerve the head of that family of 

which he now conſidered himſelf as a branch, 

applied with wonderful zeal and aſſiduity to raiſe 

troops; and as, during his long ſervice, he had 
acquired great credit. with the leaders of thoſe 
mercenary bands which formed the ſtrength 

of Italian armies, he engaged the moſt eminent 

of them to follow Solms ſtandard. ine ea 


” v 
wot 90 


4 70 e this able TREO and he Wette peter Stros- 
dable army which he had aſſembled, the King — 
of France made choice of Peter Strozzi, a Flo- che 8 
rentine nobleman, who had reſided long in jah. oa 
France, as an exile, and who had riſen by his 
merit to high reputation, as well as command 
in the army. He was the ſon of Philip Strozzi, 
who, in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and thirty- ſeven, had concurred with ſuch ardour 
in the attempt to expel the family of Medici; 
out of Florence, in order to re-eſtabliſh the an- 
cient republican form of government; and who | 
had periſhed" in the undertaking. The ſon in- 
hetited the implacable averſion to the Medici, 
as well as the fame enthuſiaſtick zeal for the 
liberty of Florence which had animated * 


father, whoſe death he was impatient to revenge. 


* 
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Boos XL, tg promote his inteteſt was, rouſed. and ſeconded 


"15542 


1 
* 3 


by ſuch powerful paſſions 1 eſpecially as he had 
allotted him, for = ſcene. of actiop, his natiye 
country, in which. he had many powerful * 
tiſans ready en all kis e. 15 
= 

\Byr how ſpecjous Eames the motives might aps 
pear which induced Henry to make this choice, 
it proved fatal to the intereſts of France in Italy. 
Coſmo, as ſoan as he heat that the mortal enemy 
of his family was appointed to take the com. 


mand in Tuſcany, concluded that the King of 


France aimed at ſamething more than the pro- 
tection af the Sieneſe, and ſaw the neceſſity of 
making entraordinary efforts, not merely 49: re- 
duce Siena, hut to ſaye himſelf from deſtruc · 
tion. At the ſame time, the Cardinal of Fer- 
rara, who. had the entitę direction of the French 
affairs in Italy; conſidered Strozzi as a formid · 
able rival in power, and in order to prevent his 
acquiring any increaſe of authority from ſucceſs, 


he was extremely remiſs in ſupplying him gither 


with money to pay his troops, or wit provi- 
ſions to ſupport them. Strozzi himſelf, blinded 
by his reſentment agaiaſt the Medici, puſhed on 
his operations with the impetuoſicy. of revenge, 
rather than with the ien. err N "ooh 
coming dn graerak. 
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ar firſt, however, he attacked ſeveral towns 
in dhe terxigories/ of Florence with ſuch vigour 


as qbliged Medocino, in order to check his 
progreſs, to withdraw the greater 12 of his 
army from Siena, which he had inye 


could attempt nothing againſt it during his ab- 
ſence; it was Strozzi's buſineſs to have pro- 
tracted the war, and to have transferred the ſeat 
af it into the territories: of Florence; but the 
hope of ruining his enemy by one deciſiye blow, 
precipicazed him into à general engagement not 
far from Marciana. The armicy were nearly 
equal in number 3 hut a body of Italian cavalry, 
in which Strozzi placed great confidence, having 
fedwithoutmaking any reſiſtance, either through 
che treachery or cowardice of the officers who 


commanded. it, his. infantry remained expoſed 


to the attacks ef all 'Medeeino's troops, En- 
couraged, however, by Strozai's preſence and 
example, who,after receiving a dangerous wound 
in cndeayguring to. rally. the cavalry, Placed 
himſelf at the * of 1 the nta, and mani- 


„ * feſted 


» #3" 
3% 4. as 


ed before 
Strozzi J. arrival in Italy. . As Coſmo ſuſtained 
the whole burden of military. operations, the 
expence of which muſt ſoon have exhauſted his 
revenues; as neither the viceroy of Naples nor i 
governor of Milan were in condition to afford 
bim apy effeRual aid; and as. the troops which. 
Medecino had left in che camp before Siena 
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nee xl. feſted an adinirable” pteſence of mind, as well 
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as extraordinary valour, they ſtood their ground 
with great firmneſs, and repulſed fuch of the 
enemy as ventured; to approach them. But 
thoſe gallant troops being ſurrounded at-laſt on 
every fide, and torn in pieces by a battery of 
cannon which Medecino 1 to bear upon 
them, the Florentine cavalry broke in on their 
flanks, and a general rout enſued. Strozzi, 
faint with the loſs of blood, ahd deeply Affected 
with the fatal conſequences of his own talhneſs, 
_ found the utmoſt difficulty in making Weber 
with a handful of men . r 
. rerothad Ante st to, 4000 ſiege 
of Siena with his ' victorious forces, and as 
Strozzi could not, after the greateſt efforts of 
activity, collect as many men as to form the ap- 
pearance of a regular army, he had leiſure to 


carry on his approaches againſt the town with- 


out moleſtation. But the Sieneſe, inſtead of 
ſinking into deſpair upon this cruel difappoint- 
ment of their only hope of obtaining relief, pre- 
pared to defend themſelves to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, with that undaunted fortitude, which the 
love of liberty alone can inſpire. This gene- 
rous reſolution was warmly ſeconded by Monluc, 
who commanded the French Sri in * 


Wie! Pecei Memoxic della stens, vel, is. p- mY 


town. 
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tion. The active and enterprifing courage Bobr . 


which he had diſplayed on many voccaſions, had 
procured! him this command; and as he had 
ambition which aſpired at the higheſt military 
dignities, without any preten ſions to attain them 
but what he could derive from merit, he de- 

termined to diſtinguiſh his defence of Siena by 
extraordinary efforts of valour and perſeverance. 
For this purpoſe, he repaired; and ſtrengthen- 
ed the fortifications with unwearied induſtry ; he 
trained the citizens to the uſe of arms, and ac- 
cuſtomed them to go through the fatigues and 
dangers of ſervice in common with the ſoldiers; 
and as the enemy were extremely ſtrict in guard- 
ing2alÞ the avenues to the city, he huſbanded 
the proviſions in the magazines with the moſt 
parſimonious economy, and prevailed on the 
ſoldiers; as well as the citizens, to reſtrict them- 
ſelves to a very moderate daily allowance for 
their ſubſiſtence. Medecino, though his army 
was not numerous enough to ſtorm the town by 
open force, - ventured twice to aſſault it by ſur- 
priſe; but he was received each time with ſo 

much ſpirit, and repulſed with ſuch loſs, as diſ- 
couraged him from repeating the. attempt, and 
left him * ee ee the town but 328 
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Book Xl. | Wir this view, he fortified his own camp 
185 Vvith great care, occupied all the poſts of ſtrength 
Medecno round the place, and having entirely cut off the 
lecke, beſieged from any communication with the ad- 
jacent country, he waited patiently until neceſ- 

firy ſhould compel them to open their gates. 

But their enthuſiaſtick zeal for liberty made the 

citizens deſpiſe the diſtreſſes occaſioned by the 
ſcarcity of proviſions; and even ſupported them 

long under all the miſeries of famine; Mon- 

luc, by his example and exhortations, taught 

his ſoldiers to vie with them in patience and ab- 
ſtinence; and it was not until they had with- 

ſtood a ſiege of ten months, until they had 

eaten up all the horſes, dogs, and other ani- 

mals in the place, and were reduced almoſt to 

their laſt morſel of bread, that they propoſed a 

1455 Capitulation, Even then they demanded honour- 
able terms; and as Coſmo, though no ſtranger 

to the extremity of their condition, was afraid 

that deſpair might prompt them to venture 

upon ſome wild enterprize, he immediately 

granted them conditions more favourable than 

"Ou could have . . 1 


| & 


* | 


Auen 26,” Tut e was made i in the Emperor's 
The town 


Adlige by name, who engaged to take the republick of Siena 


famine to 


este. under the, protection of the Empire; he pro 


miſed to maintain the ancient liberties of the 
cuy, 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their privileges 
and property; he granted an ample and unli- 
mited pardon, to all who had born arms againſt 
him; he reſerved to himſelf the right of placing 
a garciſon in the town, but engaged not to re- 
build the citadel without the conſent of the citi- 
zens. Monluc and his French garriſon were 
allowed to. N out with all the honours of 
nn bene wer e ee 
Mroxcixo obſerved. the articles of capitula- 
tion, as far as depended on him, with great ex- 
actneſs. No violence or inſult, whatever was 
offered to the inhabitants, and the French garriſon 
was treated with all the reſpe& due to their ſpirit 
and bravery. But matiy of the citizens ſuſpecting, 
from the extraordinary facility with which they 
had obtained ſuch favourable, conditions, that 
the Emperor, as well as Coſmo, would take the 
firſt opportunity of violating them, and diſdain- 
ing to poſſeſs a precarious liberty, which de- 
pended on the will of another, abandoned the 
place of their nativity, and accompanied the 
French to Monté-Alcino, Porto Ercole, and 
other ſmall towns in the territory of the repub- 
lick. They eftabliſhed, in Monte- Alcino, the 
ſame model of government to which they had 
been accuſtomed at Siena, and appointing ma- 


N 2 giſtrates 


279 
eity, to allow the magiſtrates the full exerciſe Boox Xl. 
of their former authority, to. ſecure the citizens 2 


Many of the 
Sie neſe tetitè 


to Monte- 


Alcino 


and eflallih 
a free go- 
vernment 


there, 


1555. 
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Boox XI. giſtrates with the ſame titles and juriſdiction, ſo- 
1555. laced themſelves n this 1 * 4 their ancient 
liberty. ey 


6 


Hardſhips to T fears of the Sienele concerning the fate 
Auges oe of their country were not imaginary, or their 
dhe. ſuſpition of the Emperor and Coſmo ill founded; 
for no ſooner had the Imperial troops taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town, than Coſmo, without regard- 
ing the articles of capitulation, not only diſ- 
placed the magiſtrates who were in office, and 
nominated. new ones devoted to his own intereſt, 
but commanded all the citizens to deliver up 
their arms to perſons whom he appointed to 
receive them. They ſubmitted to the former 
from neceſſity, though with all the reluctance 


ih and regret which men accuſtomed to liberty feel 
3 in obeying the firſt commands of a maſter. 
f 4 They did not yield the ſame tame obedience to 


the latter; and many perſons of diſtinction, ra- 
ther than degrade themſelyes from the rank of 
freemen to the condition of ſlaves, by ſurrender- 
ing their arms, fled to their countrymen at 
 Monte-Alcino, and choſe to endure all the hard- 
ſhips, and encounter all the dangers which they 

had reaſon to expect in that new ſtation, where 
chey had fixed the ſeat of their republick. 


Cofmo at- : | Cosuo, not reckoning N while 
«bo had re. ſuch numbers of implacable and deſperate ene- 


who had res. 
Oy: mies 


» 
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mies were ſettled in his neighbourhood, and re- 
tained any degree of power, ſolicited Medecino 
to attack them in their different places of retreat, 
before they had time to recruit their ſtrength 
and ſpirits, after the many calamities which they 
had ſuffered. He prevailed on him, though his 
army was much weakened by hard duty during 
the ſiege of Siena, to inveſt Porto Ercole; and 
the fortifications being both flight and incom- 
plete, the beſieged were ſoon compelled to open 
their gates. An unexpected order, which Me- 
decino received from the Emperor to detach the 
greater part of his troops into Fiedmont, pre- 
vented farther operations, and permitted the 
Sieneſe exiles to reſide for ſome time undiſturbed 
in Monte-Alcino. But their unhappy coun- 
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June 13. 


trymen who remained at Siena, were not yet at 


the end of their ſufferings; for the Emperor, 
inſtead of adhering to the articles of capitula- 
tion, granted his ſon Philip the inveſtiture of 
that city and all its dependencies ; and Francis 
de Toledo, in the name of their new maſter, 
- proceeded to ſettle the civil and military govern- 
ment, treated them like a conquered people, 
and ſubjected them to the Spaniſh yoke; with- 
out paying any regard whatever to their privi- 
leges or eſtabliſhed forms of policy *. N 


i ; * Sleid. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. 525. 537. Joan, Came- 
rail adnot. rer. przcipuarum ab anno 1550 ad 1561 ap. 


Frehetum, vol. ili. Pr 564. | Pecci Memorie della Siena, | 
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ifs THE REIGN OF THE 
Boo VI. TI Imperial army in Piedmont had been 
ſo feeble, for ſome time, and its commanders 


1555. 


N ſo inactive, that the Empetor, in order to give 


mon- vigour to his operations in that quarter, found 
it neceſſary not only to call off Medecino's 
troops from Tuſcany while in the career of 
conqueſt, but to employ in Piedmont a general 
of ſuch reputation and abilities, as might coun- 
terbalance the great military talents of the Ma- 
rechal Briſſac, who was at the head of the French 
forces 1 in that coyntry. | 


Sonden er- "Hz Sich on the Duke of Alva for that 

Duke of - purpoſe; but it was as much the effect of a 
Alva gene- 

une court intrigue, as of his opinion of the Duke's 

8 merit, which led him to this choice. Alva had 

long attended Philip with the utmoſt affiduity, 

and had endeavoured to work himſelf ! into his 

confidence by all the infinuating arts of which his 

haughty and inflexible nature was capable. As 

he nearly reſembled that Prince in many fea- 

tures of his character, he began to gain much 

of his good-will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip 8 

favourite, who dreaded the progreſs which this 

formidable rival made. i in his maſter's affections, 

had the addreſs. to prevail with the Emperor to 

name Alva to this command. The Duke, though 

ſenſible that he owed this diſtinction to the ma- 

licious arts of an enemy, who had no other aim 

than to remove him at a diſtance from court, 


21 K # Was 
: -- 


* 


EMPEROR, CH ARI. ES V. 
was of ſuch punctilious honour, that he would 


and difficult, but, at the ſame time, ſo haughty, 


own terms, inſiſting on being appointed the 
Emperor's Vicar-general in Italy, with the ſu- 


preme military command in all the Imperial and 


Spaniſh territories in that country. Charles 


granted all his demands; and he took poſ- 


ſeſkon of bis new dignity with almoſt unlimited 
authority, 1 TY 


* 


Hs firſt, operations, however, were neither 
proportinged to his former reputation and the 
extenſive powers with which he was inveſted, 
nor did they come up. to the Emperor 8 expec- 
tations. Briſſac had under his command an 
army which, though inferior in number to the 
Imperialiſts, was compoſed of choſen troops, 
which having grown old in ſervice in that 
country, where every town was fortified, and 
every caſtle capable of being detended, were 
perfely acquainted with the 'manner of carry- 
ing on war there, By their valour, and his own 
good conduct, Briſſac not only defeated all the 
attempts of the Imperialiſts, but added new con- 

queſts to the territories of which he Was formerly 
maſter. Alva, after having boaſted, with his 
pa arrogance, that he would drive the French 


* 


not decline a command that appeared dangerous 


that he would not accept of it but on his 
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A conſpi- 

Tacy to be- 
tray Metz 
to the Im- 


fy 


| ſtratagem, the ſucceſs of which would have been 


had inſinuated himſelf far into the eſteem and 
favour, of the Duke of Guiſe, by his attach- 


THE REIGN OF, THE 


out of Piedmont in a, few, weeks, was obliged 
to retire into winter quarters, with the ignominy 
of being unable to preſerve entire that part of 


the country of which the Femn had hitherto 
kept Poſſeſſion 7: 


As the ECT of this campaign in Pied- 
mont were indeciſive, thoſe in the Netherlands 
were inconſiderable, neither the Emperor nor 
King of France being able to bring into the 
field an army ſtrong enough to undertake any 
enterprize of moment. But what Charles wanted 
in force, he endeavoured to ſupply by a bold 


equal to that of the moſt vigorous campaign. 
During the ſiege of Metz, Leonard Father Guar- 
dian of a convent of Franciſcans in that city, 


ment to the French. Being a man of an ative 
and intriguing ſpirit, he had been extremely 
uſeful both 1n animating the inhabitants to ſuſ- 
tain with patience all the hardſhips of thGliege, 
and 1n procuring intelligence of the enęmies de- 
ſigns and motions, , The merit of thoſe impor- 

tant ſervices, together with, the warm recom- 
mendations of the Duke of Guiſe, ſecured him 


1 Thuan. lib. xv. „ Guichenon Hiſt de Savoye, 
tom. i. 670. 
fuch 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 1585 


ſuch high confidence with Vielleville, who was. Boos xl. 
appointed governor of Metz when Guiſe left che 
town, that he was permitted to converſe or cor- 
reſpond with whatever perſons he choſe, and 
nothing that he did created any ſuſpicion. This 
monk, from the levity natural to bold and pro- 
jecting adventurers; or from reſentment againſt 
the French, who had not beſtowed on him ſuch 
rewards as he thought due to his own merit; or 
tempted by the unlimited confidence which was 
placed in him, to imagine that he might carry 
on and accompliſh any ſcheme with perfect ſe- 
curity, formed a deſign of betraying Metz to 
the Imperialiſts. | 


1555. 
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He communicated his intention to the The plan 
Queen-dowager of Hungary, who governed the * 
Low-Countries in name of her brother. She 
approving, without any ſcruple, an act of trea- 
chery, from which the Emperor might derive 
ſuch ſignal advantage, aſſiſted the Father Guar- 
dian in concerting the moſt proper plan for 
enſuring its ſucceſs. They agreed that the 
Father Buardian ſhould endeayour to gain his 

monks to concur in promoting the deſign ; that 
he ſhould introduce into the convent a certain 
number of choſen ſoldiers, diſguiſed in the habit 
of friars; that when every thing was ripe for 
ne the governor gf Thionville ſhould 
march 
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Box XL? march towards Metz in the night with a con- 


1855. 


ſiderable body of troops, and attempt to ſcale 


the ramparts; that while the garriſon was em- 


ployed in reſiſting the aſſailants, the monks 


its progreſs, 


ſhould ſet fire to the town in different places; 


that the ſoldiers. who lay concealed ſhould ſally 
out of the | convent, and attack thoſe who de- 
fended the | ramparts. in the rear, Amidſt the 
univerſal terror and confuſion, which events ſo 
unexpected would occaſion, it was not doubted 
but that the, Imperialiſts might become maſter; 
of the town. As a recompenſe for this ſervice 
the Father Guardian ſtipulated that he ſhould 
be appointed. biſhop of Metz, and ample rewards 
were promiſed to ſuch of his monks as ſhould 


be moſt active in eee with him. 


＋ HE Father Sud accompliſhed 9 he 
had undertaken to perform with great ſecrecy 
and diſpatch. By his authority and arguments, 


as well as by the proſpect of wealth or honours 


which he ſet before his monks, he prevailed on 
all of them to enter into the conſpiracy. He 
introduced into the convent, without being ſuſ- 


pected, as many ſoldiers as were thought ſuff- 
cient. The governor. of Thionville, apprized 
in due time of the deſign, had aſſembled a 


proper number of troops for executing it; and 
* mament e en agen would 
Ati pie 1 | have 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 18% 


have wreſted from Henry the moſt important Boox XI. 

ol all his wr ang e rea ad K oth 5. 
Bor, happily for Wies on the very thy that 1. a- 

was fixed for ſtriking the blow, Vielleville, an 

able and vigilant officer, received information 

from a ſpy whom he entertained at Thionville, 

that certain Franciſcan friars reſorted frequently 

thither, and were admitted to many private 

conferences with the governor, who was carry- 

ing on preparations for ſome military enterprize 

with great diſpatch, but with a moſt myſterious 

ſecrecy. This was ſufficient to awaken Vielle- 

ville's ſuſpicions. Without communicating theſe 

to any perſon, he inſtantly viſited the convent 

of Franciſcans ; detected the ſoldiers who were 

concealed there; and forced them to diſcover 

as much as they knew concerning the nature 

of the enterpriſe. The Father Guardian, who 

had gone to Thionville that he might put the 

laſt hand to his machinations, was ſeized at the 

gate as he returned; and he, in order to ſave 

himſelf from the rack, revealed all the circum- 

ſtances of the wow (piracy. 


Viddtavii's not ſatisfied with having ſeized A boay of 
the "traitors, and having fruſtrated their ſchemes, a. 
was ſolicitous to take advantage of the diſco- 
veries which he had made, ſo as to be revenged 
pn che SON For this purpoſe, he 

marched 
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marched out with the beſt troops in his garriſon, 
and placing theſe in ambuſh near the road, by 
which the Father Guardian had informed bin 


that the governor of Thionville would approach 
Metz, he fell upon the Imperialiſts with great 


fury, as they advanced in perfect ſecurity, with- 
out ſuſpecting any danger to be near. Con- 
founded- at this ſudden attack, by an enemy 
whom they expected to ſurpriſe, they made 
little reſiſtance; and a great part of the troop: 
employed in this ſervice, among which were 
many perſons of diſtinction, was killed or taken 
priſoners. Before next morning, Vielleville re. 
turned to Metz in triumph. 


No reſolution was taken for ſome time con- 
cerning the fate of the Father Guardian and his 
monks, the framers and conductors of this dan- 


gerous conſpiracy. Regard for the honour of 
aà body ſo numerous and reſpectable as the 


Franciſcans, and unwillingneſs to afford a ſub- 
ject of triumph to the enemies of che Romiſh 


church by cheir diſgrace, ſeem to have occa- 


ſioned this delay. But at length, the neceſſity 


of inflicting exemplary puniſhment upon them, 
in order to deter others from venturing to com · 


mit the ſame crime, became ſo evident, that 


orders were iſſued to proceed to their trial. 
Their Cy was 1 5 ODT by the cleareſt 
| evidence 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


evidence; and ſentence of death was paſſed Book XI, 
— — 


upon the Father Guardian together with twenty 
monks. On the evening previous to the day 
fixed for their execution, the jailor took them 
out of the dungeons in which they had hitherto 
been confined ſeparately, and ſhut them all up 
in one great room, that they might confeſs 
their ſins one to another, and join together in 
preparing for a future ſtate. But as ſoon as 
they were left alone, inſtead of employing them- 
ſelves in the religious exerciſes ſuitable to their 
condition, they began to reproach the Father 
Guardian, and four of the ſenior monks who 
had been moſt active in ſeducing them, for 


their inordinate ambition, which had brought 
ſuch miſery on them, and ſuch diſgrace upon 


their order. From reproaches they proceeded 
to curſes and execrations, and at laſt, in a 
frenzy of rage and deſpair, they fell upon them 
with ſuch violence, that they murdered the 
Father Guardian on the ſpot, and ſo diſabled 
the other four, that it became neceſſary to carry 
them next morning in a cart, together with the 
dead body of the Father Guardian, to the place 
of execution. Six of the youngeſt were par- 
doned, the reſt ſuffered the puniſhment which 
thiar crime menens of HY THO 
Than. lib, .. p. 522+  Belcar, Com, Rer. Gal, 866. 
Memoires du Marech. Vielleville, par M. Charloix, tom. 
ii. p. 249, Kc. p. 347. Par. 1757. 
155 : | Traovon 
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by 1555. 
A fruit 


negociation 
in order to 


eſtabliſh 
Peace, 


THE; REIGN. OF THE 
.Txovugs, both parties, exhanſted by the "TOP 
of. the war, carried it on in this languiſhing 
manner, neither of them ſhewed any diſpofition 
to liſten to overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole 
indeed laboured with all the zeal becoming his 
piety and humanity, to re- eſtabliſn concord 
among the Princes of Chriſtendom. He had 
not only perſuaded his miſtreſs, the Queen of 


England, to enter warmly into his ſentiments 


and to offer her mediation to the contending 


1 powers, but had prevailed, both on the Emperor 


May 21. 


tions, became ſenſible of the folly of waſting 


and King of France to ſend their plenipoten- 


tiaries to a village between Gravelines and 


Ardres. He himſelf, together with Gardiner 
biſhop of Wincheſter, repaired thither in order 
to preſide as mediators in the conferences, which 


were to be held for adjuſting} all the points in 


difference. But though each of the monarchs 


committed this negociation to ſome of their mi- 
niſters, in whom they placed the . gftateſt confi- 


dence, it was ſoon evident that they came toge- 
ther with no ſincere deſire of accommodation. 
Each propoſed articles ſo extravagant that they 
could have no hopes of their being accepted. 
Pole, after exerting, in vain, all his zeal, ad- 
dreſs, and invention, in order to perſuade them to 
ſent to the ſubſtitution of more equal condi- 
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time, in attempting to reconcile thoſe, whom 
their obſtinacy rendered irreconcilable, broke 
or che em _— en into en . 

Duni | theſe ran ſaRions in . parts of 
Europe, Germany enjoyed ſuch profound tran- 
quillity, as afforded the diet full leiſure to deli- 
berate, and to eſtabliſh proper regulations con- 


cerning a point of the greateſt conſequence to 
the internal peace of the Empire. By the treaty 


of Paſſau in one thouſand five hundred and 
fifty. two, it had been referred to the next diet 
of the Empire to confirm and perfect the plan 
of religious pacification, which was there agreed 
upon. The terror and confuſion with which 
the violent commotions excited by Albert of 
Brandenburg had filled the Empire, as well 
as the conſtant attention which Ferdinand was 
obliged to give to the affairs of Hungary, had 
hitherto prevented the holding a diet, though it 
had been ſummoned, ſoon after the concluſion 
of the treaty, to meet at Augſburg. 


Bor as a diet was now neceſſary on many ac- 
counts, Ferdinand about the beginning of this 
year had repaired to Augſburg. Though few 
of the Princes were Preſent either in onal or 
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Boox' XL. by che ir deputies; he opened the aſſembly by a 
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ſpeech, in which he propoſed A termination 
of che diſſenſions, to which the new tenets and 
controverſies with regard to religion had given 
riſe, not only as the firſt and great buſineſs of 
the diet, but as the point which both the Em- 
peror and he had moſt at heart. He repreſented 
the innumerable obſtacles which the Emperor 
had to ſurmount before he could procure the 


convocation of a general council, as well as the 
fatal accidents which had for ſome time retarded, 
and had at laſt ſuſpended the conſultations of 


that aſſembly. He obſerved, that experience 
had already taught them how vain it was to 
expect any remedy for evils, which demanded 
immediate redreſs, from a general council, the 
aſſembling of which would either be prevented, 
or its deliberations be interrupted by the diſſen- 
ſions and hoſtilities of the Princes of Chriſten- 


dom; That a national council in Germany, 


which, as ſome imagined, might be called with 
greater eaſe, and deliberate with more perfect 
ſecurity, was an aſſembly of an unprecedented 
nature, the juriſdiction of which was uncertain 


in its extent, and the form of its proceedings 
undefined; That in his opinion there remained 
but one method for compoſing their unhappy 
differences, which though it had been often 


tried Without Tocteſs, 1 ahi prove cffectual 
. h if 
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if it were attempted with a better and more 
pacifick ſpirit than had appeared on former occa- 
lions, and that was to chooſe” a few men of 
learning, abilities, and moderation, who, by diſ- 
cuſſing the diſputed articles in an amicable con 
ference, might explain them in ſuch a manner 
as to bring the contending parties either to unite 
in ſentiment, or to differ with charity. 


Tuts ſpeech being printed in common form, 
and diſperſed over the Empire, revived the fears 


and jealouſies of the Proteſtants; Ferdinand, 
they obſerved with much ſurpriſe, had not once 


mentioned, in his addreſs to the diet, the treaty 


of Paſſau, the ſtipulations in which they con- 


ſidered as the great ſecurity of their religious 
liberty, The ſuſpicions to which this gave riſe 


were: confirmed by the accounts which they 
daily received of the extreme rigour with which 
Ferdinand treated their Proteſtant brethren in 
his hereditary dominions, and, as it was natural 


to conſider his actions as the ſureſt indication 


of his intentions, this diminiſhed their confi- 
dence in thoſe pompous profeſſions of mode- 
ration or of zeal for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
concord, to which his practice was ſo utterly 
repugnant. re 4 


the Pope had appointed to attend the diet as 
Vol IV. O his 


Tux arrival of the Cardihal Morone, whom 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
his nuncio, completed their conviction, and 
left them no room to doubt that ſome dan- 
gerous machination was forming againſt the 
peace or ſafety of the Proteſtant church. Ju- 
lius, elated with the unexpected return of the 
Engliſh nation from apoſtacy, began ro flatter 
himſelf that, the ſpirit of mutiny and revolt ha- 
ving now ſpent its force, the happy period was 
come when the church might reſume its ancien: 
authority, and be obeyed by the people with 
the ſame tame ſubmiſſion as formerly, Full of 
theſe hopes he had ſent Morone to Augſburg, 
with inſtructions to employ his eloquence in 


order to excite the Germans to imitate the laud- 


The death 
of Julius III. 


able example of the Engliſh, and his political 
addreſs in order to prevent any decree of the 
diet to the detriment of the catholick faith, As 
Morone inherited from his father, the chan- 
cellor of Milan, uncommon talents for nego- 
ciation and intrigue, he could hardly have failed 
of embarraſſing the meaſures of the Proteſtants 
in the diet, or of defeating whatever they aimed 
at obtaining 1 in it for their farther ſecurity, 


Bur an unforeſeen event delivered them from 
all the danger which they had reaſon to appre- 


hend from Morone's | preſence. Julius, by 


abandoning ' himſelf to pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments, no leſs unbecoming his age than his cha- 


racter, having contracted ſuch habits of diſſi- 
2 : pation 
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pation, that any ſerious occupation, eſpecially 
if attended with difficulty, became. an intole- 
rable burden to him, had long reſiſted the ſoli- 
citations of his nephew to hold a conſiſtory, 
becauſe he expected there a violent oppoſition 
to his ſchemes in favour of that young man. 
But when all the pretexts which he could invent 
for eluding this requeſt were exhauſted, and at 
the ſame time his indolent averſion to buſineſs 
continued to grow upon him, he feigned indiſ- 
poſition rather Man yield to his nephew's im- 
portunity; and that he might give the deceit a 
greater colour of probability, he not only con- 
fined himſelf to his apartment, but changed his 
uſual diet and manner of life. By perſiſting 
too long in acting this ridiculous part, he con- 
tracted a real diſeaſe, of which he died in a few 
days, leaving his infamous minion the Cardinal 
de Monte to bear his name, and to diſgrace the 
dignity which he had conferred upon him v. 
As ſoon as Morone heard of his death, he ſer 
out abruptly from Augſburg, where he had 
reſided only a few days, that he might be pre- 
ſent at the election of a new Pontiff. 


| Ox caule of their ſuſpicions and fears briog 
chus removed, the Proteſtants ſoon became ſen- 


m „ Oguphr, Panvinius de vitis Ponuficum, 1-4 320. 
Thea, lib, XV. 517. 
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Gble that cheir conjectures concerning Ferd:- 
nand's intentions, however ſpecious, were il 


founded, and that he had no thoughts of vio- 
lating the articles favourable to them in the 


treaty of Paſſau. Charles, from the time that 


Maurice had defeated all his ſchemes in the 
Empire, and overturned the great ſyſtem of 
religious and civil deſpotiſm, which he had 
almoſt eſtabliſhed there, gave little attention to 


the internal government of Germany, and per- 


mitted his brother to purſue wiſtever meaſures 
he judged moſt ſalutary and expedient. Ferdi- 
nand, leſs ambitious and enterpriſing than the 
Emperor, inſtead of reſuming a plan, which 


he, with power and reſources ſo far ſuperior, 


had failed of accompliſhing, endeavoured to 
attach the Princes of the Empire to his family 


by an adminiſtration uniformly moderate and 


Charles had 
reſumed his 
plan of al. 
tering the 
ſurceſſion to 
che Empire. 


equitable. To this he gave, at preſent, par- 
ticular attention, becauſe his ſituation at this 
juncture rendered it neceſſary to court their fa- 
vour r and "GENA with more wn uſual * 


. W again el ks Sweet 
project of acquiring the Imperial crown for his 
ſon Philip, which the ill reception it had met 
with when firſt propoſed had obliged him to 
intermit, but had not perſuaded him to relin- 
4 This led him wan to renew his 


requeſt 
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omeſt to his brother that he would accept of Boox XI. 


ſome compenſation for his prior. right of ſuc- 
ceſſion, and ſacrifice that to the grandeur of the 
houſe of Auſtria. Ferdinand, who was as little 


diſpoſed, as formerly, to give ſuch, an extra- 


ordinary proof of ſelf-denial, being ſenſible that, 


in order to defeat this ſcheme, not only the 


moſt inflexible firmneſs on his part, but a vi- 
gorous declaration from the Princes of the Em- 
pire in behalf of #his title, were requiſite Was 
willing to purchaſe their favour by gratifying 
them in every point that they deemed intereſt- 
ing or eſſential, 


On the other bald the Turks, after having 
wreſted from him great part of his Hungarian 
territories, were ready to attack the provinces 


fill ſubject to his authority with a formidable 
my, againſt which he could bring no equal 


rce into the field, unleſs the diet ſnould grant 
him immediate and extraordinary aid. For this 
he could not hope, if the internal peace of the 
Empire were not eſtabliſhed on a foundation 
ſolid. in itſelf, | and which ſhould appear, even 
to the Proteſtants, ſo ſecure and ſo permanent, 
as might not only allow them to engage in a 
diſtant war with ſafety, but encourage them to 
vl with yigour. 55 
n A STEP 
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A srer taken by the Proteſtants themſelves, 
a ſhort time after the opening of the diet, ren- 
dered him ſtill more cautious of giving them 
any new cauſe of offence. As ſoon as the pub- 
lication of Ferdinand's ſpeech awakened the 
fears and ſuſpicions which have been mentioned, 
the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, to- 
gether with the Landgrave of Heſſe, met at 
Naumburgh, and confirming the ancient treaty 
of confraternity which had long united their 
families, they added to it a new article, by 
which the contracting parties bound themſelves 
to adhere to the confeſſion of Augſburg, and to 
maintain the doctrine which it contained in their 
reſpective dominions ". 


FerDinanD, influenced by all theſe conſide- 
rations, employed his utmoſt addreſs in con- 
ducting the deliberations of the diet, ſo as not 
to excite the jealouſy of a party on whoſe friend- 
ſhip he depended, and whoſe enmity, as they 
had not only taken the alarm, but had begun 
to prepare for their defence, he had ſo much 
reaſon” to dread. The members of the diet 


readily agreed to Ferdinand's propofal of taking 


the ſtate of religion into conſideration, previous 
to any other buſineſs. But, as ſoon as they 
entered upon it, both parties eee all the 


ay Chy træi Saxonia, 480. 
zeal 
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zeal and animoſity which a ſubje& ſo intereſting 
naturally engenders, and which the rancour of 
controverſy, together with the violence of civil 
war, had inflamed to the higheſt pitch. 


Tux Proteſtants contended, that the ſecurity 
which they claimed in conſequence of the treaty 
of Paſſau ſhould extend, without limitation, to 
all who had hitherto embraced the doctrine of 
Luther, or who ſhould hereafter embrace it. 


The preten- 
ſions of the 
Catholicks 
and Prote- 
ſtants. 


4 


The Catholicks, having firſt of all aſſerted the 


Pope's right as the ſupreme and final judge with 


reſpect to all articles of faith, declared that 


though, on account of the preſent ſituation of 
the Empire, and for the ſake of peace, they 
were willing to confirm the toleration granted, 
by the treaty of Paſſau, to ſuch as had adopted 
the new opinions; they muſt inſiſt that this in- 
dulgence ſhould not be extended either to 
thoſe cities which had conformed to the In- 
terim, or to ſuch eccleſiaſticks as ſhould for 
the future apoſtatize from the church of Rome. 
It was no eaſy matter to reconcile ſuch oppoſite 
pretenſions, which were ſupported, on each ſide, 
by the moſt elaborate arguments, and the greateſt 
acrimony of expreſſion, that the abilities or zeal 


of theologians long exerciſed in diſputation 
could ſuggeſt. Ferdinand, however, by his 
addreſs and perſeverance; by ſoftening ſome 
things on each ſide; by putting a favourable 
meaning upon others; by repreſenting inceſ- 

O 4 ſantly 
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Roos xf. ſantly the neceſlity as well as the advantages of 


18355. 


Sept. 28. 
The peace 
of religion 


ſabl 


concord; ald by thteatening, on ſome occaſions, 
when all other conſiderations were diſregarded, 
to diſſolve the diet, brought them at length t to 
4 concluſion in which 105 all e 
1 
4 G to this, a Receſs was framed, 
approved of, and publiſhed with the uſual for- 
malities. The following are the chief articles 
which it contained: That ſuch Princes and 
cities as haye declared their approbation of the 
Confeſnon of Augſburg, ſhall be permitted to 
profeſs the doctrine and exerciſe the worſhip 
which it authoriſes, without interruption or mo- 
leſtation from the Emperor, the King of the 
Romans, or any power or perſon whatſoever; 
That the Proteſtants, on their part, ſhall give 
no diſquiet to the Princes and States who adhere 
to the tenets and rites of the Church of Rome; 
That, for the future, no attempt ſhall be made 
towards terminating religious differences, but 
by the gentle and pacifick methods of perſuaſion 
and conference; That the Popiſn eccleſiaſticks 
' ſhall claim no ſpiritual juriſdiction in ſuch ſtates 
as receive the Confeſſion of Augſburg; That 
ſuch as had ſeized the benefices or revenues of 


: the church, previous to the treaty of Paſſau, 


ſhall retain poſſeſſion | of them, and be liable 
to no proſecution in the Imperial chamber on 
that account; That the ſupreme civil power in 
e Ko every 
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every ſtate ſhall, have right to eſtabliſu what 
form of doctrine and worſhip it ſhall deem pro- 
per, and if any of its ſubjects refuſe to conform. 


to theſe, ſha!l, permit them to remove with all 


their effects wherever they pleaſe ; ; That if any 
prelate or eccleſiaſtick ſhall hereafter abandon 
the Romiſh religion, he ſhall inſtantly relinquiſh 
his dioceſe. or benefice, and it ſhall be lawful 
for thoſe in whom the right of nomination is 
veſted, to proceed immediately to an election, 
as if the office were vacant by death or tranſla 2 
tion, and to appoint a ſucceſſor of undoubied 
attachment to the ancient ſyſtem *, 


ic Sen are the capital articles ” this famous 
Receſs, which is the baſis of religious peace in 
Germany, and the bond of union among its 
various ſtates, the ſentiments of which are ſo 
extremely different with reſpect to points the 
moſt intereſting as well as important. In our 
age and nation, to which the idea of Toleration 
is familiar, and its beneficial effects well known, 
it may ſeem ſtrange, that a method of termi- 
nating their diſſenſions, ſo ſuitable to the mild 
and charitable ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, 
did not ſooner occur to the contending parties. 
But this expedient, however ſalutary, was ſo 


Nee to * ſentiments and ml of 
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however, for this purpoſe no methods but ſuch 
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Chriſtians during many ages, that it did not 
lie obvious to diſcovery. Among the ancient 
heathens, all whoſe deities were local and tute- 
lary, diverſity of ſentiment concerning the ob- 
ject or rites of religious worſhip ſeems to have 
been no ſource of animoſity, becauſe the ac- 
knowledging veneration to be due to any one 
God,' did not imply denial of the exiſtence or 
the power of any other God; nor were the 
modes and rites of worſhip eſtabliſned in one 
country incompatible with thoſe which other 
nations approved of and obſerved. Thus the 
errors in their ſyſtem of theology were of ſuch 
a nature as to be productive of concord; and 
notwithſtanding the amazing number of their 
deities, as well as the infinite variety of their 
ceremonies, a ſociable and tolerating ſpirit ſub- 
ſiſted almoſt univerſally in the pagan world. 


Bor when the Chriſtian revelation declared 
one Supreme Being to be the ſole object of re- 
ligious veneration, ' preſcribed the form of wor- 
ſhip moſt acceptable to him, whoever admitted 
the truth of it held, of conſequence, every other 
mode of religion to be abſurd and impious. 
Hence the zeal of the firſt converts to the Chriſ- 


tian faith in propagating its doctrines, and the 


ardour with which they laboured to overturn 
every other form of worſhip. They employed, 


_ 


— 
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as ſuited the nature of religion. By the force 
of powerful arguments, they convinced the un- 
derſtandings of men; by the charms of ſuperior 
virtue, they allured and captivated their hearts. 
At length the civil power declared in favour of 
Chriſtianity; and though numbers, imitating 
the example of their ſuperiors, crowded into the 
church, many ſtill adhered to their ancient ſuper- 
ſtitions. Enraged at their obſtinacy, the mini- 
ſters of religion, whoſe zeal was ſtill unabated, 
though their ſanctity and virtue were much di- 
miniſhed, forgot ſo far the nature of their own 
miſſion, and of the arguments which they ought 
to have employed, that they armed the Imperial 
power againſt theſe unhappy men, and as they 


could not perfuade, they tried to compel them 
to believe. 


Ar the bane time, controverſies concerning 
articles of faith multiplied, from various cauſes, 


among Chriſtians themſelves, and the ſame un- 


hallowed weapons which had firſt been uſed 
againſt the enemies of their religion, were turned 


againſt each other. Every zealous diſputant 


endeavoured to intereſt the civil magiſtrate in 


his cauſe, and each in his turn employed the 
ſecular arm to cruſh or to exterminate his oppo- 


nents. - Not long after, the biſhops of Rome 
Pot in their claim to infallibility in explaining 


articles 
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Boot Xl. artieles of faith, and deciding points in contro. 
77a 'verly ; and, bold as the pretenſion was, they, 
by their artifices and perſeverance, impoſed on 
the credulity of mankind, and brought them to 
recogniſe it. To doubt or to deny any doc- 
ing to which theſe unerring inſtructors had 
given the ſanction of their approbation, was 
held to be not only a reſiſting of truth, but an 
act of rebellion againſt their ſacred authority ; ; 
and the ſecular power, of which by various arts 
they had acquired the abſolute direction, was 


inſtantly employed to avenge both, 


- > Tavs Europe had -been accuſtomed, during 
many centuries,” to ſee ſpeculative opinions pro- 
pagated or defended by force; the charity and 
mutual forbearance which Chriſtianity recom- 
mends with fo much warmth, were forgotten, 
the ſacred rights of conſcience- and of private 
judgment were unheard of, and not only the 
idea of toleration, but even the word itſelf, in 
the ſenſe now affixed to it, was unknown. A 
right to extirpate error by force, was univerſally 
allowed to be the prerogative of ſuch as poſ- 
ſeſſed the knowledge of truth; and as each party 
of Chriſtians believed that they had got poſſeſ- 
6 ſion of this in valuable attainment, they all 
claimed and exerciſed, as far as they were able, 
the rights Which it was ſuppoſed to convey. 


The Roman catholicks, as their ſyſtem reſted on 
the 


— 
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the deciſions of an infallible judge, never doubted” Boo XI. 
that truth was on their fide, and openly called ya 
on the civil power to repell the impious and 
heretical innovators, who had riſen up againſt it. 
The Proteſtants, no leſs confident that their 
doctrine was well founded, required, with equal 
ardour, the Princes of their party to check ſuch 
as preſumed to impugn or to oppoſe it. Luther, 
Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the re- 
formed church in their reſpective countries, in- 
flicted, as far as they had power and opportunity, 
the ſame puniſhments which were denounced 
againſt their own diſciples by the church of 
Rome, upon ſuch as called in queſtion any article 
in their creeds. To their followers, and per- 
haps to their opponents, it would have appeared 
a ſymptom of diffidence in the goodneſs of their 
cauſe, or an acknowledgment that it was not 
well founded, if they had not employed in its 
defence. all, thoſe, means which it was Sona 
truth had a right to nher. 


: 2 was towards the clole of the ſeventeentb 
century, before Toleration, under its preſent 
form, was admitted firſt into the republick of the 
United Provinces, and from thence introduced 
into England. Long experience of the calami- 
ties flowing from mutual perſecution, the influ- 
ence of free goycrament, the light and humanity 
OR, by the progreſs of ſcience, together 

with 


OY 
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Boos XL ch the prudence and authority of the civil ma. 


—— 
155557 


Advantages 
of the reli · 
4x ious peace 
to the Lu- 
therans 3 


giſtrate, were all requiſite in order to eſtabliſti a 
regulation, ſo repugnant to the ideas which all 


the different ſects had adopted, from miſtaken 


conceptions concerning, the nature of religion 
and the rights of truth, or which all of them 
had derived from the erroneous maxims eſta. 


bliſhed by the church of Rome. 


Tas Receſs of Augſburg, it is evident, was 


founded on no ſuch liberal and enlarged ſenti. 


ments concerning freedom of religious inquiry 


or the nature of Toleration. It was nothing 


more than a ſcheme of pacification, which poli- 
tical conſiderations alone had ſuggeſted to the 


contending parties, and regard for their mutual 


tranquillity and ſafety had rendered neceſſary. 
Of this there can be no ſtronger proof than an 
article in the Receſs itſelf, by which the benefits 


of the pacification are declared to extend only 
to the Catholicks on the one ſide, and to ſuch as 
adhered to the confeſſion of Augſburg on the 


other, The followers of Zuinglius and Calvin 


remained, in conſequence of that | excluſion, 


without any protection from the rigour of the 


laws denouneed ugainſt hereticks, Nor did they 


obtain any legal ſecurity, until the treaty of 


Weſtphalia, near à century after this period, 


provided, that they ſhould be admitted to enjoy, 
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in as ample a manner as the Lutherans, all the Boox Xl. 
advantages and protection which the Ache of 
A affords. 


1555+ 


Bur if the followers of Luther were e highty — 
pleaſed with the ſecurity which they acquired 
by this Receſs, ſuch as adhered to the ancient 
ſyſtem had no leſs reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
that article in it, which preſerved entire to the 
Roman catholick church the benefices of ſuch 
eccleſiaſticks as ſhould hereafter renounce its 
doctrines. This article, known in Germany by 
the name of the Ecelgſiaſtical Reſervation, was 
apparently ſo conformable to the idea and to 
the rights of an eſtabliſhed church, and it 
ſeemed ſo equitable to prevent revenues, which 
had been originally appropriated for the main- 
tenance of perſons attached to a certain ſyſtem, 
from being alienated to any other purpoſe, that 
the Proteſtants, though they foreſaw its conſe- 
quences, were obliged to relinquiſh their oppo- 
ſition to it. As the Roman catholick Princes of 
the Empire have taken care to ſee this article 
exactly obſerved in every caſe where there was 
an opportunity of putting it in execution, it has 
proved the great barrier of the Romiſh church 
in Germany againſt the Reformation; and as, 
from this period, the ſame temptation of intereſt 
Wy not allure eccleſiaſticks to.relinquiſh the efta- 
bliſned 
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2 : bliſhed ſyſtem, there have been few of that 
1555» order, who have loved truth with ſuch diſin- 


tereſted and ardent affection, as for its ſake to 
abandon the rich benefices which 7 had in 


- poſſeſſion. ä »F2 * 


3 

r Pane * Cation of the. det, „ 

. TCeryino, Cardinal of Santa Croce, was elected 

Pope in room of Julius. He, in imitation of 

Adrian, did not change his name on being ex- 

8 alted to the papal chair. As he equalled that 

Pontiff in purity of intention, while he excelled 

him much in the arts of government, and ſtill 

more in knowledge of the ſtate and genius of 

the papal court; as he had capacity to diſcern 

what reformation it needed, as well as what it 

could bear; ſuch regulations were expected 

from his virtue and wiſdom, as would have re- 

moved many. of its groſſeſt and moſt flagrant 

corruptions, and have contributed towards re- 

conciling to the church, ſuch as from indigna- 

tion at theſe enormities had abandoned its com- 

munion. But this excellent Pontiff was only 

ſhown to the church, and immediately ſnatched 

away. The confinement-in the conclave had 
impaired his health, and the fatigue of tedious 
ceremonies upon his acceſſion, together with too 
intenſe and anxious application of mind to the 
er 100 n which he meditated, 
é e exhauſted 
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exhauſted ſo entirely the vigour of his feeble Boor Xl. 
conſtitution, that he ſickened on the twelfth, and .* 
ORIG n w. — — 
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ALL | n in cds nl e Ar 
peculiar to conclaves, were diſplayed in that 5 
which was held for electing a ſucceffor to Mar- 
cellus; the Cardinals of the Imperial and French 
factions labouring, with equal ardour, to gain 
the neceſſary number of ſuffrages for one of 
their own party. But, after a ſtruggle of 0 
long duration, though conducted with all the 
warmth and eagerneſs natural to men contend- 
ing for ſo great an object, they united in chuſing 3. 
John Peter Caraffa, the eldeſt member of the 
ſacred college, and the ſon of Count Montorio, 

a nobleman of an illuſtrious family in the king- 

dom of Naples. The addreſs and influence of 
Cardinal Farneſe, who favoured his pretenſions, 
Caraffa's own merit, and perhaps his great age, 
which ſoothed all the diſappointed candidates, 
with the near proſpect of a new vacancy, con · 
cutred in bringing about this ſpeedy union of 
ſuffrages. In order to reſtify his reſpect for the 
memory of Paul III. by whom he had been 
created Cardinal, as well as his gratitude to th 
family of Tamaſhy he aſſumed the” one” of 
Paul IV. N | a 48 W * * | 
OCR nn bn 
„hen. g20. F. Paul A o,. Panyin. 321, be. 

Vor. IV. P Taz 
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Boo xl. Tur choite of 2 prelate of "ſuch a ſingulat 
eee character, and cho hat long held a courſe ex. 
His riſe and tremely different from that which uſually led to 
the dignity now conferred upon him, filled the 
Italians, who had neareſt acceſs to obſerve hi; 
manners and deportment, with aſtoniſhment, 
and kept them in ſuſpenſe and ſolicitude with 
regard to bis future conduct. Paul, though 
born in a rank of life which, wirhout any other 
merit, might have ſecured to him the higheſt 
eccleſiaſtical preferments, had from his early 
years applied to ſtudy with all the aſſiduity of 
à mah; who had nothing but his perſonal accom- 
pPulüGKViͤſhments to render him conſpicuous. By 
means of this he not only acquired profound 
tall in ſeholaſtick theology, but added to that 
x conſiderable knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages and of polite literature, the ſtudy of 
which had been lately revived in Italy, and was 
purſued at this time with great ardour. Hi 
mind, however, naturally gloomy and ſevere, 
was mote formed to imbibe the ſour ſpirit oi 
the former, than to receive any tincture of ele- 
gance or liberality of ſentiment from the latter; 
ſo that hie acquired rather the qualities and 
paſſions of a recluſe eccleſiaſtick, than the talents 
neceſſary for the conduct of great affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, When he entered into orders, although 
"ſeveral rich benefices were beſtowed upon him, 


and he was ny as ad as: nuncio in dif- 
a 5. E = 8 'ferent 
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that courſe of life, and ilanguiſhed, to, be in a 


ſiaſtical preferments, and having inſtituted an 


which. he bad beld, he aſſociated, himſelf. as 8 
member of their fraternity, conformed to all the 


rigorous rules to which he had ſubjected them, 
and preferred. the ſolitude of a monaſtick life, 
with the honour of being the founder of a new 


order, to all the vaſt objects which the court of 
Nome mem his ed. 0 


4 1 * 
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Is this retreat he ings ak many. = 
until Paul III. induced by the fame of his 


{antity. and knowledge, called him to Rome, 
in order to conſult with him concerning the 


meaſures which might be molt proper. and 
effectual for the ſuppreſſing of hereſy, and re- 
eſtabliſhing the ancient authority of the church. 
Having: thus allured him from his ſolitude, che 
Pope, pertiy by his entreaties, and partly by 
his authority, prevailed on him to accept of 4 
 Cardinal's hat, to re-aſſume the benehces which 
he had. refigned, and to return again into the 
uſual path of eccleſiaſtical ambition which "he 

ſeemed; to have relinquiſhed. But, during two 
ſucceſſiye Pontifcates, under the firſt of which 
13 7 P 2 the 


fituation/ more ſuited to his, taſte, and temper. | 
With this view he reſigned at once all his. eccle- 


order of regular prieſts, -whom, he denominated 
Theatines, from the name of the archbiſhoprick 


20%. 


ferent; courts, he ſoon became diſguſted with =; — 


15 b 
5. 
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Book xl. the court of Rome was the moſt artful and inte- 
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reſted, and under the ſecond the moſt diſſolute 
of any in Eurppe, Caraffa retained his mo- 
naſtiek auſterity. He was an avowed and bitter 


enemy not only of all innovation in opinion, but 


of every irregularity in practice; he was the 
chief inſtrument in eſtabliſhing the formidable 


and odious tribunal of the Inquiſttion in the pa- 


The firſt 
ſteps of his 


adminiſtra- 


tion. 


Pal territories ; he appeared a violent advocate 


on all occaſions for the juriſdiction and diſci- 


pline of the church, and à ſevere cenſurer of 


every meaſure which ſeemed to flow from mo- 
tives of policy or intereſt, rather than from zeal 
for the honour of the eccleſtaſtical order, and 
the dignity of the Holy See. Under a Prelate 
of ſuch a character, the Roman courtiers ex- 
pected a ſevere and violent Pontificate, during 
which the principles of ſound poliey would be 
facrificed to the narrow prejudices of prieſtly 
zeal ; while:the people of Rome were apprehen - 


five of ſeeing the ſordid: and forbidding rigour 
of monaſtick manners ſubſtĩtuted in place of the 


gaiety or magnificence to which they had long 


been accuſtomed in the papal court. Theſe ap- 


Prehenſions Paul was extremely folicirous to re- 


move. At his firſt entrance upon the admini- 
ſtration he laid aſide that auſterity which had 
hitherto diſtinguiſhed his perſon and family, and 
when the maſter of his houſehold inquired | in 
what manner he would chuſe to live, he — 

y 
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iy replied,''* As betomes a great Prince.“ He Boon XL; 
ordered the cefemony of his coronation to be 1655. 
conducted with more than uſual magnificen ce: 
and endeavoured to fender himſelf popular bßỹß7ß 
ſeveral acts of liberality and ene ane 
Ne en eee 0 

d (74 {11030 Wr 113 

»His natural ſeverity” wy 8 lint The exceſs 
would have ſoon returned upon him, and would . 
have juſtified the conjectures of the courtiers, eu. 
as well as the fears of the people, if he had 
not, immediately after his election, called to 
Rome two of his nephews, the ſons of his bro · 
ther the Count of Montorio. The eldeſt he 
promoted to be governor of Rome. The 
youngeſt, who had hitherto ſerved as a ſoldier 
of fortune in the armies of Spain or France, 
and whoſe diſpoſition as well as manners were 
ſtill more foreign from the clerical character 
than his profeſſion, he created a Cardinal, and 
appointed him: legate of Bologna, the ſecond 
office in power and dignity which a Pope can 
beſtow. Theſe marks of favour, no leſs ſudden 
chan extravagant, he accompanied with the moſt | 
= unbounded confidence and attachment, and for- 

getting all his formen vere maxims, he ſeemed 

to have no other object than the eng 
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ale 15 of his ne nephievs, Theit a an mbition, , Unfortunately 


W for Paul, was too aſp piring to * ſatisfied with 
2 any moderate acquiſition, "They had ſeen the 
jeQts, family of Medici raifed by the intereſt of the 
Po opes of that houſe to ſupreme power in Tuſ- 
cany; Paul III. had by his abilities and addreſs 
ſecured the dutchies of Parma and Placentia to 
the family. of Farneſe. They aimed at ſome 
eſtabliſiment for themſelves, no leſs conſiderable 
and independent; and as they could not expect 
that the Pope would carry his indulgence to- 
wards them ſo far as to ſecularize any part of 
the patrimony of the church, they had no pro- 
ſpect of attaining what they wiſhed, but by 
diſmembering the Imperial dominions in Italy, 
in hopes of ſeizing ſome portion of them. This 
alone they would have deemed a ſufficient reaſon 
for ſowing the ſeeds of ee between their 


r dee Emperor. | TIL INS "35 
T1 it. 19539320 K EN „ie et 5 1165) i 
Restes Bor Cardinal Caraffa had, beſides, private 


their diſguſt 


with the Teaſons' which filled him with hatred and enmity 
* to the Emperor. While he ferved in the Spaniſh 
Wh had not received ſuch marks of ho- 
hour and diftinction 4s he thought due to his 
birth and merit. Diſgaea with this il-uſige, 
de bac abrußtiy quired "the" Tmperra "ſervice; 
and entering into that of France, he had not 
ou met with ſuch a reception as ſaothed' bis 
10 "EY Yanityy 


ERA rn 
vanit , and attached, him to the French 1 intere 
but 7 contracting an intimate friendſhip ith 
Strozzi, Who commanded the F rench army in 
Tuſcany, he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to 
che Emperor as the great. enemy to the libert: 
and, independence. 'of the Italian ſtates. F Nor 
was the Pope himſelf indiſpoſed to receive im- 
preſſions unfavourable t to the Emperor. The 
oppoſition given to his election by the Cardinals 
of. the Imperial faction left in his mind deep 
reſentment, which was heightened by the re- 


memhrance of ancient injuries from Charles or 


eee | 


ye J! TEE Ne . 23 4 * is — IJ 


Ag 


Or this his 8 took agg and 
employed various devices, in order to exaſperate 
him beyond a poſſibility of reconciliation. They 
aggravated every circumſtance which could be 
deemed any indication of the Emperor's diſſa 
tisfaction with his promotion; they read to him 
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They endea- 
vour to alie- 
nate the 
Pope from 
the Empe- 
ror, 


an intercepted letter, in which Charles taxed the 10 
Cardinals of his party with negligence or inca- 


pacity in not having defeated Paul's election: 
They pretended, at one time, to have diſcovered 


à conſpiracy, formed by the Imperial miniſter 
and Coſmo. di Medici againſt the Pope's. life ; ; 
they alarmed, him, at another, with accounts of 


a plot for aſſaſſinating themſelves. By theſe ' 


Fung P 4 rally 


"FUR FEY kept his mind, which was naru- 
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| TE agen in ſuch. perpetual. agitation, dee 


to court the 
King of 


France. 


tection, 


him into meaſures;, which otherwiſe he would 
have been, the. firſt, perſon to condemn. ,. He 
ſeized ſame of the Cardinals who were. moſt at- 
tached..co. the, Emperor, , and;confined them in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo; he perſecuted the Co- 
lonnas and other Roman barons, the ancient 
retainers to the Imperial faction, with the utmoſt 
ſeyerity; and diſcovering on all occaſions his 
diſtruſt, fear, or hatred of the Emperor, he 
began at laſt to court the friendſbip of the 
French King, and ſeemed willing to throw him- 
ſelf abſolutely upan him for ſupport and pro- 


Tuis was the very point to which his nephews 
wiſhed to bring him as moſt favourable to their 
ambitious ſchemes; and as the accompliſhment 
of theſe depended on their uncle's life, whoſe 
adyanced age did not admit of loſing a moment 
unneceſſarily i in negociations, inſtead of treating 
at ſecond-hand with the French ambaſſador at 
Rome, they preyailed on the Pope to diſpatch 
a perſon of confidence, directly to the court of 
France, with ſuch overture on his part as they 
r Nipamontii Hiſt. Patris, kb. in. 1146. Ap. Grev. 
Theſ. r de Rübiet, il. 615. Adriani _ i. 
init N DINE #5 zag 3. nn 
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' hoped would not be rejected. He Seren an 
alliance offenſive and defenſive between Henry 
and the Pope; that they ſhould" attack the 
dutchy of Tuſcany and the kingdom of Naples 
with their united forces; and if their arms 
ſhould prove ſucceſsful, that the ancient re- 
publican form of government ſhould be re. eſta- 
bliſhed in the fotmer, and the inveſtiture of the 
latter ſhould be granted to one of the French 
King's ſons, after reſerving a certain territory 
which ſhould be annexed to the patrimony of 
the church, together with an independent and 
princely mn 10 75 vey OO Pope's 
nephews. © Wit i 


* 
df 4.44 


Taz King, allured by theſe ati n 
gave a moſt favourable audience to the envoy. 
But when the matter was propoſed in council, 
the conſtable Montmorency, whoſe natural cau- 
tion and averſion to daring enterpriſes increaſed 
with age and experience, remonſtrated wich 
great vehemence againſt the alliance. He put 
Henry in mind how fatal ro France every expe- 


dition into Italy had been during three ſucceſſidve 


reigns, and if ſuch an enterpriſe had proved 

too great for the nation even when its ſtren 

and finances were entire, there was no reaſon to 
hope for ſucceſß, if it ſnould be attempted now 
wr _ were exhauſted by extraordinary 

N efforts 
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N efforts during wars. which had laſted, with little 
5. interruption, almoſt half a century. He repre- 
ſented the manifeſt imprudence of entering into 
engage ments with a Pope of fourſcore, as any 
ſyſtem which reſted on no better foundation 
than his life, muſt be extremely precarious, and 
upon the event of his death, which could not 
be diſtant, the face of things, together with the 
inclination! of the Italian States, muſt inſtantly 
change, and the whole weight of the war be 
left upon the King alone. To theſe conſidera- 
tions he added the near proſpect which they now 
had of a ſinal accommodation with the Emperor, 
who having taken the reſolution of retiring from 
the world, wiſhed to tranſmit his kingdoms in 
peace ta his ſon; and he concluded with re- 
preſenting the abſolute certainty of drawing the 
Sha arms of England upon France, if it ſhould ap- 

+. pear that the re- eſtabliſhment of nn of i 

y Europe, was e ee by the ambition 


Monarch. EIS Qt, 
£4 + 14344 N. 170 ) 505 . I 6 1 | -# rofl = aff op 
755 ＋ 838 N e 
The Duke Turse, arguments, "weighty | in "themſelves, 


of Guiſe fa* ©; and. u 


vourd it. rged. by a, miniſter of great authority, 


jets a have. determined the King to 

decline any connexion with the Pope. But the 
Dole of Guiſe and his brother the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, -who delighted no less in bold and 
dangerous undertakin gs , than e 
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wannedd therm, declare warmily for am alliance Beer xl. 
with"the Pope. The cardinaf expected to be 1555. 
entruſted with the conduct of the negociations 

in the court of Rome to which this alliance 

would give riſe; the duke hoped to obtain the 
command of the army which would be ap- 
pointed to invade Naples; and conſidering 
themſelves as already in theſe ſtations, vaſt pro- 
jets opened to their aſpiring and unbounded 
ambition. Their credit, together with the in- 
fluence of the King's miſtreſs, the famous Diana 
of Poitiers, who was, at that time, entirely de- 
voted to the intereſt of the family of Guiſe, 
more than counterbalanced all Montmorency's | 
prudent remonſtrances, and prevailed on an in- 
conſiderate Prince to liſten to the overtures of 
a N $ or. [0] 


* * caidinal of . as be had 1 Cardinal of 


was immediately ſent to Rome with full powers neger 


to conclude'the treaty, and to concert meaſures + 


for carrying it into execution. Before he could 
reach that city, the Pope, either from reflectin 
on the danger and uncertain iſſue of all military 
operations, or through the addreſs of the Impe- 
rial ambaſſador, who had been at great 1715 
booth him, had not only begun to Toſe ach of 
the ardour with which he had ſet on foot the ne- 
ee wich France, but even diſcovered great 
« | unwillingneſs 
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Boox XI. unwillingneſs to continue it. In order to rouſe 
IEC him from this fit of deſpondency, and to rekindle 
Riis former rage, his "nephews had recourſe to 

the arts which they had already practiſed with 

ng ſo much ſucceſs. They alarmed him with new 
* repreſentations of the Emperor's hoſtile inten- 
tions, with freſh accounts which they had receiv- 
ed of threats uttered againſt him by the Impe- 
rial miniſters, and with new diſcoveries which 
= they pretended to have made of / conſpiracies 
1 formed, and juſt ready to take effect againſt his 
| life, $344 10 03 46444... nn ot431.,,9 14,13 37 £8797 
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Paul enrag- Bor "theſe 2 gk been formerly 


ed at the 
proceedings tried, would not have operated a ſecond 7s 


bet} with the ſame force, nor have made the i impreſ- 
ſion which they wiſhed, if Paul had not FE 

excited by an offence of that kind which he 

was leaſt: able to bear. He received advice of 

che receſs of the diet af Augſburg, and of the 
toleration which was thereby granted to the 
Proteſtants, and this threw him at once into 

ſuch tranſports of paſſion againſt the Emperor 

and King of the Romans, as carried him head- 

long into all the violent meaſures of his nephews. 

Full of high ideas with reſpect to the papal 
prerogative, and animated with the Herceſt zeal 

againſt hereſy, he conſidered. the liberty of de- 
0 „ matters, which had 
| been 
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been aſſumed by an aſſembly compoſed chiefly 
of laymen, as a preſumptuous and unpardon- 
able encroachment on that juriſdiction which 
belonged to him alone; and regarded the indul- 
gence which had been given to the Proteſtants 
as an impious act of that power which the diet 
had uſurped. He complained loudly of both 
to the Imperial ambaſſador. He inſiſted that 
the receſs of the diet ſhould immediately be 
declared illegal and void. He threatened the 
Emperor and King of the Romans, in caſe they 
ſhould either refuſe or delay to gratify him in 
this particular, with the ſevereſt effects of his 
vengeance. He talked in a tone of authority 
and command which might have ſuited a pontiff, 
of the twelfth century, when a papal decree 
was ſufficient to have ſhaken, or to have over. 
turned the throne of the greateſt Monarch, but 
which was altogether improper in that. age, 
eſpecially when addreſſed to the miniſter of a 
Prince who had ſo often made Pontiffs more 
formidable feet the weight of his power, The 
ambaſſador, however, heard all his extravagant 


in mind of the extreme diſtreſs to which the 
Emperor u was reduced. at Inſpruck, of the en- 


gagements which he had come under to the 


e 1 order to extricate himſelf, of the 


propelitions.and menaces with much patience, 
and endeayoured to ſooth him by putting him 


mo" ncettity 
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and exaſpe · 
rated by bis 
nephews, 


as head over them, all, and would trample f ſuch 
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Boox XII neceſſity of fulfilling theſe," and of accommo- 


dating his conduct to the ſituation of his affairs. 
Zut weiglity as theſe conſiderations were, they 


made no impreſſion on the mind of the haughty 
and bigotted pontiff, who inſtantly replied, That 


he would abſolve kim by his apoſtolick autho- 
rity from thoſe impious engagements, and even 
command him not to perform them; that in 
carrying on the cauſe of God and of the church, 
no regard ought to be had to the maxims of 
worldly prudence and policy; and that the ill 
ſucceſs of the Emperor's ſchemes in Germany 
might juſtly. be deemed a mark of the divine 
diſpleaſure againſt him, on account of his bay- 
ing paid little attention to the former, while he 
regulated his conduct entirely by the latter. 
Having ſaid this, he turned from the ambaſſa- 
"0s ee without waitin ng for a reply. 


| 
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theſe ſentiments, and eaſily wrought up his 
arrogant mind, fraught with all the monk iſh 
ideas concerning the extent of the papal ſupre- 
macy, to ſuch a pitch of reſentment! againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch an high opinion 
of his own power, that he talked continually 


of his being the ſueceſſor of thoſe who had de- 


ſed Kings and Emperors; that he was exalted 
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as oppoſed him under his feet In this diſpoſi- Boox Xl 
tion, the cardinal of Lorrain found the Pope, 
and eaſily perſuaded him to ſigu a: treaty, which 2 
had for its object the ruin of à Prince againſt treaty » wich 
whom | he was ſo highly exaſperated. The ſti- * 
pulations in the treaty were much the ſame as 
had been propoſed by the Pope's envoy at Paris; 
and it was agreed to keep the whole tranſaction 
ſecret until their united forces ner be 12 50 
to 1 the field *. | | 


it "Þ | | ; T3173 * | + Ly 4 I. 


„eile the bsc of this treaty at The Empe- 
Rome and Paris, an event happened which — 2 
ſeemed to render the fears which had given riſe — 
to it vain, and the operations which were to 
follow upon it unneceſſary. This was the Em- 
peror's reſignation of his hereditary dominions 
to his ſon Philip; together with his reſolution 
to withdraw entirely from any concern in buſi- 
neſs or the affairs of this world, in order that 
he might ſpend the remainder of his days in 
retirement and ſolitude. Though it requires 
neither deep reflection nor extraordinary diſcern- 
ment to diſcover that the ſtate of royalty · i not 
Exempt from cares and diſappointment; though 
moſt of thoſe who are exalted to a throne find 


ſolicitude, and mURty, and diſguſt to be their 
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Boox XL 1 attendants in that envied pre- emi- 
ro nence, yet, to deſcend voluntarily from the 
ſupteme to a ſubordinate ſtation, and to relin- 

quiſh the poſſeſſion of power in order to attain 

the enjoyment of happineſs, ſeems to be an effort 

too great for the human mind. Several inſtances, 

indeed, occur in hiſtory, of Monarchs who have 

quitted a throne, and have ended their days in 
retirement. But they were either weak Princes 

who took this reſolution raſhly, and repented of 

it as ſoon as it was taken; or unfortunate 

Princes from whoſe hands ſome ſtrong rival 

had wreſted their ſceptre, and compelled them 

to deſcend with reluctance 1 into a private ſtation. 
Diocleſian is perhaps the only Prince capable 

of holding the reins of government, who ever 
reſigned them from deliberate choice, and who 
continued during many years to enjoy the 
tranquillity of retirement without fetching one 
penitent ſigh, or caſting back one look of de- 


fire, towards the pas or dignity which he had 
abandoned. 


\ * * 11113 
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Tre motives 1 th wonder, then, that Charles's reſignation 
bed bag ſhould, fill all Europe with aſtoniſhment, and 
give riſe, both among his contemporaries, and 

among the hiſtorians of that period, to various 
conjectures concerning the motives which deter- 

mined a r whoſe OT paſſion had been 

| uniformly 
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umifortnly the love of power, at the 3 age of fry- Book, Xl. 
ſix, when objects of ambition operate with full 1878. 
force on the mind, and are purſued with the 
greateſt ardour, to 25 a chi ſo fingular 
and unexpected. But while many authors have 
imputed it to motives To frivgtous and fantaſti- 
cal, as can hardly be ſuppoſed to Influence 2 any 
reaſonable mind; while others have imagined 
it to be the vcfalt of ſome profound ſcheme of 5 
policy; hiſtorians more intelligent, and better 
informed, neither aſcribe it to caprice, nor ſearch 
for myſterious ſecrets of ſtate, where ſimple _d 
obvious cauſes will fully account for the Empe- 
ror's conduct. Charles had been attacked —4 

in life with the gout, and notw-jthſtanding all © 
precautions of the moſt ſkilful 8 the 
violence of the diſtemper Increaſed as he ad- 
vanced in age, and the fits became every year 
more frequent, as well as more intolerable. Not 
only was the vigour of his conſtitution broken, 
but the faculties of his mind were impaired by | 
the excruciating torments which he endured, 
During the continuance of the fits, he was alto- 
gether — 4 * of applying to buſineſs, and 
even when they began ro abate, as it was only 
at intervals that he could attend to What was 16: 
tious, he gave up 4 great part of his time to 
trifung and even childith occupations, which 
ſerved to relieve or to amuſe his mind, enfeebled 
and worn out with exceſs bf pain. Under 
Vor. IV. Q theſe 
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thele.circumitances, the conduRt; of ſuch affairs 
A» Hecurred, gf courſe, in governing ſo many 
Kingdoms, was a burden more than ſufficient; 


but: to puſn forward and complete the vaſt 


chemes, which the ambition of his more active 
years had formed, or to keep in vie w and carry 
on the ſame great ſyſtem of policy, extending to 
every nation in Europe, and connected with the 
operations of every different court, were func - 
ticns which ſo fat exceeded his ſtrength, that 
they oppreſſed and overwhelmed his mind. As 
he had been long accuſtomed to view the buſi- 
neſs of every department, whether civil, or 
miſieaty, or ecciefiaſtical, with His own eyes, and 


9 


10 (decide | concerning it according, to. his own 
ideas, it gave him the utmoſt pain when he felt 
his infirmities inc reaſe ſo faſt upon him, that he 
was obliged to commit the conduct of all affairs 
10 his miniſters.” He imputed every, misfortune 
which: befel. hie, and every miſearriage that 
happened, even When the former was unavoid- 
able, and the latter accidental, "to. his irjabili 
"to take the inlpeck ion of "bulinels himielf.”” 1 
 Fomplained. ö his. hard fortune, in being op- 
poſed, in his declining years, to a rival; who 
was in the full vigour of life, and chat while 
Henry could take aud execute all his [reſolutions 


8143 18 


in perſon, he ſhould now. be. reduced, boch in 
£oupcil.and. 3 in action, to rely an. the abilities of 
cher men. Having n 'old befo 


re his 
: 12 4 . time, 
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ume; he wiſely judged it more decent to conceal Boon Xl. & 


his infirmities in fome ſolitude, _—_——— 1635. ö 
them any longer to the publick eye; and | 
dentiy determined not to forfeit the Babe vor ; 
loſe the acquiſitions of his better years, by ſtrug- n 
gling, with v/ vain; obſtinacy, 0 retain the eins ; 

of government, when he was no longer able to 
hold them wk ſteadineſs, or to guide chem with 

Adden nn 91 to notige 
1810 oft) Ty 3171 ei L95399389 76} ot gone Bur | 


de teveliue, in dis metbcirg uf Cardicel Gladreht, 
Alves a reaſon for the Rinperot's fefigbätzon; which; 36 P fe- 
+olleR is not mentioned by any other hiſtorian. | He fays, 
the Emperot having ceded the government, of the king- 
dom of Naples and the dutchy of Milan to his ſang pon his 
marriage with the Queen of England ; Philiz IP, notwithſland- 
4g the advice and inncatics of bis father; rembved wot bf 
the; miniſters aud officers whom he had employed in thoſe 
Countries, and appointed creatures of Hit . 0 ths plages 
which they held. That be aſpired openly, and with little 
Wiley, to obtain a mare in the adminiſtration of =<} in 
the! Low: That be endeavoured to thwart the 
dne, 26/5 eee to limit his ; authority; / [behaving 
him ſometimes with inattention, and ſometimes with = 
ghtinefs. Thar Charles finding that be muſt either, yield 

bis ſon, or openly contend with him, in order to avoid 
bord which were both diſagreeable and mortifying to a fa- 
thier, Ke: wok the teſolutiby of telighing 'hiserowts, ht: 


129 from, the world vol. i. p. 244 e Dom Eeveſque de- 
. bis informaniqn concerping theſe, quriouy facts, which bo 


_ relates very "briefly, from, the origin | Papers © o cardipal Gran-, 
velle. But ab that vaſt collection papers, "which Has been | 
*prettied and arranged by M. DIe Boizor of Befangon, 
-though one of he moſt valuahle h — monuments of me 
rm -þ Q2 ſixteenth 
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though Charles Had FevOlved this ſchere 
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er Hd Fer Erefel ente, aß Mad EStmiriy- 
Circumtan- Piteiſtecd it to ks Alters the dowäger Oeens 4 


a France and Hungary, who" not only ap 
of His Vitention, But vffered ts acebinpany kim 
to Whatever Plate of rettet He fhoutd ofife' 
Kerl e things Had hitheto prevented His 
| ing it into execution. He 0100 not think of 
loading his ſon with the government of {6 thany 


kingdoms, geil h he ſhould attain ſuch maturi 


of age, and of abilities, as wo vid enable him 
to ſuſtain, that weigh W But as Philip 
had now reached his twenty-eighth. year, and 
had been early, accuſtomed to buſineſs, for Which 
he diſcovered both, inclination and capacity, it 


can hardly be impuzed to the partiality of pa · 
ternal affection, that his ſcruples, with regard 
2 point, were entirely removed; and that 
thought he might place him, without further 
heſitation or delay, on the throne, which, he was 
"about to abandon. His mother's ſituation had 
been another ohſtruction in his way. For al- 
thoogh ſhe had continued alinoſt fifty years in 


coplipement, and under the ſame diſorder. of 


fixteefith century, and which eannot fail of throwing much 
Ight; on che tranfactions of Charles V. is not publiſhed, I 
cannot determine what degree of credit ſhould be given to this 
Account of Charles 's refignation, I have therefore taken no 
dolce of it in relatiog — 
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wind which concern. For. her huſband's death onthe | 
had broughe. upon hex, yet the government of 1555. 
Spain was ſtill veſted in her jointly with. the 
Emperor: her. name was inſerted together Win 
bis, in all the. publick writs Wued. in that Ring - 
dom; and ſuch, was the fond attachment of the 
paniards to her, that they would probably have 
22815 to "recogniſe Philip as their ſqvereign, 
ſs. ſhe had conſented tg affumg him az her 

artner on the throng. Her utter incapacity for 
uſineſs, rendered i it impoſſible to obtain her con · 
'Ept. But her death. which happened this year, 
Femoved this difficulty.z and as Charles, upon 
that event, became ſole Monarch of Spain, it 
left the ſucceſſion open to his ſon, The war 
with France had likewiſe been a reaſon for re · 
taining the adminiſtration of affairs in hig own 
as he was extremely. ſolicitous to have 
Ferminited it, that he might have given up his 
kingdoms to his ſon at peace with all the world. 
But as Henry had diſcovered no diſpoſition to 
cloſe with any of his overtures, and had even 


He pr opoſals of peace, Which were equal 

moderate, in a tone that ſcæmed to indicate 
fixed purpoſe of continuing hoſtilities, he ſw 
char it Was vain to wait longer in eypettation 
oß an event, Which, Baer Arend was ab. 
ee er en 
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Boer r: As this theng appeated to be che proper 
SD Suture for erkefing 'rhe-ſcheme which he had 


1 — lo 


lities with 
which be 


© executed it. 


_ authority in neee abſolving h 
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meditated, Charles reſolved to reſign his 
doris to his fon; with a ſolemnity ſutable 
to the importance of the tranſaction and to per- 
—— this laſt act of ſovereignity withifucty for- 
mal pomp, as might leave a laſting impreſſion 
onathe minds not only of his ſuhjects but of 
his qucceſſor. Wich this view he, called. Phili 
oyt: of England, where the peeviſh temper + 
his Quten, which) increaſed; with her deſpair of 
having iſſue, rendered him extremely wohappy ; 
andi the jealouſy of the Engliſho left him no 
hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs. 
Having aſſemblecdl the States of the Low. Coun- 
tries at Bruſſels, on the twenty-fifth of October, 
Charles ſeated hirnſelf, for the laſt time, in the 
chair of ſtate, on ant ſide of which was placed 
his ſon, and on the other his ſiſter the Queen, 
of'Hungary;/ : repent" of the Netherlands, with 
a-ſplendid retinue of the grandees of} Spain and 
princes of the Empire ſtanding behind him. 
The prefident of the council of Flanders, by 
his command, explained, in a few words, his 


intention in culliug this extraordinary merting 


of the States. He then read the inſtrument of 


reſignation by which Charles ſurrendered to his 
for Phihp allo his territories, n 
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ſubjects 
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Philip his lawful heir, and to ſerve him with the. 
ſame loyalty and zeal which they had manifeſted, 4 
during en of 1 in ſupport of 
kis g 

"mof RSA e gie zn chice 
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ente thin ol from his ſeat; 410 8 


in on the ſhoulder” of the Prince of Orange, 
a 


dſe he was unable to ſtand without ſupport, 


he addreſſed 'himfelf to the audience, and from 
a paper which be held in his hand, in order to 
aſſiſt his memory, be recounted, with: ; dignity, - 
but without oftehitatjon,” all the great things 
wilch he hdd undertaken and performed ſinee 


_ obſerved, that from the ſeventeentk year of bis 
age, be had dedleated all his thoughts and ar- 
tention to publick objects, reſerving no portion 
of His time for th indulgence of his eaſe, and 
very little” for the enjoyment of private plea - 
ſure; that either in a pacifick ot hoſtile manner, 
be had villted Germany \nine times, Spain fix 
times, France four times, Italy ſeven times: the 
Low Countries ten times, England twice, Africa 
as often, and had made eleven voyages byſrag 
that while his health permitted him to diſcharge 
His duty, and the vigour of his conſtitutiem was 
wk in any degree; to the arduous office! of 
22 Q 4 governing 


ſubzects there from their oath of allegiance to Boo) XI. 
bie, which/he required them to transfer, % 


the comtrentement of his adminiſtration. He. , 
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Tuxx turning towards Philip, who fell on his Boox Rl. 
Knecs and kiſſed his father's hand, . lf, TOO er 
he, I had left you, by my death this rich inhge-⸗- 
ritanee, to which I have made ſych large addi- 

tions; ſome regard would have been July due 

to my memory on that account; but now when 

1 volugtanily reſign to you What I might have 

filk retained, I may well expect the warmeſt © 
expreſfions; of thanks, on your” part, Wh 

chase, however, 1 diſpenſe, and ſhall confidet”” 

your concern for the welfare of your ſubjects. 

and your love of them, as the beſt and moſt 
acceptable teſtimony of your gratitude to me. 

It is in your power, by a wiſe and virtuous ad. 
miniſtration, to juſtify the extraordinary proof 

and to demonſtrate that you are worthy of the 


234 « THE 1RE1GN" Of THE: 1 
nabe Xl. As ſoon as Charles Hai Enkſhied this long ad. 
1 dreſs to his ſubjects and to their ne ſovereign, 
he ſunk into, che chair, exhauſted and ready to 
faint, with, the. Fatigue. of - ſuch an extraordinary 
effort. During his diſcourſe, the whole audi- 
ence melted into tears, ſome from admiration 
| of his magnanimity, others ſoftened by the ex. 

-::* pions of tenderneſs towards his ſon, and of 

love to his people; and all were affested wir. 
the deepeſt ſorrow at loſing à ſdwereign, Who 
Had diſtinguiſned the Netherlands, his native 
country, with 1 marks Yi 3 
D IIERLS Ba? entire c Ceptn 
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Pie then 1105 from his. knees, and after 
returning thanks to his father, with a low and 
ſubmiſſive voice, for the royal gift which his 
1 unexampled bounty had beſtowed upon him, 
1 he addreſſed the aſſembly of the States, and re- 
gretting his inability to ſpeak the Flethiſh lan · 
1 4 guage with ſuch facility as to expreſa what he 
121 felt on this intereſting occaſion, as well as what 
| he owed to his good ſubjects in the Nether - 
lands, he begged that they would permit Gran · 
velle biſhop of Arras, to deliver what he had 
gen him in charge to ſpeak in his name. 
SGranvelle, in a long diſcourſe, expatiated on 
the zeal with which Philip was animated for the 
good of his ſubjects, on his reſolution to devote 
all his time and talents to the W ot 

ful To vInogron l N # MO e 93 5 © their. 
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his father's example in diſtinguiſhing the Nether⸗- ©; 
ande With Peculiar males of his regard” Mats,” 
a Hr f great eloquenee, replled, in na _ 
ofthis States, , nh er x profe on of their 
ben ae uber de wo hels new foverei . 8515 
H; ep enen et T0 
Then Mary, Queen - dowager of n 15564 
reſigned the regency, 'with' which ſhe had been 
entruſted by her brother during the ſpace of 
rwenty-five-! years. Next day Philip, in pre- January 6: 
ſenee of the States, took the uſual oaths to 
maintain the rights and privileges of his ſub- 
jects; and all the members, in their own name, 
and in that of their conſtiruents, wore alle- 
giahCe to him *. . COTE, ee 
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.A'rew; bw We thereafter, Charles in an 
aſſembly no leſs ſplendid, and wich a ceremo-— 
nial equally pompous, feſigned to his ſon the 
crowns bf Spain, with, all the territoties depend- 
ing on them, both the old and in the new 


worid. Of all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions, he reſerved 
nothing for himſelf but an annual penſion of 
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their HeppPineſs, 3 Gh His intention; to imitate Boo 2 


4 


an Hundred thouſand crowns,” to defray the x 


charges of his family, and to afford him a ſmall 
ſun for acts of beneſicence and charity "at leyfiret ! 
at stin en HRS noir 5 A 
| Godleveus Relatio avdictichis Car. V. ap. Golda. 

Fells 3 7 br 377 Strada de Bello Belgico,, lib. i. p. ge. 


The Emperor's reſignation is an event notÞÞbnly of ſuch 


lee but of ſuch a nature, that the preciſe date of 
it, 


Ing, RELGN; or TRE T 


* 8 
"I u, hoping that the dryneſs, of the, air and 
* of the climate in that country migh 

| mitigate the, yiglence. gf his diſcaſe, which had 
* peen ee besten by de med, of the . 
and the rigour of the winters in the Nether. 
lands, 3 was extremely impatient to embark 
or e peice nt 2 diſengage: bimfcl 

"0 or! ja | 1 17... ES! "entirely 


Cs. 


" it, S Dold e IPL 6d y hill 


ran with the, greateſt. accuracy, There is, however, a 
amazing and; oyaccountdble. GE Ring Welk wich to 
gots to; this- point.” All age, chat che deed dy which 
Charles transferred. to his fon his dominjons in he Note: 
Muds, bears date at Bruſſels We of October. 
doval fh on the 28th of ORober as the day on which the 
ceremony of reſignation happened, and he was preſent 2 
the tranſation, vol. ii. p. $92.  Godleveus, who publiſhed 
2 treatiſe do Abdicatione Carli V. foxes the publick. cere- 
wong. 2s, well, ag the date of the inſtrument of . 2 5 
on the azth. Pere Barre, I know not op what yathoriy 
fixes it on the "24th of November, Hit, Ne bi vill, 55 
Herrera agrees "with Godleveus in Tentiment, tom. i. 155. 
a» likewiſe docs Pallavicint, whole: authority with reſpet 
Þ dates, avg every; thing whery a minute acguracy, is fe- 
| ary ps op op pe ee 
iffer no leſy with, regard 10 the ich C1 
TP the” of Spain to his fon. Accordin to 
oe Thon, it ür 'month after his having ref his do- 
mini6ns in the Nitherlands; L. c, about the-25th- of Novetre 
her, Thuan, Ib. xvi," p. 371. According Spot 5 
was on the 16th pf January, 1586, Hud. f. 604; 

di Vers agrees with mim, Epitome del Vida Ba kee 
p. 110. * to Pallaviiai, it was on the 14 
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eren Rom bühren, nich be found to be bös 
r he e ee. pot 7 
ub Ph eue redioBftrated fo ftibngiy againſt e's 
bis Ventüfing co fea at that cold and Con . 
ſeaſon of 55 yet, "that he conleiired, though d. late 

with AuAtance, to put off His voyage for n 
eie 05 le eee ee of 

min egennabhtb d nr tobi tact * | 
By. Pielding ts cher Unrreati, he had the — 
fatizfaRion, before he left the Low: Prot tag 
of taking a confiderabte 'fiep towards "a pence r= 


wich, France, which he ardeatly withed for, not 
aan e m eee dut chat he might 


Pl, lb ber 5. 168, 28 with bie kene agrees. Vida 
del P. Vatire, toin, L p. 233. But Ferreras fixes it on the 
rſt day of January, Hiſt, Gener, tom. ix. p 371. M. de 
ky cry ſuppoſes the ee of the See of Spin 
to have been . days after the 
the Netherlands m. de Reb, Gall. p. 2 Is re- 
iatltable, chüt w N treaty of true at Vautelles, though 
Chirley ad made over all, His Jominions to his fun ſorts 
weeks. Previous to the concluſion of it, all the ſtipelaevm 
ure. in the Emperor's name, and Philip is only deſpved 
ig of Eagland anc 8 les, I: i» cen Philip wat ot 
8 King of at Valladolid ſooner 
CHAN March, Gs? * p. bob 5 and rd 
2 he did not chooſe, it would ſcetn, to aſſume | 
the de ef King, Of aux of his Spatih kingdoms, br or tÞ 
755 orm_ avy. a8 of mel juriſiflion.... Ia a desd enges 
Ne. truce, . dated April 19, be aſſumes the tive 
e 5 
in cht ain, hah ON; Append. * 
5 a 35; W "et — 55 N 2 
. * — 
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have 


W TRE: RELGN OFTHE - 
Boo XI. have the merit, when / quitting the world, of re: 
N eſtabliſhing that tranquillity in Europe, which 
| he, had baniſhed out of it almaſt from che time 
that he aſſumed the adminiſtration of, affair. 
Previous to his reſigvation, commiſſioners bad 
been appointed by him 0 N he French 

Ring, in order 0 treat, Of an exchange, of pt. 
{oners.,; In, their, conferenges. ut , the abbey of 

. - YVaucelles, near Cambrays/ an, exptdiens. uss 
A  agcidentally. propoſed | for texminatingahoſtilitic 
between dhe contending mogarchs, by Along 
truce, - during. the. ſubſiſtance of, hich, and 
without diſcuſſing their ręſpective claims, each 
ſhould retain what was in his poſſeſſion, Charles, 
ſenlible bow, much his, kingdoms. Were ex- 
hauſted by the expenſiye. and almoſt conti. 
nual wars in which his ambition had engaged 
him, and eager to gain, for hig ſon a ſhort in- 
terval of peace, that he might eſtabliſh, him- 
elf firmly, on his throne, declared watmly. for 
cloſing: with the , overture, . though. (manifelily 
diſhonourabſe as well as: diſadvantageous; and 
ſuch was the reſpect due to his. wiſdom and 
experience, that Philip, tiorwithtandiag his un- 

1 willingnęſs to Dance peace by ſuch conceſ- 
Feber, cha, doe preſume, 20 urge big 9pinjon in 
oppoſition N that of Bie faber. In 1W91q 2 [ 


. Has could not bee heſitated one moment 


abide giving his conſent to a truce on fuch { 
conditions, 
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conditions, as would leave him in quiet -poſ- Boos XI. 


ſeſſion of the greater part of the Duke of Savoy's 
dominions, together with the important con- 
qbelts which he had made on the German fron- 
a, But it was no eaſy matter to reconcile 
ſuch a ſtep with the engagements which he had 
come under to the Pope, in his late treaty with 
him. The Conſtable Montmorency, however, 
repreſented in ſuch a ſtriking light, the impru- 


kingdom to theſe” raſh obligations, and 'took 
ſuch advantage of the abſence of the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, who had ſeduced the King into his 


alliance with the Caraffas, that Henry, naturally 


fluctuating and unſteady, and apt to be influ- 
enced by the advice laſt given him, authorized 
his ambaſfadors to ſign a treaty of truce with 
the Emperor for five years, on the terms which 
kad been propoſed. But that he might not 
ſeem to have altogether forgotten his ally the 


Pope,” who he foreſaw would be highly exaſpe- 


"ated, he, in order to ſooth him, took care that 
exp | * included 4 the truce* . 


TJ 2it! * ibn t HW £© 3772 {3 3 
ohr Count of Lalain rep aired” to Blois, and 
the Admiral Colighy to Bruels, the former to 


be preſent when" the King of France, and the 
res. Bien . 626. \Gotpa/Diplom* u. 1 


Ab. Us * 931113 o J51003 Lein fn vig 300 


(1011DARg; . | 
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denck of ſacrificing the true inteteſts of his 


1558. | 


th Feb. 


Ratified by 
both mo- 
nar chs, 


TAE * EIN. oy re | 


the treaty and bound themſelves by vath to 
obſerve” it“. When an account of the con- 
ferences at Vaucelles, and of the conditions of 
truce which had been propoſed there, were firſt 
tartied to Rome, it gave the Pope no manner 
bf Uifſquiet. © He truſted To much to the honour 
of the French momareh, that he would not 
allow himſelf to think that Henry could forget 
fo ſoon, ur violate ſo ſnatmeftly, all the ſtipu- 
lations in his league with him. He had ſuch 
an High pin of the Eper s wiſdom, that 
he fade no doubt ef his refuſing his conſent to 
z trute on ſuch unequal terms; and on both 
theſe accounts he confidertiy — that 
chis, like many preceding negociations, would 

terminate in nothing. But later and more cer- 
tain intelligence ſoen eonvjnced him chat in 
political affairs no reafoning is more Fallacious, 
than, becauſe an event is ingprobable, 0 con- 
elude chat it will nor happen. The Cadden 


One of Admiral ” ee * rows 
to the court of France an account of What happened while 
they reſided at Bruſſels, takes notice, as an inſtance of 
Philip's impblltenel, that he received tht French umbaſm- 
tor in an apartment hung with tapellry, which ropfeſented 
Ke baitle of Pavia, the manner in Which Fravtis I. was 
taken priſoner, bis voyage to Spain, with all the mortify ing 


en and * 


AF N * . 5 
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und unexpected concluſion of the truce filled Boos XL. 
Paul wich aſtoniſhment and terror. The Car- "77%. 
dinal of Lorrain durſt not encounter that ſtorm 
of indignation, to which he knew that he ſhould 

be expoſed from the haughty Pontiff, who had 

ſo good reaſon to be incenſed; but departing 
abruptly from Rome, he left to the Cardinal 
Toutnon the difficult taſk of attempting to 

ſooth Paul and his nephews. They were fully 
ſenſible of the perilous ſituation in which they 

now ſtood. By their engagements with France, | 
which were no longer ſecret, they had highly 
irritated Philip. They dreaded. the violence of 

his implacable temper. The Duke of Alva, a 
miniſter fitted, as well by his abilities as by the 
ſeverity of his nature, for executing all Philip's 
rigorgus-. ſchemes, had advanced from Milan 

to Naples, and began to aſſemble troops on 

the frontiers. of the Eccleſiaſtical State. While 

they, if deſerted. by France, muſt, not only re- 
linquiſh all the hopes of dominion and ſove- 
reignty to which their ambition aſpired, but 
remain expoſed to the reſentment of the Spaniſh 
monarch, wichout one ally to protect them 
againſt an N with whom . were ſo little 


nd. _ 
able to conte a 
* 4 abs 


4%” a 


. e Paul had — ni He attempts 
o the ans of negociation e 11 Which de ur 
Vor. IV. | R the 
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THE REIGN OFTHRB 

L the Papal court knqws ho well to avail itſelf 
in order ta ward off any calamity, threatened by 
an enemy ſuperior. in power. He affected to 
youre highly of the truce, as, an happy expe- 

ent for putting a ſtop, to the, effuſion of 
Chriſtian, blood. He expreſſed, his warmeſt 
wiſhes. that it might prove the forerunner of 

a definitive peace. He exhorted the rival Princes 
1 embrace this favourable opportunity of ſet- 
ting on foot a negociation for that purpoſe, and 
offered, as their common father, to be mediator 
between them. Under this Pretext, he ap- 
pointed Cardinal Rebiba his nuncig to the cout 
of Bruſſela, and his nephew Cardinal Caraffa 
to that of Paris. The publick inſtructions given 
to both were the, ſame; that they ſhould uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to prevail with the two 
manarchs to accept of the Pope's mediation, 
that, by means of it, peace might be. re-eſta- 
bliſhed, and meaſures might be taken for aſſem- 
bling a general council. But under: this ſpe- 
cious appearance of zeal for attaining objects ſo 


deſirable in themſelves, and ſo becoming his 


ſacred character to purſue, Paul concealed very 
different intentions. Caraffa, beſides his publick 
inſtructions, received a private commiſſion to 


ſolicit the French King to renounce the treaty 
of truce, and to renew his engagements with 


the Holy See, and he was impowered to ſpare 
neither 


„ 4 
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neither entreaties, nor promiſes, nor bribes; in 
order to gain that point. This, both the uncle 
and the nephew conſidered as the real end of 
the embaſſy ; while the other ſerved to àmuſe 
the vulgar, or to deceive the Emperor and his 
ſon. The Cardinal, accordingly, ſet out in- 
ſtantly for Paris, and travelled with the greateſt 
expedition, while Rebiba was - detained ſome 
weeks at Rome; and when it became neceffary 
for him to begin his journey, he received ſecret 
orders to protract it as much as poſſible, that 
the iſſue of Caraffa's negociation might be 
known before he ſhould reach Bruſſels, and ac- 
cording to that, proper directions might be 
given to him with regard to the tone which he 
ſhould 2 in Wer with 80 Funn! 
2 42 fon *. 

OT l 

n Athena "oy his nn! into o Paris wich ex- 
traordinaty pomp; and having preſented a con- 
ſecrated ſword' to Henry, as the protector, on 
whoſe! aid the Pope relied in the preſent exi- 
gency, he beſought him not to diſregard the 
entreaties of a parent in diſtreſs, but to employ 
that weapon which he gave him in his defence. 
This he repreſented not only as a duty of filial 
piety, * 45 as an * of e oh As the Topes 


itt 


18 Palas, lb. « xiii, . *. Bares " of neben- 3 iis 
App: 309. 


R 2 from 


Boo x XI. 


Ln mn 
1556. 


11th May; 


His nepocide 
tions for 
that pur» 


pole, 
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THE REIGN OE THE 
from. confidence in the aſſiſtance and ſupport 


1556. Which his late treaty. with France entitled bim 


to expect, had taken ſuch ſteps as had irritated 
the King of Spain, he conjured Henry not to 
ſuffer Paul and his family to be cruſnhed under 
the weight of that reſentment which they had 
drawn on themſelves merely by their attachment 
to France. Together with this argument ad- 
dreſſed to his generoſity, he employed another 
which he hoped would work on bis- ambition. 
He affirmed that now was the time, when, with 
the moſt certain proſpect of ſucceſs, he might 
attack + Philip's dominions in Italy; that the 
in the wars of Hungary, Germany, and the 
Low- Countries; that the Emperor had left his 
ſon: an exhauſted treaſury, and kingdoms 
drained of men; that he had no longer to con- 
tend with the abilities, the experience, and good 
fortune of Charles, but with a monarch ſcarcely 
ſeated on his throne, unpractiſed in command, 
odious to many of the Italian ſtates, and dreaded 
by all. He promiſed that the Pope, who had 
already levied ſoldiers, would bring a conſider- 
able army into the field, which when joined by 
a ſufficient. number of French troops, might, 
by one: briſk; and ſudden: effort, drive the Spa- 
niards out of Naples, and add to the crown of 
France a kingdom, the. conqueſt of which had 

FER | 7 St} 
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been the great object of all his predeceſſors du. Boon XI. 


king half 2 century, and the chief motive"vf r 


All their expeditions into ye 380 IN. 


07 400 ere bone WOO 51. . 
2>/Evzry word Caraffa ſpoke la a ey im- Their ef- 
preſſion on Henry; conſcious, on the one hand, Joy It, 
that the Pope had juſt cauſe to reproach him 
with having violated the laws not only of gene- 
roſity but of - decency, when he renounced his 
league with him, and had agreed to the truce 
of Vaucelles; and eager, on the other hand, 
not only to diſtinguiſh his reign by a conqueſt, 
which three former monarchs? had attempted 
without ſucceſs, but likewiſe to acquire an eſta- 
blihment of ſuch dignity | and value for one 
of his ſons." © Reverence, however, for the oath, 
by Wͤlich he had ſo lately confirmed the truce 
of Vaucelles; the extreme old age of the Pope, 
whoſe death might occaſion an entire revolution 
in the political ſyſtem of Italy; together with 
the repreſentations of Montmorency, who re- 
peated all the arguments he had uſed againſt 1 
the firſt league with Paul, and pointed out = 
the great and immediate advantages which 1 
France derived from the truce; kept Henry 
for ſome time in ſuſpence, and might poſſibly 
have outweighed" all Caraffa's arguments. But 
9 was not ſuch a [novice in the arts 


I and negociation, as not to have ex- 
R 3 pedients 
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Boox R T1. pedients ready for removing or furmounting all 


1556. 


nuncio abſolved Henry from his oath 


theſe. obſtacles, To obviate che King's: ſeruple 


with regard to his oath, he produced powers 
from the Pope to abſolve him from the obli- 


gation of it. By way of ſecurity againſt any 


danger which he might apprehend from che 


Pope's death, he engaged that his uncle would 
make ſuch a nomination of Cardinals, as mould 
give Henry the abſolute command of the next 
election, and enable him to place in che Papal 
char a FO 8 devoted to his intetet. 


ener, 


: #0174 


; 922 5 
A* 7 — to ee the, elke of t 

Conſtable's opinion and influence, he _ 
not only the active talents of the Duke of Guiſe, 
and the cloquence of his brother the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, but the addreſs of the Queen, aided 
by the more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, 
who, unfortunately for France, co: operated with 
Catharine in this point, though ſhe took plea- 
ſure, on almoſt every other occaſion, to thwart 


and mortify her. They, by their united ſoli⸗ 


citations, eaſily ſwayed the King, who. leaned 
of his own accord to chat ſide. towards | Which 
they, wiſhed him to incline, All Montmoreacy's 5 
prudent remonſtrances were Ailregarg DA © the the 
a 1 and he 
. a new! . mah . 18 which re- 

FJ EBW DA! Eindled 
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Lindled the flames of war both i Trl and. ig Bope NA. 
che-Low-Countries. | r EAI. Fl: THR 
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As ſoon 2s Paul was farmed by his n nephew PLOA ? 
that there was, a fair proſpect of his 9 9 violent po. 
in this negociation, he diſpatched a meſſenger — 
after the nuncio Rebiba, with orders to return * 
to Rome, without proceeding to Bruſſels, As 
it Was now no longer neceſſary to preſerye that 
tone of moderation, which ſuited the character 
of a mediator, and which he had affected 0 
aſſume, or to put any farther reſtraint upon his 
reſentment againſt Philip, he boldly threw off l 
the maſk, and took ſuch violent ſteps as ren- — 
dered à rupture unavoidable, He ſeized and 
impriſoned the Spaniſh envoy at his court. He 
excommunicated the Colonnas; and having 
deprived Mark Antonio, the head of that fa- 
mily, of the dukedom of Paliano, he granted 
that dignity, together with the territory annexed 
tb/it, to his nephew the Count of Montorio. 

He ordered a legal information to be preſented 
in the conſiſtory of Cardinals againſt Philip, 
os tring forth that he, notwithſtanding the fidelity 
and allegiance due by him to the Holy See, of 
which he held the crown of Naples, had not 
affarded a retreat in his dominjons to che 
. Whom the Pope had excommunicated 
and declared rebels, but had fürniſhed them 
oP arms, and was ready, in conjunction with 
R414 them, ö 
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uin THE BIGN S nE 
_ them, to invade; the Eccleſiaſtical; State. in an 


hoſtile manner z,; that ſuch conduct in a vaſſal | 


was. t0 be deemed. treaſon agaiaſt his liege lord, 
the puniſhment of which was the fotfeiture of 
his, fief. Upon this the conſiſtorial advocate 
requeſted the Pope to take cognizance of the 
cauſe, and to appoint à day for hearing of it, 
when he would make good every article of the 
charge, and expect from his juſtice that ſentence 
which the heinouſneſs of Philip's crimes merited. 
Paul, whoſe pride was highly flattered with the 
idea of trying and paſſing judgment on ſo great 
a King, aſſented to his requeſt; and as if it had 
been no leſs eaſy to execute than to pronounce 
ſentence, declared that he would conſult with 
the Cardinals concerning the formalities _ 
cite in e the wy.” 121901156 49:49, 
Hon eite! +0 
Philip's fo» 2101 BOT: white paul allowed his MOR and ae 
Ein. ment to drive him on with ſuch headlong im- 
petuoſity, Philip diſcovered an amazing mode- 
ration on his part. He had been taught by the 
17 Spanith ecclefiaſticks, who had the charge of his 
4 education, 4 profound veneration for the Holy 
See. This ſentittent, which had been early 
infuſed, grew up with kim as he advanced i in 
* irs, and "took full poſſeſſion of his mind. 
* eh "was "naturally chooghtf, "ſerious, and 
" prone to ſuperſtition. When he foreſa : a 5451 
ee 1 een 
als J | cure 
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ture wich the Pope approaching,” he had Rich ber > 
Violent ſcruples With reſpect to the lawfulneſs 1556. 
of taking arms againſt the Vicegerent of Chtiſt, 

and the common father of all Chriſtians, that 

he conſulted ſome Spaniſn divines upon that 
point. They, with the uſual dexterity of caſuiſts 
in accommodating their reſponſes to the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe who apply to them for 
direction, aſſured him that, after employing 
prayers and remonſtrances in order to bring the 
Pope to reaſon; ''he had full right, both by the 
laws of nature and of Chriſtianity, not only to 
defend himſelf when attacked, but to begin 
hoſtilities, if that were judged the moſt proper 
expedient for preventing the effects of Paub's 
violence and injuſtice. Philip nevertheleſs con- 

tinued to deliberate and delay, conſidering it as 

a moſt cruel misfortune, that his adminiſtration 

ſhould open with an attack on à perſon, whoſe 
ſacred een 1225 character he ſo highiy 
r 

2 d 40; ; * 010 NOTE 

,: laſt the Duke of * 8 in compli- The Duke 
high with In maſter's e had N —.— 


field againſt 
the Pope. 


> d Ferrer, Hit, de nag, ©. 12s.” Ns 1 i. Is 
1 the 
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A truce be- 
tween the 
Pope and 
Philip. 


THE REIGN: Or THE 


the; eccleſiaſticabrerritories,” His army did not 
exceed twelve thouſand men, but it was com- 
poſed of veteran ſoldiers, and commanded chiefly 
by thoſe Roman barons, whom PauP's violence 
had driven into exile; ': The valour of the 
troops, together with the animoſity of their 
leaders, who fought in their own quarrel, and to 
recover their on eſtates, ſupplied the want of 
numbers. As none of the French forces were 
yet arrived, Alva ſoon became maſter of the 
Campagna Romana; ſome cities being ſurren- 
dered through the cowardice of the garriſons, 
which confiſted of raw ſoldiers, ill diſciplined, 
and worſe commanded; the gates of others 
being opened by the inhabitants, who were 
eager to receive back their ancient maſters. 
Alva, that he might not be taxed with impiety 
in ſeizing / the patrimony of the church, 2-4 
poſſeſſion of the towns. which capitulated, i 
the name of the college of cardinals, to which, 
or to the Pope that ſhould be choſen to ſucceed 


Paul, he Nd. that * wopld 9 


1 * 1 of x 8 JO 
light troops made inroads; to the gates of Rome, 
filled chat city with conſternation. Paul, though 
inflexible” and undaunted himſelf, was obliged 
to give way ſo far to the fears and ſolicitations 
of the Cardinals, as to ſend deputies to 2 * 

order 
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order to propoſe a ceſſation of arms. The Pore! ' Book XI. 


yielded the more readily, as he was ſenſible of 
a double advantage which might be derived 
from obtaining that point. It would deliver 


the inhabitants of Rome from their preſent 
terror, and would afford time for the arrival of 
the ſuccours which he expected from France. 
Nor was Alva unwilling to cloſe with the over- 
ture, both as he knew how defirous his maſter. 


was to terminate a war, which he had under- 


taken with reluctance, and as his army was ſo 
much weakened by garriſoning the great number 


of towns which he had reduced, that it was 
hardly in a condition to keep the field without 
freſn recruits. | A truce was accordingly con- 
cluded firſt for ten, and afterwards for forty 
days, during which, various ſchemes of peace 
were propoſed, and perpetual negociations were 
carried on, but with no ſincerity on the part of 
the Pope. The return of his nephew the Car- 
dinal to Rome, the receipt of a conſiderable 
ſum remitted by the King of France, the arrival 
of one body of French troops, together with 
the expectation of others which had begun their 
march, rendered him more arrogant than ever, 
and baniſhed all thoughts from his e but 
thoſe * War and revenge: . 


art Doll 


, Palla lib, xiii, 177. Thuan, Ub, , xvi, $88, ; * 
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BOOK xu. 


HILE theſe operations or intrigues Boox XII. 

kept the Pope and Philip buſy and br” 
attentive, the Emperor diſentangled himſelf — 2 
finally from all the affairs of this world, and ſer to alter the 
out for the place of his retreat. He had hitherto W Eure. 
retained the Imperial dignity, not from any un- 
_ willingneſs to relinquiſh it, for, after having re- 
ſigned the real and extenſive authority that he 
enjoyed in his hereditary dominions, to part with 
the limited and often ideal juriſdiction which 
belongs to an elective crown, was no great ſacrĩ 
; ice. His ſole motive for delay was to gain a 


few 


rai. 
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| Boon XIE few months, for making one trial more, in ordet 
og to accompliſh. his favouritè ſcheme in behalf of 
his ſon. At the very time Charles ſeemed to be 
moſt ſenſible of the vanlty of world) grandeur, 
and when fe appeared to be quitting it not only 
with indifference, but with contempt, the vaſt 
ſchemes of ambition, which had ſo long occu- 
3 pied and engtoſſed his mind, ſtill kept poſſeſſion 
28 of it. He could not think of leaving his fon 
1 in a rank inferior to that whick he himſelf had 
"4 held among the Princes of Europe: As he had, 
wy. ſome years before, made a'fruitleſs attempt to 
ſecure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by 
uniting it to the kingdoms bf Spain, and the 
dominions of the houſe of Burgundy, he might 
put it in his power to proſecute, with a better 
proſpect of ſucceſs,- thoſe great plans, which his 
own infirmities had obliged him to abandon, he 
was ſtill unwilling to-relinquiſh/ this Ratering 
Nies as Ne e or eee 0 


7 'S s 7 '4 2755 


. eee e the pelle which he had 
formerly met with from his brother Ferdinand, 
he renewed fis ſolicitations with freſn im- 
portunity; and during the ſurnmet, had tried 
every art, and employed every argument, which 
he thought could induce Rim to quit che Impe- 
Hal throne to Philip, and to accept of the in- 
relliture of fore. province, either h "ij 1 


* 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
in the Low- Countries, as an equivalent *. 
Ferdinand, who was fo firm and inflexible with 
regard to this point, that he had paid no regard 
to the ſolicitations of the Emperor, even when 
they were enforced with all the weight of autho- 
tity which accompanies ſuprenie power, received 
the overture,” that now came from him in the 
ſituation to which he had deſcended, with greater 
indifference, - and would hardly deign to liſten 
to it. Charles, aſhamed of his own credulity 
in having imagined that he might-accompliſh 
that now, which he had attempted formerly 
without ſucceſs, deſiſted finally from his ſcheme. 
He then xcligned the government of the Em- 


pire, and having transferred all his ee of 


obedience and allegiance from the Germanick 
body, to his brother the King of the Romans, 
he executed a deed to that effect, with all the 
formalities requiſite in ſuch an important tranſ- 
action. The inſtrument of reſignation he com- 

mitted to William Prince of Orange, and em- 

powered him to tay. it before the Ws: of 
electors * | A 


hh "Norrie now rae hy to detain Charles 
from that retreat for which he languiſhed. 


The preparations for his voyage "bavitns been 
made for ſome mine, he ſet out for 2514 in 


N 5H f 
« Ambaſiades des DA em, v. 3G,  Goldalt, 
Gol wag pars i. 576. 5 
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Charles 
ſets out for 
Spain. 
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8 vous. In his re he paſſed through 
| Ghent, and after topping there a few days, to in- 
dulge that tender and pleaſant melancholy, which 
ariſes in the mind of every man in the decline 
of life, on viſiting the place of his nativity, and 
viewing the ſcenes and objects familiar to him 
in his early youth, he purſued his journey, ac- 
companied by his ſon Philip, his daughter the 
archdutcheſs, his ſiſters the dowager Queens of 
France and Hungary, Maximilian his ſon-in- 
law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemiſh 
nobility, Before he went on board, he diſmiſſed 
them, with marks of his attention or regard, 
and taking leave of Philip with all the tender- 
neſs of a father who embraced: his ſon for the 
laſt time, he ſet ſail on the ſeventeenth of Sep- 
tember under convoy of a large fleet of Spaniſh, 
Flemiſh, and Engliſh ſhips. He declined a preſ- 
ſing invitation, from the Queen of England, to 
land in ſome part of her dominions, in order 
to refreſh himſelf, and that ſhe might have the 
comfort of ſeeing him once more. It cannot 
ſurely, ſaid he, be agreeable to a Queen to re- 
ceive a viſit from a father-in-law, who is now 
. RT a 0 N. n 
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W ene "His eee was Peeters? e at 
and recep- rived at Laredo in Biſcay on the eleventh 


* day after he left Zealand. As ſoon as he 
| landed, 


= = 
51 
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landed he fell proſtrate on the ground; and —.— 
conſidering himſelf now a5 dead to the world, 
dee chis-earaly and; d, e Naked eme ! 
out of my mothet's womb, and naked I no. 
return to thee, thou common mother of man« 
kind.“ From Laredo he purſued his journey to 
Burgos, carried by his attendants fometitnes in 
a chair, and ſometimes in a horſe litter, ſuffering 
exquiſite pain at every ſtep; and adyancing with 
the greateſt difficulty. Some of the Spaniſh 
nobility repaired to Burgos, in order to pay court 
to him, but they were fo few in number, and 
their attendance was ſo negligent, that Charles 
obſerved it, and felt, for the firſt time, that he 
was no longer a Monarch. Aecuſtomed from. 
his early youth to the dutiful and officious reſpect 
with which thoſe who poſſeſs ſovereign power 
are attended, he had received it with the cre- 
dulity eommon to Princes, and was weak enough” 
to be -mortified; when he now diſcovered, that 
he had been indebted to his fortune, for much 
of that obſequious regard which he had fondly 
thought was paid to his perſonal qualities. But 
though he might have ſoon learned to forget the 
levity of his ſubjects, or to have deſpiſed their 
neglect, he was more deeply afflicted with his 
ſon's iagratitude, who, forgetting already how 
much he owed to his father's' bounty, obliged 
him to remain ſome weeks at Burgos, before he 


Vor- IV. AN 8 D r paid # 
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Boah paid him the Grit moiety of that mall penſion, 
4 which, was all that he had reſerved of ſo many 
kingdoms. As without this ſum, Charles could 
not diſmiſs his, domeſticks with. ſuch rewards 
as their ſervices merited, or his generoſity had 
deſtined for them, he could not help expreſſing 
both ſurpriſe and diſſatisfaction . At laſt the 
money was paid, and Charles having diſmiſſed 
a great number of his domeſticks, whoſe attend- 
ance; he thought would be ſuperfluous; or cum- 
berſome in his retirement, he proceeded to Valla- 
dolid. There he took a laſt and tender leave 
of his two ſiſters, whom he would not permit 
to accompany him to his ſolitude, though they 
entreated it with tears, not only that they might 
have the conſolation of contributing by their 
attendance andi care to mitigate or to ſooth his 
3 but that they might reap inſtruction 
and benefit, by joining with him in thoſe pious 
exctciſes, to. Which he vas conſecrated the re- 
mainder of his days. Tos 581 0 Bini 


1 


* Hie nig n ue 1, rte 
The placeof HRO Valladolid: he continued his journey to 
| Plazencias in Eſtremadura, He had , paſſed 
through this place a great many years: before, 
and having been ſtruck at that time x ith the de- 
lightful ſituation of the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, 
e to the order of St. Jerome, che 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 280 
miles diſtant from the town, he had then ob+ Book XII. 
ſerved to ſome of bis attendants, that this was'a 4576. 
fpot to which Diocleſian might have retired with = 
pleaſure. The impreſſion had remained fo ſtrong, 
on his mind, that he pitched upon it as the 
place of his retreat. It was ſeated in a vale of 
no great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and 
ſurrounded by riſing grounds, covered with lofty 
trees; from the nature of the ſoil; as well as the 
temperature of the climate, it was eſteemed the 
moſt healthful and delicious ſituation in Spain. 
Some months before his reſignation he had ſent 
an architect thither, to add a new apartment to 
the monaſtery, for his accommodation; but he 
gave ſtrict orders that the ſtile of the building 
ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſtation, ra · 
ther than his former dignity. It conſiſted only 
of ſix rooms, four of them in the form of Friars 
cells, with naked walls; the other two, each 
twenty feet ſquare, were hung with brown cloth, 
and furniſhed in the moſt ſimple manner. They 
were all on a level with the ground; with a 
door on one ſide into a garden, of which Charles * 
himſelf had given the plan, and had filled it 
with various plants, which he intended to cul- 
tivate with his own hands. On the other ſide 
they communicated with the chapel of the mo- 

| naſtery, in which he was to perform his devo- 
tions. Into this humble retreat, hardly ſuffi - 
cient for the comfortable accommodation of a 

? S 2 private 
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Book XI. * e dd Charles 1 twelve 
RS domefticks only, He buried there, in ſolitude 
Febrvary 24+ a (ence, his grandeur, his ambiion, toge- 
ther with all thoſe- vaſt projects,. which, during 
half a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe, 
filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the 
terror of his arms, and the dread. of "ug ſub- 
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sn e Tut ie? ww Chartes's cond and 
Ow. chat of the Pope at this juncture, was ſo ob- 
de ese. ious, that it ſtruck even the moſt careleſs ob- 
ſervers; nor was the compariſon which they 
made much to Paul's advantage. The former, 

2 conqueror, born to reign, long accuſtomed to 

the ſplendor which accompanies ſupreme power, 

and'to thoſe buſy and intereſting ſcenes in which 
an active ambition had engaged him, quitted 

the world, at an early period of life, that he 

might cloſe the evening of his days in tranquil- 

tity, and ſecure ſome interval for ſober thought, 

and ſerious recollection. The latter, a prieſt, 

1 who had paſſed the early part of his life in the 
ſhade” of the ſchools, and in the ſtudy of the 
ſpeculative ſciences, who was ſeemingly ſo de · 
tached from the world, that he had ſhut himſelf 
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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 26x 
and who was not raiſed to the papal throne until Boos XII. 
he had reached the extremity of old age, diſ. v7 56 
covered at once all the imperuolity of youthful 
attiBition, and engaged in vaſt ſchemes, in order 
to accompliſh Which, he ſerupled not to ſcatter 
the ſeeds of diſcord and to kindle the flames of 
war in every corner of Europe. But Paul, re- 
gardleſs of the opinion or cenſures of mankind, 
held on his own courſe with his wonted arro- 
gänce and violence. © Theſe; although they 
ſeemed already to have exceeded all bounds; | 
roſe to ſtill a greater height, _— tub; e ad 
D ee nete 


51 tlie. 
en ieh the two Princes of L omen fore The dike of 
die, end defired, had happened. The duke of de Punch 


the French / 
Guiſe was entruſted with the command of the 1 r 
army appointed to march to the Pope's aſſiſt- 
ance. It conſiſted of twenty thouſand men, of 
the beſt troops in the ſervice of France. 80 
high was the Duke's reputation, and ſuch the 
general expectation of beholding ſome extraor- 
dinary exertion of his courage and abilities in a 
war into which he had precipitated his country, 
chiefly with the deſign of obtaining a field where 
he might diſplay his on talents, that many of 
the French nobility, who had no command in 
the troops employed, accompanied him as volun- 
teers. This army paſſed the Alps in a rigorous 
N28 and advanced towards Rome, without 
8 3 any 
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Boor XII. 
—— 


1587 · 


The Pope 
renews ho - 
ſtilities 


againſt 
Philip. 


tural violenge 


THE REION OFTHE 
any oppoſition from the Spaniards, who, as they 
were not ſtrong enough to act in different parts, 
had collected all their forces in one body on 
the frontiers of N Iples,: art 614 + IR chat 
Te" Rui! 1 2. T1IVITEN irie 

13 PINTO NTT DAE, 5c 


y Ls by the "LEN off the French, 


; the Pope let looſe all the fury of his reſentment 


againſt Philip, which, notwithſtanding the na- 
of his temper, prudential con- 


ſidlerations had hitherto obliged him to keep 


under ſome reſtraint. He named commiſſion - 
ers, whom he empowered to paſs judgment in 
the ſuit, which the conſiſtorial advocate had 


commenced againſt Philip, in order to prove 


Feb. 12. 


April 9. 


that he had forfeited the crown of Naples, by 
taking arms againſt the Holy See, of which he 
was a vaſlal, He recalled all the nuncios reſi- 
dent in the courts of Charles V. of Philip, or of 
any of their allies. This was levelled chiefly 
againſt Cardinal Pole, the papal legate in the 
court of England, whoſe great merit, in having 
contributed ſo ſucceſsfully to reconcile that 
kingdom to the church of Rome, together with 
the expectation of farther ſervices he might 


perform, was not ſufficient to ſcreen him from 


the reſentment, which he had, incurred by. his 
zealous endeavours to re-eſtabliſh peace between 
the houſe of Auſtria and France. He com- 
OT an addition to Us. ene the anlathe- 
5 | | mas 
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mas annually denounced againſt the enemies of: Book xu. 
the church on Maundy- Thurſday, whereby he 177 
inſlicted the cenſure of excommuniĩcation on the 
authors of the late invaſion of the eccleſiaſtical 
territories, whatever their rank or dignity might 
be; and, in conſequence of this, the uſual 


prayers for the Emperor were omitted next Pew 
r ie Hog 3812507 oft; 


AF TLIC Gi 71 1 1 44 err rn I CF 8 


Bor While the Pope indulged himſelf in choſe” | preornions 
wild and childiſh" ſallies of rage, either he ne“ inadequate, | 
giected, or found that it exceeeded "his power, 
to take ſuch meaſutes as would have rendered his 
reſentment really formidable, and fatal to His 
enemies. For when the duke of Guife entered 
Rome,” where he was received with a triumphal 
pomp,” Which would have been more ſuitable if 
he had been returning from having terminated 
the War with glory, than when he was going to 
begin it with a doubtful chance' of ſucceſs, he 
found none of the preparations for war in fack 
forwardneſs as Caraffa had promiſed, orhe had « Ek 
pected. The papal troops were far inferior ! in 
number to the quota ſtipulated; no magazines 
ſufficient for their fubſiſtence were formed; nor 
as money for paying chem provided. The Ve- 
netians, agrecably to that cautious maxim which” 
rhe misfortunes of their ſtate had firſt led them! to 
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1557 


Doke of 
Guiſe s ope - 
rations, 


April 13. 


the Neapolitan frontier. But the ol 
which the Spaniſh governor defended it, bafficd 
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adopt, and which was: now-beeome: a funda- 
mental principle in their policy, declared their 
reſolution to preſerve an exact neutrality, wich- 
out taking any part in the quarrels of Princes, 
ſo. far ſuperior do themſelves in Power. The 
other Italian ſtates were either openly united in 
league with Philip, or ſecretly wiſhed ſucceſs to 
his arms againſt a Pontiff, 'whoſe inconſiderate 
ambition had rendered Italy once more the ſeat 


Tus duke of Guiſe perceived that the whole 
wake the war would devolve on him; and 
became ſenfible, though too late, how impru- 
dent it is to rely, in the execution of | great 
enterprizes, on the aid of feeble allies. Puſhed 
on, however, by the Pope's impatience for 
action, as well as by his own deſire of perform- 
ing ſomething of what he had ſo conſidently un- 
dertaken, he marched towards Naples, and be- 

n his operations. But the ſueceſs of theſe 
fel far ſhort of his former reputation, af what 
the world expected, and of what he himſelf had 


promiſed. He opened the campaign wich the 


ſiege of Civitella, a town of ſome i 8 on 


all the impetuqus efforts of the French valour, 


and obliged Guiſe, after a ſiege of three weeks, 
ko retire from the town with 8 He en- 


. deavoured 


EMPEROR CHURLES! v. 


boldly towards the duke of Alva's camp, and 
offering him battle. But that prudent com- 
mander, ſenſible of all the advantages of ſtand- 
ing on the defenſive before an invading enemy, 
declined an engagement, and kept within his in- 
trenchments; and adhering to his plan with the 
ſteadineſs of à (Caſtilian, eluded, with great ad- 
dreſs,” all Guiſe's ſtratagems to draw him into 
action. By this time ſickneſs began to waſte 
the French Army ; violent diſſenſions had ariſen 
between Guiſe and the commander of the Pope's 
forces ; the Spaniards renewed. their ineurſions 
into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; the Pope, hen he 
found, inſtead of the conqueſts and triumphs 


which! he had fondly expetted, that he could 


not ſecure his on territories from depredation, 
mucmured, complained, and began to talk of 
peace. The duke of Guiſe, mortiſied to the laſt 
degree with having acted ſuch an inglorious part, 
not only ſolieited his court either to reinforce 
his army, or to recal him, but urged Paul to 
fulfil his engagements ; and called on Cardinal 


Caraffa, ſometimes with reproaches, ſometimes 


wich threats; to make good thoſe magnificent 
promiſes, from a raſh confidence in which he 
had adviſed his maſter to renounce; the truce of 
Vayelles, and wein in kate wich the Pore. 

e240 Herrera vida de Felipe, 1910 
ee Palav. lib, xi. 181. tha, ü. app. 317. 
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Boon XII. Bur whilerthe French affairs in Italy were in 


—— 


merh 


this wretched» ſituation, an unexpected event 


2 happened in the Low- Countries, which called 


Countries the duke of Guiſe from a ſtation wherein he 
could acquire no honour, to the moſt dignified 
and important charge which could be committed 
to a ſubject. As ſoon as the French had diſ- 
covered their purpoſe of violating the truce of 
Vaucelles, not only by ſending an army into 
Italy, but by attempting to ſurpriſe ſome of 
the frontier towns in Flanders, Ehilip, though 
willing to have avoided a rupture, determined 
to proſecute the war with ſuch ſpirit, as ſhould 
make his enemies ſenſible, that his father had 
not erred, when he judged him to be ſo capable 
of government, that he had given up the reins 
into his hands. As he knew that Henry had 
been at great expence in fitting out the army 
under the duke of Guiſe, and that his treaſury 
was hardly able to anſwer the exorbitant and 
endleſs demands of a diſtant. war, he forelaw 
that all his operations in the Low - Countries muſtz 
of conſequence, prove feeble, and be conſidered 
only as ſecondary to thoſe. in Italy. For that 

5 reaſon, he prudently reſolved to make his prin- 

+ Cipal effort in that place where he expected the 
Erench to be weakeſt, and to bend his chief force 

againſt that quarter" "where they would feel a 

Vow moſt ſenſibly. © With this view, he aſſem- 

bled 


R 0 2 
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bied in the Low- Countries an of about Book XH. 


1557. 


jects are wont to exert in obeying the commands 
of a new ſovereign. But Philip, cautious and 
provident, even at this early period of life, did 
not reſt all his hopes 47 ſucceſs on 8 formi- 
F e e eee ee 

ONE VILE FH aich ind 00032384118 Y 

Hr hag "Wh, labouring yo ſome time to pimp en- 
engage the Engliſh to eſpouſe his quarrel; and 2548: Eis 


engage Eng- 


though it was manifeſtly the intereſt of that , in the 
kingdom to maintain a ſtrict neutrality, and 
the people themſelves were ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages which they derived from it; though 
he knew how odious his name was to the Eng- 
lin, and how averſe they would be to co-ope- 
rate with him in any meaſure, he nevertheleſs 
did not deſpair of accompliſhing his point. He 
relied on the affection wherewith the Queen 
doated on him, which was ſo violent, that even 
his coldneſs and neglect had not extinguiſhed 
it; he knew her implicit reverence for his 
opinion and her fond deſire of gratifying him 
in every particular. That he might work on 
theſe with greater facility, and more certain ſuc-- 
ceſs, he ſer out for England. The Queen who, 
during her huſband's abſence, had langyifhed 


in perpetual dejection, reſumed; freſh ſpitits on 


44 „ 


fifty thouſand men, the Flemings ſerving him 
on this occaſion with that active zral, which ſub- 
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Boor XM. his arrival; and without paying the leaſt atten- 
—— 


1550 
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tion either to the intereſt or to the inclinations 
of her people, entered warmly into all his 
ſchemes. In vain did her privy council remon- 
ſtrate againſt the imprudence as well as danger 
of involving the nation in an unneceſſary war; 


1 in vain did they put her in mind of the ſolemn 


June 20. 


treaties of peace ſubſiſting between England 
and France, which the conduct of that nation 
had afforded her no pretext to violate. Mary, 
ſoothed by Philip's careſſes, or intimidated by 
the threats which his aſcendant over her em- 
boldened him at ſome times to throw out, was 
deaf to every thing that could be urged in op- 
poſition to his ſentiments, and inſiſted with the 
greateſt vehemence on an immediate declaration 
of war againſt France. The council, though 
all Philip's addreſs and Mary's authority were 
employed to gain or overawe them, after ſtrug · 

gling long, yielded at laſt, not from convic- 
tion, but merely from deference to the will of 
their ſovereign, + War was declared | againſt 
France, the only one perhaps againſt that king- 
dom into Which the Engliſh ever entered with 
reluctance. As Mary knew the averſion of the 
nation to this meaſure, ſhe durſt not call a par- 
liament in order to raiſe money for carrying on 
the war. She fupplied this want, however, by a, 
ſtrain of prerogative; and devied large ſums on 


her 
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her ſubjects by her ow] authority. This enabled Boon XIE, 
her to aſſemble a ſuſficient body of troops, and rr oa 
to ſend eight thouſand men under the copgut of 
the earl of Pembroke to join Philip's army. 


Pri rp, who was not atnbitious 'of inifitary Operationt | 
glory, gave the command of his army to Ema- rl way 
nuel Ffillder duke of Savoy, and fixed his . 
own Tefidehce” at Cimbtay, that he might be 
at Hand to receive the catlieft intelligence of 
his motions, and to aid Him with his counſels. 


The duke opened the campaign with + maſtery 


ſtroke of addreſs, which juſtified Philip's choice, 
and diſcoyered ſuch a fuperiority of genius over 
the French generals, as almoſt enſured ſuccefs 
in his ſubſequent operations. He appointed 
the general rendezyous of his troops at a place 
conſiderably diſtant from the country which he 
deſtined to be the ſcene of action; and having 
kept the enemy in ſyſpence for a good time 
with regard to his intentions, he at laſt deceived 
them fo effectually by the variety of his marches 
and counter-marches, as led them te conclude 
that he meant to bend all his force againſt the 
province of Champagne, and would attempt to 
penetrate into the kingdom on chat fide. In 
conſequenee of this opinion, they drew alt their 
ſtrength. towards that quarter, and reinforcing 
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Bbox N, the garriſbns thiete, jeft the towns on other parts 


1557. of hooks deſtitute of troops ſufficient to de- 
; fend chem. Denne GT! l 


00 Ae Gio odor go 20nd! Ls 1: 


Tort By "Exanoet,! as ſoph as he perceived that this 
VR five had its full effect, turned ſuddenly to the 
109) . right, advanced by rapid marches ; into, [Picardy, 

And ſending. his cavalry, in which he Was ex- 
tremely ſtrong, before him, inveſted ON Quintin, 
This was a town deemed i in that age of conſi- 
derable kkrengch, and of great, importance, as 
there, were fer fortified, cities between it and 

Paris, "The for nfications, however, had been 

much . ; the garriſon, weakened by 

draughts ſent towards | Champagne, . | did not 

amount to a fifth part of the number requiſite 

for its defence ; 2 the governor, though a 

brave officer, was neither of rank, nor authority, 

equal to the command in a place of ſo much 
conſequence, beſieged by ſuch à formidable 

army. A few days muſt have put the Duke of 

Savoy in \ poſſeſſion of the town, if the admiral 

"2 de Coligny, Who thought it concerned his 
honour to attempt ſaving a place of ſuch im- 
portance to his country, and Which lay within 

his juriſdiction as governor of Picardy, had not 

| taken the gallant reſolution of throwing. himſelf 

into it, with ſuch a body of men as he could 

collect of a ſudden, This reſolution he exe- 

8 | cuted 
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cuted with great intrepidity, and, if the nature poor XIE, 
of the, enterprize. be conſidered, with no. con- 8 
temptible ſucceſs z- for though one half of his 

ſmall- body of troops was cut off, he, with the 

other, broke through the enemy, and entered 

the town. The unexpected arrival of an officer 

of ſuch;high rank and reputation, and who had 

expoſed himſelf to ſuch danger in order to Join 

them, inſpired the deſponding garriſon with cou- 

rage. Every thing that the admiral's great {kill 

and experience in the art of war could ſuggeſt, 

for annoying the enemy, or defending the town, 

was attempted; and the citizens as well as the 
garriſon, ſeconding his zeal with equal ardour, 

ſeemed. to be determined that they would hold 

out to the laſt, and ſacrifice themſelves | in Ger 

ro ſave cheir eG 5 


Tu ur Duke of 8 whom * Engliſh The French 
under the Karl of Pembroke, joined about this «© — 
time, puſhed on the ſiege with the greateſt * 
vigour. An army. ſo numerous, and ſo well 
ſupplied with every thing requiſite, carried on 
its approaches with great advantage againſt a 
garriſon which was ſtill ſo feeble that it durſt 
ſeldom venture to difturb or retard the enemy's 
operations by ſallies. The admiral, ſenſible of 
che <p te danger, and unable to avert it, 
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' Book. XIE 1 his uncle the conſtable Montmo- 
2 rency, wiio had the command of the French 
army, With his ſituation, and pointed out to 

him « method by which he might thraw relief 

into the town. The conſtable, ſolieitous to fave 

a town; the loſs of which would open a paſſage 

for the enemy into the heart of France; and 
enger to extricate his nephew out of that peril 
aus ſituation, in Which zeal for the publick had 
engaged him; reſolved, though aware of the 
danger, to attempt what he deſired. With this 
view, he marched from La Fere towards St. 
Quintin at the head of his army, which was 
not by one half ſo numerous as chat of the 
enemy, and having given the command of a 
body of choſen men to Coligny's brother Dan- 
delot, who. was colonel. general of the French 
infantry, he ordered him to force his way into 
the town by that avenue which the admiral had 
repreſemed as moſt practicable, while he him- 
ſelf with the main army would give the alarm 

to the enemy's camp on che oppoſhe ſide, and 

| endeavour to draw all their. attention towards 
Auguit 10. that quarter. Dandelot executed his orders with 
greater intrepidity than conduct. His foldiers, 
ruſhed.on with ſuch headlong impetuoſity, that 

though it broke the firſt, body of the enemy 

which ſtood in their way, it threw themſelves 

into the well Saaten and. * Apoked 


by 
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by freſh troops which cloſed in upon tbem on Boot XII. 
every ſide, the greater part of them were cut in * 


pieces, Dandelot, with about five hundred of 
the moſt addyentrous, and moſt fortunate, ma- 


ee . 1 


A wh Conſtable, in executing his The battle 
part of the plan, advanced ſo near the camp r 
the beſiegers, as rendered it impoſſible to re- 
treat with ſafety in the face of an enemy ſo 
much ſuperior in number. The Duke of Savoy 
inſtantly perceived Montmorency's error, and 
prepared, with the preſence of mind and abili- 
ties of a great general, to avail himſelf of it. 
He drew-up his army in order of battle, with 
the greateſt expedition, and watching the mo- 
ment when the French began to file off towards 
La Fere, he detached all his cavalry, under the 
command of the count of Egmont, to fall on 
their rear, While he himſelf, at the head of his 
infantry, advanced to ſupport him. The F rench 
retired at firſt in perfect order, and with a good 
cbuntenance; but when they ſaw Egmont draw 
near with his formidable body of cavalry, the 
ock of which they were conſcious that they 
could not withſtand, the proſpect of imminent 
danger added to diſtruſt of their general, whoſe 
imptudence every ſoldier now perceived, struck 
them with general conſternation, They began 

Vol. IV. 1 inſenſibly 
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Total de- 
feat ot the 
French. 


1 and * * to ſurrender. Beſides 
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206. li 125 Boe to quicken their pace, and thok, in 


the rear preſſed. o violently, on ſuch as were 


before them, that in a ſhort rime their march 


reſembled a flight rather than à retreat. Eg 
mont, obſerving their confuſion, charged them 


with the greateſt fury, and in a moment all 
their men at arms, the pride and ſtrength of 


the French troops in that age, gave way and 
fled with precipitation. The infantry, however, 


Whom the Conſtable, by his preſence and autho- 
rity, kept to theit colours, ſtill continued their 
tetreat in good order, until the enemy brought 
ſome pieces of cannon to bear upon their center, 
which threw them into ſuch confuſion, that the 
cavalry, renewing their attack, broke in, and 


the rout became univerſal. About four thou- 
ſand of the French fell in the field, and among 


theſe the Duke of Anguyen, a Prince of the 
blood, together with fix hundred gentlemen. 
The Conſtable, as ſoon as he perceived the for- 


tune of the day to be irretrievable, ruſhed into 


the thickeſt of the enemy, with a reſolution not 


to ſurvive the calamiry, which his ill-conduct 
had brought upon his country; ; but having re- 


ceived a dangerous wound, and being waſted 
with the loſs of blood,” he was ſurrounded by 


ſome” Flemiſh officers, to whom ne was known, 
who protected him from the violence of the 


the 
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Longueville, the Marechal St. Andre, many 
officers of diſtinction, three hundred gentlemen, 
and near four thouſand private ſoldiers were taken 
priſoners. All the colours belonging to the in- 
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the Conſtable, the Dukes of Montpenſier and Book XII. 
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fantry. all the ammunition, and all the cannon, 


two pieces excepted, fell into the eneiny's hands. 
The 1 army did not loſe above four- 
ſcore men! 50: CS 


"Faw Wach no NY fatal to peas than the 
ancient victories of Crecy and Agincourt, gained 
by the Engliſh on the ſame frontier, bore a 
near reſemblance to thoſe diſaſtrous events, in 
the ſuddenneſs of the rout; in the raſhneſs of 
the commander in chief; in the number of per- 

ſons of note flain or taken; and in the ſmall 
loſs ſuſtained by the enemy. It filled France 
with equal conſternation. Many inhabitants of 
Faris, with the ſame precipitancy and trepida- 
tion, as if the enemy had been already at their 
gates, quitted the city, and retired into the in- 
terior provinces. The King, by his preſence 
| and exhortations, endeavoured to conſole and 
to animate ſuch as remained, and applying him- 
{lf with the greateſt diligence to repair the 
ruinous fortifications of the city, prepared to 


* Thuan. 650. Harzi Anal. Brabant. ii. [ues Her- 
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Boox XI. Ken 5 ; againf the arrick which he inſtantly 
——ů—— 


But happily for "France, "Philip's 
5 together wich the — firmiieſs of 
the Admiral de Coligny, not only faved 'rhe 
capital from the danger to Which it was expoſed, 
but gained the nation a fhort interval, during 
which the people recovered from the terror and 
dejection oceaſoned by a blow no leſs ſevere 
than unexpected, and Henry had leiſure to take 
meaſures for the publick ſecurity with the ſpirit 
Which became the Wrereign pr a 8 ana 


bros zdf 


Pn fL1P, immediately after the battle, viſited 
the camp at St. Quintin, where he was received 
with all the exultation of military triumph; 
and fuch were his tranſports of joy, on account 
of an event which threw ſo much luſtre on the 
beginning of his reign, that they ſoftened his 
fevere and haughty temper, into an unnuſual 
flow of courtefy. When the Duke of Savoy 
approached, and was kneeling'to Kifs his hands, 
he caught him in his arms, and embracing him 
with warmth, „It becomes me, fays he, rather 
to kiſs your hands, Which have gained me ſuch 
a glorious win er n "ory. . ooh 


LOI -IZDIL 


| His delibe- "as ſoon. as the rejoicings and SY 


rations Cons 


proſecution 
of the war. 


on N s arrival were over, a council. of war 
A „VIS s " Ah 
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was held, in order to determine how they might Boox XII. 
improve their victory to the beſt ad vantage. * 
The Duke of Savoy, ſeconded by ſeveral of the 
ableſt officers formed under Charles V. inſiſted 
that they . ſhould immediately . relinquiſh the 
fiege of St. Quintin, .. the reduction of which 
was now an object below their attention, and 
advance directly towards Paris; that as there 
were neither troops to oppoſe, nor any town of 
ſtrength to retard their march, they might reach 
that capital while under the full. impreſſion of 
the aſtoniſhment and terror occaſioned by the 
rout. . of the army, and take poſſeſſion | of it 
without refiſtance. _ But Philip, leſs adventrous 
or more prudent than his generals, preferred a 
moderate but certain advantage, to an enter- 
prize of greater ſplendour, but of more doubtful 


1957» 


te ++ ® 


finite refourchs of a kingdom ſo powerful a. as 
France; the great number as well as martial ſpitit 
of its nobles; their attachment to their ſove 0 
reign; the vaſt advantages with which they could 
carry on war in their own territories; and the 
unavoidable deſtruction, which muſt be the con- 
ſequence of their penetrating too raſhly 4 into the 
enemy's country, before they had ſecured ſuch a 
communication with their own, as might render 
a retreat ſafe, if upon any diſaſtrous event "that 
meaſure ſhould become neceſſary, On all 
T 3 theſe 
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Boox XIE. theſe, accounts, he adviſed. the continuance 
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St. Quintin 
defended by 
Admiral 


Coligny, 
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of the. ſiege, and his generals acquieſced 
the. more readily. in his opinion, as as they made 
no. doubt of being maſters of the town in 
a' few. days, a loſs of time of ſo little conſe- 
quence in the execution of their plan, that 
they might ik (FPALr. it by their 19 8 0 
activi 7). 192 


Tax Vaud of the Ws: 3 the 
ſmall number of the garriſon,” which could no 
longer hope either for reinforcement, or relief, 
ſeemed ta authorize this calculation of Philip's 
generals. But, in making it, they did not 
attend ſufficiently to the character of Admiral 
de Coligny, who commanded in the town. A 
courage undiſmayed and undiſconcerted amidſt 
the greateſt dangers, an invention fruitful in 
reſources, a genius which rouſed and ſeemed to 


acquire new force upon every diſaſter, a talen 


of governing the minds of men, together with 


| a capacity of maintaining His aſcendant over 
them even under circumſtances the moſt ad- 


verſe and diftteſsful, were qualities which Co- 


ligny poſſeſſed in a degree ſuperior to any ge- 


neral of that age. Theſe qualities were pecu- 


Jarly adapted to the ſtation in which he was 


now, placed; 1 a8 he kitiew the ning im. 


* ee 


51 Murr. Cee te Rt St. 9. 
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portance to his ,Fountry . of every hour which he Boos XII. 

SITES — — 
could gain, at this junRure, be Exerted himſelf 1557 
to the u urmoſt | in contriving how to protract the * 
lege, and ro. detain the enemy from attempting 


18 


any enterprize more dangerous to France. Such wt} 

were the perſeverance” and fill with Which he lr. 
ondiiffed the defence, and ſuch the fortitude 

as well as. patience with which he animated rhe 

garriſon, that though the Spaniards, the Fle- 

mings, and the Engliſh, carried on the attack 

Wich all the ardour which national emulation 

inſpires,. he, held out the town ſeventeen days. Autun 27. 

He | was, taken priſoner, at laſt, on the breach, 


oyerpowered by the . aber of che 


WN ne nat; 
15 1 n 4 . 
"Hazy availed himſelf, with the utmoſt acti. Henry's 


meaſ res 


1 the interval which the Admiral's well for he te. 
timed obſtinacy had afforded him. He appoint- kingdom, 
ed officers. to collect the ſcattered remains of 
the Conſtable 8 army; he iſſued orders for leyy- 
ing ſoldiers, in every part. of the kingdom; he 
commanded. the ban and arriere ban of, the 
frontier provinces, inſtantly to take the field, 
and to join the Duke of Nevers at Lion i in Fi- 
cardy ; he recalled the greater part of the vete- 
ran troops which ſerved under the Marechal 
Briſſac in Piedmont 3; be ſent courier ater, cou- 
Fier to the Duke: of | Guile, requinng him, to- 

0 Mee) e ee e gether 
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1% IHE RRR OFTHE : 
1 gether with all his army, to feturn inſtantly for 
woos 7 — 4 che Udftnee of their Fountry z be diſpatched . one 
nyoy d to * Grand Signior, tg, lelicht the alliſt- 
BY of his fleet, and the joan of, a ſum of 
Money z 5 ki ſent another into Scotland, to ineĩte 
the Scots t to inyade the north of England, that, 
4 by drawing Mary's s Attention to that quarter, he 
might p revent her from reipforcing her troops 
| which rde under Philip. 11 efforts of 
(| | the King were warthly: ſeconded by. the zeal of 
1 nis fubjeats, The city of, Paris pranted him 4 
Wl | | fes pift of three hundred thouſand livtes. The 
1 other great towns imitated the liberallty ofthe 
| capital, and contribured in proportion. Several 
noblemen of diſtinction engaged at their dun 
expence, to garriſon and defend the towns 
which lay moſt expoſed to the enemy. Nor 
Was this general concern for che -publick 
confined to communities alone, or to thoſe in 
the higher ſphere of lite, but diffuling, itſelf 
among perſons of every. rank, each individual 
ſeemed diſpoſed to act with as much vigour as 
if the honour of the King, and the ſafety of 


the ſtate, had depended Wen on his * 
efforts d. | 6. | +. 18 
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tin produc- prudent meaſures taken by the French monarch 


tenekcit for the ſecurity of his dothinjons, or to the ſpirit. 
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ſelves; percelved, when it was too late, that he 


had loſt an oppottunity which could never be 
feralled, and that it was now” vain to think : 


penetrating into the heart bf France. He uban- an- 
doned, therefore, without much reluctance, A 
ſeheme Which was too bold and hazardous to 
be perfectly - agreeable to his cautious temper; 
and employed is army, during the remainder 
of the campaign, in the Ge ges of Ham and 
Catelet. Of theſe, he ſooh became maſter; 
and the reduction of two ſuch petty towns, to- 
gether with the acquiſition of St. Quintin, were 
al the advantages which he derived from one 
of the molt detiſive victories gained in that 
century. Phitip himſelf, however, continued 
in Mk exultation on account of his ſuccefs; 
and as all his paſſivns were tinged with ſuper- 
tion, he, in memory of the Battle of St, Quin- 
tin, Which had been fought on the day conſe- 
rated to St. Laurence, vowed to build a church, 
a: monaſtery, and a palace, ſacred to that faint 
and martyr.” Before the expiration of che year, 
he laid the foundation of an edifice, in Which 
all theſe were thited, at the Eſcurial in the 
neighbourhood of Madrid; and the ſame, prin- 
cipte, which diftared the vo, dite&ed. the 
building. For the plan of the work was ſo 
formed as to W a gridiron, which, accord- 


ing 


th Which his fbjetts prepared to defend them: Book x1. 
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Book XII. ing to the e tale, had been, the re, 
5 ment of St. | aurence S martyrdom. Norwith- 
an ſtanding the vaſt lt ad ex penfive., Themes, in 
which, his reſtleſs. ambition e him, Philip 
continued the huilding with ſuch perlevetance 
r ryenty<two. years, and reſerved. ſuc , vaſt 
ſums, for this monument of his deyotion ind v Va- 
nity, .. that the monärchs of Spal n are indebted 
to him, for a royal. relidence, W ich though not 
he moſt. elegant, 15 certainly the moſt Tormptu- 


ous ; and magnificent of Ko in Europe. 


97 ia = 4 
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The Frenck TEE firſt, account of. that fatal blow which 
the French had received at St. Quintin was 
carried to Rome by the courier, whom Henry 
had ſent to recall the Duke of Guiſe. As Paul, 
even with the aſſiſtance of bis French ayxili- 
aries, had hardly. been able to check the Pro- 
greſs of the Spaniſh, arms, he foreſaw that, as 
ſoon as be was deprived of their protection, 15 
territories muſt be oyer· run in a moment. 
remonſtrated therefore with the greateſt * 
againſt the departure of the F rench. umy⸗ re- 
proaching the Duke of Guiſe for his 1 condudt, | 
whuch. had brought. him into uch an pp 
3 and complaining of the King for 
geſerting him ſo ungenerouſly- under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances. OY Spies | orders, however, Vere 


Ka 1 
1 4 


194 REN Anpales d. Ff Pagne, tom. ii. p. he. 
94 3.30! 6 Per emptory. » 
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it neceſſary to actommodate his conduct to the 
exigency of his affairs, and to employ the medi- 
ation of the Venetians, and of Coſmo di Medici, 
id order ta obtain peace. Philip. Who had 
been forced unwillingly to à rupture with the 
Pope, and who, even while ſucceſs crowned his 
arms, doubted fo much the juſtice of his own 
cauſe, that he had made frequent overtures of 
pacification, liſtened eagerly to the firſt propo- 
ſals of this nature from Paul, and diſcovered 
ſuch moderation in his demands, as could 
hardly have been expected from à Prince . 
with Victory 7 ly 19% 26 07 $21 
" 971 IV; 1 2 5 Ens 0 of Gown: 
Tin Duke of Alvagon the part of Philip, 
and the Cardinal Caraffa in the name of his 
uncle; get at Cavi, and both being equally 
diſpoſed to peace, they, after a Wertes nee 
terminated the war by a treaty, on the following 
terms? That Paul ſhould renounce his league 
with France, and maintain for the future ſuch 
a. neutrality as became the common father of 
Chriſtendom; That Philip ſhould inftantly re- 
ſtore all the towns of the eccleſiaſtical territory 
of which he had taken poſſeſſion ; That the 
claims of the Caraffas to the dutchy off Paliano, 
and other demeſnes of the Colonnas ſhould be 
N to the deciſion of the fepublick of 
: 3 Venice; 


peremptory. Paul, inflexible as he was, Wend Bbor XII. 
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in perſon. to Rome, and after aſking pardon of 
Paul in his on name, and in that of his 
maſter, for having invaded the) patrimony of 
the church, ſhould receive the Hope's abſolu- 
tion from that crime. Thus Paul, through 
Phibp's ſcrupulous timidity, finiſned an unpro- 
ſperous war without any detriment to the Papal 
See. The conqueror appeared humble, and 
acknowledged his ertor;; while he who had been 
vanquiſhed retained his uſual haughtineſs, and 
was treated with every mark af ſupenoricy *. 
The Duke of Alva, in terms of the treaty, rc · 
paired to Rome, and, in the poſture of a ſup- 
plicant, kiſſed the feet, and imploted the for- 
giveneſß of chat very perſon, whom his arms 
had reduced to the laſt extremity. Such was 
the ſuperſtitious /yeneration of the Spaniards for 
the papal character, that Alva, though perhaps 
the proudeſt man of the age, and accuſtomed 
from his infancy to a familiar intercourſe with 
Princes, acknowledged that when he approached 
the Pope, he was ſo much overawed, that his 


voice failed, and bis a = of mind forſook 
bim t. an 


1 n JI . 


* 4 


COD 183. p. Pact; 380. W 
be Fah. lib. xj ns Sumemonts Ile di | 
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Bur Such this wat, which at ies com- Boox XI, 
mencement threatened mighty revolutions, was * 
tüto an end without occaſioning any r 
alteration in thoſe States, which were its imme- — to 
diate object, it produced effects of conſiderable x. 
cofſſequence in other parts of Italy. As Phitis 
was extremely ſolicirous to terminate his quarrel 
with'Pavl as ſpeedily as poſſible, he was willing 
to make any ſacrifice in order to gain thoſe 
Princes, who, by joining their troops to the 
Papal and French atmy, might have prolonged 
the war! With this view, he entered into a 

negociation with Octavio Farneſe, Duke of 
_ Parma, and, in order to ſeduce him from his 
alliance with France, he reſtored [3 him the 
city of Placentia with the territory depending 
on it, Which Charles V. had ſeized in the year 
one thouſand: five hundred and forty. ſeven, had 
kept from that time in his poſſeſſion, and had 
tranſmitted together with his other dominions i 


Philip. 
OW 110%! 


Tais tep made ſuch, 2 diſcovery, of Philip's Coſmo ai 
character and views to, Coſmo di Medici, the — 
moſt ſagacious as well as provident of all che da,“ = 
Italian Princes, that he conceived hopes of ac- 
compliſhing his favourite ſcheme of adding 
Siena and its territories to his dominions in 
Tuſcany. As his ſucceſs in this attempt de- 
part | pended 
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Boer. XI. pended entirely on the deligacy of addreſs with 
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which it ſhould be conducted, he employed all 
the refinements of policy, in the negociation 
which he ſet on foot for this purpoſe. He began 
with ſoliciting Philip, whoſe tre treaſury he knew to 
be entirely drained by che expence of the war, 
to repay. the great ſums which he had adyanced 
to the Emperor during the liege of Siena, 
When Philip endeavoured to "elude a demand 
which Coſmo was unable to ſatisfy, y, he affected 
to be extremely diſquieted, and m making no ſecret 


of his diſguſt, inſtructed his ambaſſador at 


1 a 


Rome to open a negociation with the Pope, 


which ſeemed to be the effect of it, The bar 


ſador executed his commiſſion with ſuch dexte- 
rity, that Paul, imagining Coſmo to be entirely 


7 alienated from the Spaniſh intereſt, propoſed to 


him an alliance with France, which ſhould be 
| cemented by the marriage of his eldeſt ſon to 
one of Henry's daughters. Coſmo received the 
overture with ſuch apparent ſatisfactionil, and 
with ſo many profeſſions of gratitude for the 
high honour of which he had the proſpect, that 


not only the Pope's miniſters, but the French 


envoy at Rome, talked confidertly, and with 


little reſerve, of the acceſſion of that important 
ally, as a matter certain and decided. The 


" 


account of this was quickly carried to Philip ; 
and Coſmo, who foreſaw how much it would 
Mar him, had diſpatched his nephew Ludovico 


de 
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bY Toledo into the Netherlands, that he might Boox XIT. 
be at hand to obſerve and take advantage of 1 
his conſternation, before the firſt impreſſion 
which” it made ſhould in any degree abate. 
Coſmo was extremely fortunate in the choice 
of the inſtrument whom he employed. Toledo 
waited,” with patience, until he diſcovered with 
certainty, that Philip had received ſuch intel- 
Tigence of his uncle's negociations at Rome, as 
mul have filled his ſuſpicious mind with fear 
and jealouſy; and then craving an audience, 
he required payment of the money which had 
been borrowed by the Emperor, in the moſt 
earneſt and peremptory terms. In urging that 
Point, he artfully threw out ſeveral dark hints 
and ambiguous declarations, concerning the ex- 
tremities to which Coſmo might be driven by 
a refuſal; of this juſt. demand, as well as by 
other denen or which he had good reaſon 
to complain. Ae %A. 
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p Pane, Atonithed at an addreſs in ſuch A Their ſuc« 
ſtrain, 95 a Prince ſo far his inferior as the ©* 
Duke of Tuſcany, and comparing what he now 
heard, with the information which he had re- 
ceived from Italy, immediately concluded that 
Coſmo had ventured to aſſume this bold and 
unuſual tone on the proſpect of his union with 
France. In order to prevent the Pope and 
Nenry from acquiring an ally, who by His 
abilities 
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4 Bor XII, abilities as well ag the ſituation of his dominiong. 
=. 7 7 — Voud haye added bath. reputation and fireggrh 

| do their confederacy, he offered to grant Coſmo | 
by | the inycſtiture of Siena, if he Would conſent to 
accept of it as an equivalent for the ſums. due 


to bim, and engage to furpiſh 4. body of. troops 
towards the defence of Philip's tertitories in 


4 Italy, againſt any power who ſhould attack, em. 
4 


As Joqn as Coſmo had brought Philip to make 
this conceſlion, which was the object of all his 
artifices and intrigues, he did not protract the 
negociation by any unneceflary delay, or any 
exceſs of refinement, but cloſed eagerly with 
the propoſal, and Philip, in ſpite of the remon- 
ſtrances of his ableſt fedex} a ſigned a treaty 
with him to that effect 5, 


As no Prince was ever more tenacious of his 
rights than Philip, or leſs willing to relinquiſn 
any territory which he poſſeſſed, by what tenure 
ſoeyer; he held it, theſe unuſual conceſſions to 
the Dukes of Parma and Tuſcany, by which he 
wantonly gave up countries, in acquiring or de- 
fending which, his father had employed many 
years, and waſted much blood and treaſure, 
cannot be accounted for from any motive, but 
his ſuperſtitious deſire of extricating himſelf out 


4 Thuan. lib; xvii. 624. Heres 1. "3s 275. N. 
of 
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of the r ite 1 be yh been forced to wage” "Book X11." 
em x 


againit the Pope. © By: theſe” treaties, however, 
the balance of Power among the Italian States ; 
was poized "with greater equality, and rendered 
Variable than it had been fine it received 
5 Hirſt violent Mock from the invaſion of Charles | 
VIII. of Fr Fance. | From this period Italy ceaſed 
to Be che great theatre; on which the monarchs 
of? Spain, France, and Germany, contended for 
power or fof fame. Their diſſenſions and bel. 
tilities, t though a8 frequent and violent as ever, 
being excited by new objects, ſtained other re. i 
gions of Europe | with blood, and rendered 
them miſerable 1 in "their turn, by the devaſtations . 
# 8 IDE eg. En Ih 2 
of ; Wär. WER wane | 
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Tar tubs of Guiſe left Rome on the ſame Sept. 29. 
day chat his adverſary the Duke of Alba made „ Cüer 
his humiliating ſubmiſſion to. the” Pope. He fab. 

was feceved in France” as the guardian angel' 

of the Kingdom. FIis late ill fucceſs in Italy* 
_— to be forgotten, while his former fer- 

vices,” partieubary his defence of Metz, Wers 
recbunted Wirk exagge rated praiſe; and he was 
welcomed it every city through which he paſſed, 
as the reſtorer of publick ſecurity, who, after 
having ſet bounds by his conduct and Walder 


to the victorious arms of Charles V. returned 
now, at the cal of his country, to check che. 
Vol. IV. U formidable 
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Baox NH formidable progreſs of Philip's power. The res 
3 ception which he met with from Henry was no 
leſs cordial and honourable: | New titles were 
invented, and new dignities created, in order to 
diſtinguiſh him. He was appointed lieutenant- 
general in chief both within and without the 
kingdom, with a juriſdiction almoſt; unlimited, 
and hardly inferior to that which was poſſeſſed 
by the King bimſelf. Thus, through the ſingular 

felicity which attended; the Princes of Lorxain, 

the miſcarriage of their own, ſchemes contributed 

to aggrandize them. The calamities of his coun - 
try, and the ill conduct of his rival the Couſta- 

ble, exalted the Duke of Guile to a; height of 
dignity and power, which he could not have ex- 

pected to attain by the moſt fortunate. and moſt 

HO ſucceſs of his own enen projects 


6411 


T*kes the Tu Duke of Guiſe, dia Rib mne 
c-nmand thing ſuitable to the high expectations of his 
e army. 5 
countrymen, and that he might juſtify the ex- 
traordinary confidence which the King had re- 
poſed in him, ordered all the troops, which 
could be got together, to aſſemble at Com- 
piegne. Though the winter was well advanced, 
and had ſet in with extreme rigour, he placed 


A himſelf at their head, and took” the field. By 
q Henry's activity and the zeal of his ſubjects, ſo 
4 man ſoldliers hag been. WE! in the . 
4 . and 
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EMPEROR EHARLES V. 991 
and ſüch conſiderable reinforcethentv Had been Boce KI © 
drawn from Germany and Swifferland, as fotmed 
an army reſpectable even in the eyes of x victo- 
tious enemy. Philip armed at ſeeing it put 
in motion at ſuck an uncommon ſcaſon began 
to tremble for his new conqueſts, partſeulatiy 
St. Qulatin, the fortifications” of Which ene 
N eee epa e 75: 


5 v0" * * TE 


1537. 


ai the Duke of 'Giiſe ISO 4 more He inveſts 
important enterprize; and after amuſing che . 
enemy "with threatening ſucceſſively different Nad ut 
towns on the frontiers of Flanders, he turned 
ſudddenly to the left, and inveſted Calais with 
His whole army. Calais had been taken by the 
Englim under Edward III. and was the fruit 
of that monatch's glorious victory at Crecy. 
Being the only place that they retaitied' of their 
ancient and extenſive tertitories in France, and 
which opened to them, at all times, an eafy and 
ſecute paſſage into the heart of chat kingdom, 
their keeping poſſeſſion of it ſoothe! tlie pride 
of the one nation as much as it mortifled the 8 

ity of the other. Its ſituation was naturally 
ſo ſtr &, and its fortifications deemed ſo im- 
preghable; that no monarch of France, how. 
adventurous ſoever; had been bold enough to 
attack it. Even wen the domeſtick ſtrength of 
e Wü broken än exhauſteck by che 

U 2 * 
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bloody. wars blen the 1 of Vork and 


Lancaſter, and its attention entirely divefted 


om foreign objects, Calais had remained un- 


diſturbed and unthreatened-. Mary and her 
council, compoſed chiefly of 'ecclefiaſticks; un- 
acquainted with military affairs, and whoſe whole 
attention was turned towards extirpating hereſy 
out of the kingdom, had not only neglected to 
take any precautions for the ſafety of this im. 


portant place, but ſeemed to think that the 


Jes F Mee. 
leis tate, 


reputation of its ſtrength alone was ſufficient 


for its ſecurity. Full of this opinion, they ven- 
tured, even after the declaration of war, to 


continue a practice which the low ſtate” of the 
Queen's finances had introduced in times of 
ptace. As the country adjacent to Calais was 
overflowed during the winter; and the marſhes 
around it betame impaſſable, except by one 
avenue, which the forts of St. Agatha and 


Newnham- bridge commanded, it had been the 


cuſtom of the Engliſh to diſmiſs the greater part 
of the garriſon towards the end of autumn, and 
to replace it in the ſpring. In vain did Lord 
Wentworth, the governor of Calais, remon- 
ſtrate againſt this ill- timed parſimony, and re- 


e che poſbility of his being attacked ſud- 


denly, while he had not troops ſufficient to 
man the works. The privy- couneil treated 
theſe remonſtrahces with ſcorn, as if they had 
flowed 
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flowed from the fimidity or the 8 of Boas N. 
the, governor; and ſome of them, with that 1758. 
confidence which is the companion of ignorance, 

boaſted , that they would defend Calais with 

their white rods againſt any enemy who ſhould 
approach it during winter. In vain did Philip, 

who had paſſed through C alais as he returned 

from England to the Netherlands, warn the 
Queen of the danger to which it was.expoſed ; 

and acquainting her with what was, neceſſary 

for its ſecurity, in vain did he offer to reinforce 

the garriſon during winter with a detachment 

of, his c own. troops. Mary's counſellors, though 
obſequious to her in all points wherein religion — 
was concerned, diſtruſted, as much as the reſt Oy 
of their. countrymen, every propoſition that 
came from her huſband ; and ſuſpecting this to 
be an artifice of Philip's, in order to gain the 
command of the town, they neglected his in · 
telligence, declined his offer, and left Calais 
with leſs than a Wan 9 of the men ena * 


zee, Mol en 263, e nd, yt 
eee e. Bit ed, ho. 4" 944 ad 19 1 


courged the Duke of Guile to venture: on an . 
enterprize, that ſurpriſed his own country men, 

no leſs than his enemies. As he knew that its 
ſucceſs depended on conducting * — 1 


55778 Und 
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- Carte, iii. 345. 
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1558. no time for throwing relief 1 $200 the. rown by 


Tikes the Fatigue of ſuſtaining ſo many 8 1 de- 


Book X11, with ſuch rapidity as would afford the Engliſh 


es, and prevent Philip from giving him an) 
interruption by land, he puſhed the attack with 
à degree of vigour little known in carrying on 
fieges, during that age. He drove the Engliſh 
from fort St. Agatha at the, firſt. aſſault, He 
obliged them to abandon the fort of Newnham- 
bridge, after defending it three days. He took 
the caſtle which een the harbour by 
ſtorm; and on the eighth day after he appeared 
before Calais, compelled the governor to ſur- 
render, as his feeble garriſon, which did not ex- 


ceed five hundred men, was worn out with the 


town, 


OS ſuch extenſive works. 


and Nkemit 7. T 'HE Duke of Guile, EW te allowing the 


Hames, Engliſn time to recover from the conſternation 
occaſioned by this blow, immediately inveſted 
Guiſnes, the garriſon of which, though more 
numerous, defended itſelf with leſs vigour, and 
a ſtanding one briſk aſſault, gave up the 

The caſtle of Hames was abandoned by 
dog _ abs poſted there, without . che 
E ene ns Tia e 


8 


The ſplen» . in 2 few FEW 0100 * Phang F 
bm Agee; winter, and at a time when the fatal battle of 


theſe con · ; "St, 
queſts, 22 14 5 
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St. Quintin had ſo depreſſed the ſanguine ſpirit Book XI. 
of the French, that their utmoſt aim was to e 
protect their on country, without dreaming 
of making conqueſts on the enemy, the enter - 
prizing valour of one man drove the Engliſh 
out of Calais, after they had held it two hun- 
dred and ten years, and deprived them of every 
foot of land in a kingdom, where their domi- 
nions had been once fo extenſive. © This exploit, 
at the ſame time that it gave an high idea of 
the power and reſources of France to all Eu- 
rope, ſet the Duke of Guiſe, in the opinion of 
his countrymen, far above all the generals of 
the age. They celebrated his conqueſts with 
immoderate tranſports of joy; while the Englinn 
gave vent to all the paſſions, Which animate a 
high-ſpirited people, when any great national 
ralamity is manifeſtly owing to the ill conduct = 
of their rulers. | Mary and her miniſters, for- * 
merly odious, were now contemptible in their | 
eyes. All the terrors of her ſevere and arbi- 
trary adminiſtration could not reſtrain them 
from uttering. execrations and threats againſt 
thoſe, who having wantonly involved the nation 
in a quarrel wherein it was nowiſe intereſted, 
had by their negligence or incapacity brought 
irreparable diſgrace on their country, and loſt 
the moſt valuable ane dee to the 
En crown. 8 „ 9 
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| Boas XI; Tur Frengh.,King\,imitateds the conduct of 
hong its | former, copqueror,\ Edward. III. wich re- 
_ gard to Calais. He commanded alk the Engliſh 
inhabitants to quit the town, and giving their 
houſes to his own ſubjects, whom he allured to 
5 ſettle there by granting them various immu- 
nities,; he left a numetous garriſon; under an 
experienced governor, for their defence. After 
this, his victorious army. went into quarters of 
., ee 150 uſual inaction of winter 
> e. 781 irren 
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W porn theſe various operations, Fer "AM 
yam ars 1 aſſembled the college of Electors at F rankfort, 
gy in order to lay before them the "deed whereby 
crown. Charles V. had reſigned the Imperial crown, and 
transfefred it to him. This he had hitherto de- 
layed on account of ſome difficultics which had 
occurred: concerning. the formalities requiſite in 
ſupplying a Vacancy occaſioned” by an event, to 
which there was no parallel in the annals of the 
Empire. Theſe” being at length adjuſted, the 
Prince of Orange executed the commiſſion with 
which he had been entruſted by Charles; - the 
Electors accepted of his refgnation; declared 
Ferdinand his lawful ſucceſſor; ; and put him 
in poſſeſſion of Al the ei g. 
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Bur when the new Emperor ſent Guſman Book XII: 


his chancelloß, to acquaint the Fope with this 1 f7;. 
trunſact ion, toi teſtify his revetence towards the The Pope 


refuſes to 


Holy See, and to ſignify that, according to > 
forth he would ſoon difpatch an ambaſſador nnd as 
extraordinary to treat with his holineſs concern-" 
ing his coronation; Paul, whom neither expe- 
rieuce nor diſappoĩntments could teach to bring 
daun his lofty" ideas of the papal prerogative 
to ſuch a moderate ſtandard as fuited the genĩus 
of the times, refuſed to admit the envoy into 
his preſence, and declared all the proceedings 
at Frankfort irregular and invalid. He con- 
tended that the Pope, as the vicegerent of Chriſt, 
1 entruſted, with the keys both of ,, celeſtial. 
terreſtrial government; that from him the 
paß juriſdiction was derived; that though 
predeceſſors, had authorized the Electors ta 
chuſe., an Emperor whom the Holy See con- 
A . this, privilege was canfined to thoſe caſes; 
when A, vacancy was occaſioned by. death; that 
the inſtrument of Charles 8. reſignation had been 
preſented; in an. improper,court,, as it belonged; 
to the Pope alone to reject or to accept of it, and 
o nominate a perſon to fill the Imperial throne; 
nat, ſetting alide all theſe objections, Ferdi - 
nand's. election laboured under two defects 
which alone were ſufficient to render it void, for 
the Proteſtant Electors had been admitted to 


'» of þ ki ; vote, 
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2 vote, though, by their apoſtacy from the catho- 
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lick faith, they had forfeited that and every other 
privilege of the electoral office; and Ferdinand, 
by ratifying the: conceſſions of ſeveral Diets in 
favour.of hereticks, had rendered himſelf. un- 


worthy of the Imperial dignity, which. was in- 


ſtituted for the protection, not for the deſtruc- 
tion of the church. But after thundering out 
theſe extravagant maxims, he added with an 
appearance of oondeſcenſion, that if Ferdinand 
would renounce all title to the Imperial crown, 
founded on the election at Frankfort, make 
profeſſions of repentance for his paſt conduct, 
and ſupplicate him, with due humility, to con- 
firm Charles's reſignation, as well as his aſſump- 
tion to the Empire, he might expect every 
mark of favour from his paternal clemency and 
goodneſs. Guſman, though he had foreſeen 
conſiderable difficulties in his negociation with 
the Pope, little expected that he would have 
revived thoſe antiquated and wild pretenſſons, 
which aſtoniſned him ſo much, that he hardly 
knew in what tone he ought to reply. He pru- 
dently declined entering into any controverſy 
concerning the nature or extent of the papa 
juriſciction, and confining himſelf to the poli- 
tical conſiderations, which ſhould determine the 


Pope to recogniſe an Emperor alteady in poſ- 
OT he endeavoured ven d "why 


Shit, 
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light, as he imagined could ſcarcely fail to Book x1}. 


ſtrike Paul, if he were not. altogether blind to 
his own intereſt. | Philip ſeconded Guſman's 
arguments with great earneſtneſs, by an am- 
baſſador whom he ſent to Rome on purpoſe, 
and beſought the Pope to deſiſt from elaims ſo 
unſeaſonahle, as might not only irritate and 
alarm Ferdinand and the Princes of the Em- 
pire, but furniſh» the enemies of the Holy See 


as incompatible wich the rights of Princes, and 
ſubverſive of all civil authority. But Paul, who 
deemed it a crime to attend to any conſideration 
ſuggeſted by human prudence or policy, when 


with a new reaſon for repreſenting its juriſdiction 


—ͤ — Lo 


15 58. 


he thought himſelf called upon to affert the pre- 


rogati ves of the Papal Sce, remained inflexible 3 
and during his pontificate, Ferdinand was not 


2 e d woke the court of 
Rey 


Walks Henry was intent upon bis prepara» 
tions for the approaching campaign, he received 
accounts of the iſſue of his negociations in Scot- 
the Scots the imprudence of involving their 
country in every quarrel between France and 


England, neither the ſolicitations of his ambaſſa- 


dar, nor the addreſs and authority of the Queen- 


+® Godleveus de Abdicat. Car. V. ap. Gold. polit. Imp. 
592% Palau. lib. xiii, 189. Ribier, ii. 746. 759- 
0 2 es 


Henry en · 
dea vourt to 
excite the 
Scots againſt 
England, 
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Book. XII. regent, ” could prevail an them to take rm 
— parable > ug with which they were at 


tial nobility and of a rb Pnde wr Was re- 
- ſtrained by regard for the publick intereſt and 
tranquillity, which, in former deliberations of 
this kind, had been ſeldom attended to by « 
nation/always prove to ruſh into every new, war, 
But though the Scots adhered with Readineſs 
to their pacifick ſyſtem, they; were extremely 
ready to gratify the French King in another 
particular, which he had given in * to his 
amen e, Wo e a” = 


| bus 401643 DITQO 
e 


Marriage of "Tas. an Pena of: Scots: wa yak al 
ebe anged to the Dauphin in the year one thouſand 
Se., five hundred and forty-cight,. and having been 
educated ſince that time in the court of France, 
ſhe had grown up to be the moſt amiable, and 

| one of the moſt accompliſhed Princeſſes of that 
Age, Henry demanded the conſent of her fub- 
Jets to the celebration of the marriage, and a 
parliament which was held for that” purpoſe, 
appointed eight commiſſioners to repreſent the 
whole body of the nation at that ſolemnity, 

with power to ſign ſuch deeds as might be re- 

quiſite before it was concluded. In ſettling the 

articles of the marriage, the Scots took err, 
precaution that prudence could dictate, in 
order, 1 to RI: the liberty * indepen 

LS Q 
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of their country; while the French uſed every Boor xif, 
art to fecure to the Dauphin the conduct of | ved. 
affairs during the Queen's life, and the ſuc · 
ceſſion of the crown on the event of her demiſe. 
The marriage was celebrated with pomp ſuits April 14. 
able to the dignity of the parties, and the mag - 
nißcence of a court at that time the moſt ſplen- 
did in Eurdpe. Thus Henry, in the courſe 
of A few. months, had- the: glory of recovering 
an important poſſeſſion which had ancientiy be- 
longed to the crown of France, and of: dad, 
to it the acquiſition of a new; kingdom. By 
this event, too, the Duke of Guiſe — 4 
new conſideration and importance; the marriage 
of his niece , to the apparent heir of the crown, 
railing. him ſo far beyand, the condition. of other | 
ſubjects, As, "ſeemed to render the credit Which 


# 


be had mare, by his great en no leſs . 1 

manent t th jan, it Was ne Don xd . 

Wo 1 SHE SO SL eren 71 3 
Warn the ee ou 6-0 wege, 15 

Dauphin's marriage, the Duke of Guiſe was *** . 


placed. at the head of the army, with the ſame i 
unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had re- 1 
ceived ſuch liberal ſupplies from his ſubjects, 
that the troops under his command were bot 
nume and well appointed, while Thilip-- 


obs 


Kent Hifory of Scotland, 75. "Append, 3s 3. Corps. 
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Rog X11 exhauſted by the extraordinary efforts of the 
1 preceding year, had bern obliged to diſmiſs ſo 
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many d lis forces during the winter, that he 
could not bring an army into the fleld capable of 
making head againiſt the enemy. The Duke of 
Guiſe did not loſe the favourable opportunity 
which his fuperiority afforded kim, He in- 
veſted Elionville in the dutchy of Kuxembure, 
one of the ſtrongeſt tons on the frontier of the 
Netherlands, and of great importance to France 
by its neighbourhood to Metz; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the obſtinate valour with which it was 
defended, he e it to capitulate after 4 ſiege 
n oaks og! ai 16380111 9 
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0 the ſlices of chi pee Which it 
was expected would lead to other conqueſts, 
was more than cotmterbalanced by an event that 
happened in another part of the Low. Counties. 
The Marechal de Termes, governor of Calais, 
having penetrated into Flanders withour' oppo- 
Ftion, inveſted Dunkirk with an army of four- 
teen ithonſah& men, and took it by ſtorm on 
the fifth day of the ſiege. Hence he ad- 
vanced towards Nieuport, whiek muſt have foon 
fallen into his hands, if the apftönch of the 
Count of Egmont wich a ſuperior army had 


not made it prudent to retreat. * * 
HA Thuan. lib, xx. 690. ü E 
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troops were ſo much encumbered; with the Boos XII. 
booty which they had got at Dunkirk, or by 778 
ravaging the open country, that they moved | 
ſlowly ; and Egmont, who had left his heavy 
baggage and artillery behind him, marched with 
ſuch rapidity, that he came up with them near 
Gravelines, and attacked them with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity De Termes, who had the choice 
of the ground, having poſted his troops to ad - 
vantage in the angle formed by the mouth of 
the river Aa and the ſea, received him with 
great firmneſs. Victory remained for ſome time 
in ſuſpenfe, the deſperate valonr of the French, 
who foreſaw the unavoidable deſtruction that 
muſt follow upon a rout in an enemy's country, 
counterhalancing the ſuperior. number of the 
Flemings, when one of thoſe accidents to which 
human prudence does not extend, decided the 
conteſt, in favour, of the latter. A ſquadron of 
Engliſh, ſhips, of war, which was eruizing on 
towards the place of the engagement, entered 
the xiver Aa and turned its great guns againſt 
che right, wing of the French, with ſuch effect as 
immediately broke that body, and ſpread; terror. 
and confuſion; through the whole army. The 
Flemings, to whom aſſiſtance, ſo umanpected 
and: ſo ſæaſonable, gave freſh ſpirit redaubled 
* Os that they might not loſe the ad- 
FTI vantage 
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Box XII. exhauſted by the extraordinary efforts of the 
1 preceding year, had bern obliged to diſmiſs ſo 
many a liis forces during the winter, that he 
could not bring an army into the field capable of 

making head againiſt the enemy. The Duke of 
Guife did not loſe the favourable opportunity 
which bis:. ſuperiority: afforded” him, Ie in- 

veſtech Ehionville:in the dutchy of Luxemburg; 
one of the ſtrongeſt tons on the frontier of the 

Netherlands, and of great importance to France 

by its neighbourhood to Metz; and, notwith- 

ſtanding the obſtinate valour with Which it was 
defended, he forced it to capitulate after a ſiege 
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The French N the * af ce l Which it 
kadar Was expected would lead to other conqueſts, 
Graveline?, ing more than counterbalanced by an event that 
happened in another part of the Low- Countries. 
The Marechal de Termes, governor of Calais, 

having penetrated” into Flanders without oppo- 

tion, inveſted Dunkirk with an army ef four- 
teer-irhdafan& men, and took it by ſtorm on 
ſtmte fifth day of the ſiege- Hence be ad- 
vanced towards Nieuport, Whiek muſt have foon 
fallen inte his hands, if the apflfönch of the 
Count of Egmont wich a ſuperibf army had 
not made it prudent to retreat. The French 
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troops were ſo much encumbered with the Boox XII. 
booty which they had got at Dunkirk, or by 1858. 
ravaging the open country, that they moved | 
ſlowly; and Egmont, who had left his heavy 
baggage and artillery behind him, marched with 
ſuch rapidity, that he came up with them near 
Gravelines, and attacked them with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity De Termes, who had; the choice 
of the ground, having poſted his troops to ad - 
vantage in the angle formed by the mouth of 
the river Aa and the ſea, received him with 
great firmneſs. Victory remained for ſome time 
in ſuſpenſe, the deſperate valoar of the French, 
who forelaw the unavoidable deſtruction that 
muſt follow upon a rout in an enemy's country, 
counterbalancing the ſuperior number of the 
Flemings, when one of thoſe accidents to which 
human; prudence does not extend, decided the 
contelt,an favour of the latter. A ſquadron of 
Engliſh, ſhips, of war, Which was eruizing on 
the. coalt, being drawn by the noiſe, of the firing 
towards the place of the engagement, entered 
the xiver Aa and turned its great guns againſt 
che right, wing of the French, with ſuch effect as 
immediately. broke that-body, and ſpread; terror 
and confuſion: through the whole army. The 
Flemings, to whom aſſiſtance, ſo unexpected 
and: ſo ſæaſonable, gave freſh ſpirit; redeubled 
_ _ that they might not loſe the ad- 
do igpn | vantage 
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Boop XI vantage-which fortune had pteſented them; or 
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giye the enemy time to recover from thetr con- 
ſternation, and the rout of che French ſoon be. 
came univerſal. Near two thouſand were Killed 
on the ſpot a greater number fell by the hands 
of che peaſanta. who, in revenge for the cruelty 
with whieh their country had been plundered, 
purſued the fuꝑitives and maſſacred them with 
out mercy, che reſt were taken priſoners, toge - 
ther with. De Termes their general, and many 
officers; of diſtinction- 96 50345) To ounnt: 
to AR crodiur th Tint Haney ade mogy ne 
Tuis ſignal victery, for which che Count of 
Egmont was afterwards ſo — Philip, 
obliged the Duke of Guiſe to relinquiſni all other 
ſchemes, and to haſten towards the frontier of 
Picardy, that he might oppoſe the progreſs of 
the enemy in that province. This diſaſter re. 
flected new luſtre on his reputation, und once 
more turned the eyes of his countrymen towurds 
him, as the only general on whoſe arms victory 
always attended, and in whoſe conduct as well 
as good fortune they could confide in every 
danger. Henry reinforced Guiſe's army with ſo 
many troops drawn from the adjacent garriſons, 
chat it ſoon amounted to forty thouſand men. 
That of the enemy, after the junction of Egmont 
with the Duke of Savoy, was not inferior in 
n Thuan. b. ie 
** Bog Eg lib. xx 694. Saber 
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number. They engamperleat the diſtence of à Boer xl. 
fey, Jeagues leagues from one another and each mo- 9 
natch hay ing joined his reſpeRtive army, it was ta 
expected, after the viciſſitudes of good and bad | 
ſueceſs during this and the-fdrmer 5 
that a deciſive battle wauld 8e laſt determine 
which; af; the kivals ſhould take the aſcendant 
fon the future, and give law to Europe. But 
though both had it in their power, neither of 
them diſcovered any inclinatiun to bring the de- 
termination of ſuch an important point to de- 
pend upon the uncertain and fortuitous iſſue of 

a ſingle battle. The fatal engagements at St. 
Quintin and Gravelines were too recent to be 
ſo ſoon forgattan, and the proſpect of encoun- 
texing, the ſame troops, commanded by the ſame 
generals We had twice triumphed over his 
arms, inſpired Henry with a degree of caution 
which was not common to him. Philip, of a 
genius averſe to bald operations in war, natu- 
rally leaned to cautious meaſures, and would ha- 
zargd,ngthing-againſt.a general ſa fortunate and 
ſuggeſsiyl as the Duke of Guile. Both mo- 
narchs, as if by agreement, ſtood on the defen· 
ing and fortifying their camps carefully, acid - TEE: 
ed every ſcirmiſh or cue tes might bring 1 
e eee eee, Hat 
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Wo | peace began to be mentioned in each camp. and 


— — both Henry and Philip diſcovered an inelination 
e dete 10 lien d any overture that tended to re- eſta- 
s by it! The Kingdoms of France and Spain 
nad been engaged during half u century in 
almoſt eomtinual wars, carried on at great ex- 
pence and productive of no conſiderable advan- 

tage to either Exhauſted by extraordinary 

and unceaſing efforts, which: far exceeded thoſe 

to which the nations of Europe had been ac- 
c.uſtoted beforetherivalſhipberween Charles V. 
and Francis Il both nations longed ſo much for 
an interval of repoſe, in order to recruit their 
ſtrength, that their ſovereigna drew from them 
with difficulty the ſupplies neceſſury for carry- 
ing on hoſtilities The private /inclinatibns of 
dothi the Kings concurred! with thoſe of their 
people. Philip was prompted to wiſni for peace 
by his fond deſire of returning to Spain. Ac- 
cuſtomed- from his infancy 40 che climate and 
maniers bf that country, he was uttüched to it 
with fuͤch extreme predilection, that he was un- 
Happy in 4b other part of his dominlons. But 
Ko he cbuld not quit the Low-Countries, either 
Fer deceney or Tafety, and ventufe an 4 voyage 
do Spain, during the contintanee of wär, the 
poſer 'of's Pacificatior which” would put it 
Kuben 2 ts v7 ER Ol 8 
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 tipiry,*behelds the rapid: ſucceſs and growing fa- 
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ifhhis wel to execure-this favourite ſcheme, Bopr . 
WAS nighty acceptable. Henry! was no leſs der 9 
ſirous of being delivered from the burden, ad 
avboarions of wary; that he might have-Jeifure 
u tur all his attention and bend the ole 
force of his government towards ſuppreſſiog the 
opinions of the Reformera, which, were ſpread- 
ing with/ſacki-rapidity in Puris 'and; other great 
towns of France, that they began to grow for- 
miduble to the eſtabliſhed church t Fri 
s d MN e 16 enen 911 Hide, 01 
Bist kx cheſe publick and avowed conſidera» An intrigue 
tions ariſing from the ſtate of the two; hoſtile of France 
kingdoms: or from the wiſhes: of their reſpec- — 
tive monarchs, there Was a ſecret intrigue car - 
ried- on in the court of France, which contti - 
putod as much as either of the other, to haſten 
and to facilitate / the negociation of a; peave. 
be Conſtable Montmorency, during his cap- 
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your: of the Duke of Guiſe, with envious ſoli. 


he conſidered as a freſn wound: to his o repu- 
tation, and he knew with what malevolent ad- 
greſs it would be improved to diminiſh his 
cxedit with the King, and to augment that of 
-the Duke of Guiſe. Theſe arts, he was afraid, 
mind of Henry, ſo as to efface all remains of 
e 8 X 2 WS 


N 


— his ancient affection towards himſelf. Buche could 
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not diſcover any remedy for this, unleſs. he were 
allowed to return home, that he might try 


whether, by his preſenee he could defeat the 


artifices of his enemies, and revive thoſe warm 
and tender ſentimenta Which had long attached 
Henry to him, with. a confidence ſo entire, as 
reſembled rather the cordiality of, private friend - 
ſhip, than the cold and ſalfiſn connexion be- 
tween a monarch and dne of bis courtiers. 
While Montmorency was forming ſchemes and 


wishes for his return to, France wich much 
anxiety of mind, but with, little hope of ſucceſs, 


an unexpected incident prepared the way for 
K»{+ The Cardiual of Lorrain, who had ſhared 
with big brother in the King's favaur, and par- 
ticipated of the power which that conferred, did 
not bear proſperity with the ſame diſcretion as 
the Duke of Guiſe. Intoxicated with their 
good fortune, he forgot how much they had 


been indebied for their preſent elevation to their 
__ © ebnnexions: with the Dutcheſs: of Valentinois, 
and vainly aſeribed all to the extraordinary 


merit of cheir family. This led him not only 
to: meglect his beneſactreſs, hut ta thwart her 
ſchemes, and 40 tall with a ſarcaſtick liberty of 
her character and perſon. That ſingular wor 
man, who, if we may, believe contemporary 
8 beauty and gait of 
wort int 4 1 youth 
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youth ar the age ef chrecſccre and on whom Bor KIIL 
it is certain that Henry ft doated with all che E - 
fondneſs of love; felt this injury with ſenſibility; 
As there was no method of fupplanting the 
Princes of Lorrain ſo effectually as by a cbalition 
of intereſts with the Conſtable, ſhe propoſed the 
marriage of her grand-daughter with one of his 
ſons, as the bond of their future union, and 
Montmoreney readily gave his conſent to the 
match. Having chus cemented their Alliance, 
che dutcheſs employed all her influence with the 
King, in order to confirm his inclinations to- 
wards peace, and induce him to tales this ſtepa 
neceſſary for attaining it. She inſinuated that 
any overture of that kind would come with great 
propriety from the Conftable, and if conuimitted 
to the conduct of his Poe; n 
Fas ow apa NIRO bo lt Ma 
e . 145 31 LEES 45 88 thts, Mg Yee tthh 10 U 
Haun v, a acouſtomed. to devolve All af- Henry com- 
faits of importance on he Conſtable, and need Mit the e 175 
ing only eius enoduragement v0 return to his an deer. 1 * 
gent habits, wrote to him immediately with his Fo: 
uſual familiarity and affection, empoweling hint 
at the ſame time to take the firſt opportunity v 
founding Philip and his miniſters wich regard to 
peace. Montmorency made His applictioh to 
Fn rag moſt * channel. He opened 
EM v k d X 3 him- | 
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'$ g Wl | 
nem: kno" to che Duke of SVV who; notwiths 


ſtanding the heighe' of prefermetit to which "he 
had been raifed, the military glory Which 
he had acquired in the Spaniſh ſervicen was 
weary of remaining in exile; and languiſned to 
returi into his dominions. As there was no 
proſpect of his recovering poſſeſſion of ithett by 
force of arms, he conſidered a definitive treaty 


of peace between France and Spain, as the only 


event by which he could hope td obtain reftitu- 
tion. Being no ſtranger to Philip's private 
wiſhes with regard to peace, be eaſily prevailed 
on him not only to diſcover a diſpoſnion on his 
part tawards; accommodation, but to permit 


: Mantingrency-$0 r his Parole, to France, 


pacilightentinmratne! <a received che Gy 
ſtable with the moſt flattering: marks of regard; 
abſence, inſtead, of having abated or extinguiſhed 
the Monarch's friendſhip, ſeemed to have given 
1 new ardour . Monemorency, from the moment 
his appearance in court, aſſumed, if poli- 
le, a higher place than ever in his affection, and 
a moe perfect aſcendant over his mind. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain and Duke, of Guile pru- 
oy gave ay to a tide of favour to ſtrong 


8 4o oppoſe, and confining themſclyes 


deparuments, SG without 
any Airuggle,..the Wen ad Dutcheſs 


1G BIG: + Valentinois 
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Valeptinois zo direct publick affairs at their plea: 
ſure. They ſoon / preyailed on the King to nomi - 
nate plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. Philip 
did. the ſame, The abbey of Cereamp was 
fixed on as the place of congreſs z. and all mili · 
tary operations were Nec ere terminated by 
a ſuſpenſion of arms. 2460 wo 71508, 


vino ine s bebe wa 22fMitg; 14.5910 


Waitz theſe! Wee ſteps were ice Death of 


towards a treaty which reſtored tranquillity to 
Europe, Charles V. whoſe ambirion had ſo long 
1 it, ended his days in the monaſtery 
St. Juſtus; When Charles entered this re- 
8 he formed ſuch a plan of life for himſelf} 
as would have fuired the condition ar. 4 private 
gentleman of a moderate fortune His table 
was neat but plain; his domeſticks few; his 
intercdutſe with them familiur i all the eumber- 
ſotne” and ceremomous forms of attendance on 
His perſon were entirely aboliſhed,” as deſtructive 
vf that ſocial” eaſe and tranquillity” which he 
ufted in drder to footh the femainder of Hi 
„ As the mildneſs of the climate, togetllie 
72 his deliverance: from the burdens eels 
of government,” "Procured him, ut fieſt 40 mg - 
Gerable remiltion. from the 'abiſt "path 
which he had b en 1 ong tormented . 0 e enj oy ed. 
Perhaps, more e ang i 15 this 
f 1 2 ann 


yielded 


Charles V. 
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yielded him. Ihe ambitions chaughts ahl pro- 


him, were quits, offaced. from his,ninds Far 
from taking any part in the political ttanſuttions 
of. the Princes of, Europe. he reſtrained. hi 
Guriolity even, from, aa inquiry concerning 
them; and. he ſeemed. to , view, the buſy ſcene 
which 155 had abandoned with all the contempt 
and ind; erence Ariſing, from, h r 

perience of its vanity, as well 4 2 , _—_ 
fits” teheckion of a ee himſelf 
from its cares. * * Wile. + 


-Otigt 991 © MOON HRS | A 
Our amuſements, and ber oben "now 
occupied him,” Sometimes he ElltiVated + e 
plants in his garden with his" own Räpdsz Ws. 
times he rode ot to che csu 954 
on a. lirtle* horſe} che ofily ohe that he Kept, 
acendedby"'a "ſingle ſetvitit on ct. Wies 
his infirtnities confined him to Kis apa ment, 
which often happened, ad et . of 
theſe" more active retreations, he either adiitted 
a few gentlemen h feſided neur the monaſtery 
to-viſit him, and entertained them fünmiach at 
bis table or he employed Himſelf" th tod. boy 
mechanical principles and in forming 2205 4 
works of mechaniſm; of which he Had _ 
been temarkably fond, and to which hie genus 


e 


was, peculiarly turned. With chis view he had 
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arcs of that age, to actoinpaby Hin 1 l £ 23 
tetreut! He Jabecret tegether Witt Him | Fl 2 

ming wodels r the fielt Hef fnachiges, 
Sab ye oy roger pon ee 
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7 Toever Chorlabiliſpoſce, ri moe 

| I " ſerious oc- 

of the reſt of his time, he conſtantly reſerved a ome" 
conſiderable 
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Boas xl. conſiderable portion of it for religious exerciſes, 


0 | x58. He, regularly attended divine ſeryice in the 
WY © chapel. of 4hemonatteryy, every morning and 
| * evening 4. 3 he took great +; pleaſure, in - reading 
= books of devotion, particularly the works of 
3 F. Auguſtine and St. Bernard; and converſed 
* much with, his confeſſor, and) the. prior of, the 
" monaſtery on pious ſubjefts, Thus did Charles 
4 Bass, the, firſt year, of his retreat, in a, manner 
WW not unbecoming a, man, Perfgctiy diſengaged 
"9 from the affairs of the preſent life, and 8 4p 
al 6n. the cont hnes, of a a, future world, ther in 
7 innocent amuſements, which ſoothed ny Pains, 
18 and Telieved: a mind worn Up = 4 Ap. 
i plication 19 95 ilineſs 3 or in deyout occupations, 
4 which leemed” "necefſary. in Os. 
4 1 9 97 eie, bat Wen mol u HHS VIOFT! 
Ma 
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The cauſes Bur about. ſix. months before his death, the 
gout, after a longer intermiſſion than uſual, re- 
turned, with a proportional increaſe of violence. 
His ſhattered conſtitution bad not vigour enough 
remaining to withſtand ſuch a ſhock. It en- 

feebled his mind as much as his body, and from 
this period we hardly diſcern. any trages of that 
ſgund and maſculine underſtanding, which diſ- 
tinguiſhed Charles among his contemporaxies- 
An illiberal and timid ſuperſtition depreſſed his 
ſpirit. neee 2 of any 
b Tria kind. 
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kind. He endeavoured to conform, in his man- Book XI. 


net of living, to all the rigour of monaſtick au- 
ſterity. He deſired no other ſociety than that 
of monks, and AS al moſt continually employed 
with them in chanting the hymns of the Miffal. 
As an expiation for his fins, he gabe himſelf 
the diſciplitie in ſecret with ſuch: ſeverity, that 
the Whip of "cords which he employed as the 
inltrument of his puniſhment, was found after 
nis deteaſe tinged wich his blood. Nor was be 
ſatibfiedd with theſe acts of mortification, which, 
However ſevere, were not unexampled. The 
rimorous and diſtruſtful ſolicitude which always 
accompanies ſuperſtition, ſtill! continued to diſ- 
quiet him, and depreciating all that he had 
done; prompted him to aim at ſomething ex- 
traordinary, at ſome new and ſingular act of 
piety that would diſplay his zeal, and merit the 
favour of heaven. The act on which he fixed 
was as wild and uncommon, as any that ſuper- 
ſtition ever ſuggeſted to a weak and diſordered 
le reſolved to celebrate his own obſe- 
quies lbefore? his death. He ordered his tomb 
tobe erected in the chapel of the monaltery. | 
His domeſticks marched thither in funeral pro- 
_ceffion; with black tapers in their hands. He 


hitnſelf followed in his ſhroud!” He was laid 


in his coffin,” with much folemnity. The ſer⸗ 


bn joined 


vice for the dead was chanted, and Charles 


— 


* 


316 _ FRE RXBIGNOF TRE 
' Bock KIT) joined in the (prayers which were offered up for 
* the reſt of kis ſoul, mingling his tears with 
thoſe which his attendants ſhed, as if they had 
| been! celebrating a real funeral. The ceremony 
eloſed with ſprinkling holy water on the coffin 

in the uſual form, and all the aſſiſtants retiring, 
the doors of the chapel were ſhut. Then Charles 
roſe out of the coin and withdrew: to his a- 
partment, full of choſe awful ſentiments, Which 
ſuch a ſingular ſolemnity Was calculated to in- 
ſpire. But either the fatiguing length of the 
ceremony, or the impreſſion which this image of 
death left on his mind affected him ſo much, that 
next day he was ſeized with a feuer. His feeble 
frame could not long reſiſt its violence, and he 
expired on the twentyrfirſt of September, after a 

life of fifty eight ycars, ſix months, and twenty - 

five days. 3 Fedde an een. 
©4651 23% eee 212 e et e pil hot 

His charac» As Charles was the Ad of — 
was in rank ahd-dignity; the part which he ated, 
whether we conſider the ;greatneſs, the variety, 

or the ſucceſs of his undertaking was the moſt 
conſpieuous. It is from an attentive obſerva - 
tion of his conduct, not from the exaggerated 
praiſes. of dhe Spaniſh hiſtorians, or the undiſ- 
wn e ee ee et wes 8 
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tinguiſning cenſure of the French, that a juſt Boor XII. 
idea, of Charles“ 8, genius and abilities is to be ggg. 
collected. He poſſeſſed qualities ſo peculiar, aa 
ſtrongly mark his Character, and not only di- 
ſtinguiſn him from the Princes. who, were his 4 
contemporatiea, but account for that ſuperiorit + * 
aver them which he. ſo long maintained. In 
forming his ſchemes, he Was, by nature, as, well 
a8 by / habit, cautious and conſiderate. | Born with 
talents which upfolded themſelves lowly,. and 
were late in attaining maturity, he was accuſ, 
tamed to ponder every ſubject that demanded 
his conſideration with à careful and deliberate 
attention. He bent the whole force of his mind 
towards it, and dwelling upon it with a ſerious 
application, undiverted by pleaſure; and hardly 
relaxed by any amuſement, he revolved it, in 
ſilence, in his own breaſt, He then communi- 
cated the matter to his miniſters, and after hear- 
ing their opinions, took his reſolution with a de- 
ciſiye firmneſs, which ſeldom follows ſuch flow 
and ſecmingly heſitating conſultations. Of con- 
ſequence; Charles's meaſures, inſtead of reſemm 
bling che deſultory and irregular ſallies of Henry 
VIII. or Francis I. had the appearance of a con- 
ſiſtent ſyſtem, in hic all the parts were arrang- 
ed, the effects were foreſeen, and the accidents 
were provided for, | His promptitude in Execu- 
tion was no E remarkable than his patience in 
i deliberation: 


Jif 
2 
1556. 


knowledge in the art of wär, and fuch talents 


N 1 ment. 


THE NEUN 66 HE 


deliberation. He conſuket with pfilegm, but he 
ated wth vigoury and did not Yiſeover greater 
ſagucity in lnb choice of che meafufes which it 
was proper to purſue; than fertiltey of genius in 
fihding out the means for rendering his püurſuit 
of them fücceſsful. Though he had naturally 
fo little of the martiat turn, that duriug the 
moſt ardent and buſtling prriod of life he re- 
rained in the cabinet inactive, yet When he 
choſe at length to appear at the hend ef his 
armies, his mind was fo formed for vigorous ex- 
ertions in"every ditection, that he acquired ſueli 


for command, as rendered him equal in repu- 
tation and ſucceſs to the moſt able generals of 
the age. But Charles poſſeſſed, in the moſt 
eminent degree, the ſcience which is of greateſt 
importance to a monarch, that of knowing men, 
and of adapting their talents to the various de- 
partments which he allotted to them. From the 
death of Chievres to the end of his: reign, he 
employed no general in the field, no miniſter in 
the cabinet, no ambaſſador ta a foreign court, no 
governor of à province, whoſe abilities · were in- 
adequate to the truſt which he repoſed in them. 
Though deſtitute of that bewitching üffability 
of manners, which gained Francis the hearrs'of 
all who approached his perſon; he was no ſtranger 
to the virtues which'ſecure fidelity and attach- 


EMPEROR CHARLES: V. 
ment{ He placed unbounded confidence in his 
generals; he rewarded their ſervices, with muni- 
ficence ; he neither, envied-their wh nor diff 
covered any jealoufy of their power. 
all the generals who conducted his armies, may 

3 on a level with thoſe illuſtrious per- 
ſonages who have attained the higheſt eminence 
of military glory; and his advantages over his 
rivals, are to be aſcribed ſo manifeſtly, to the ſu- 
perior abilities of the commanders whom he ſet 
in oppoſition to them, that this might ſeem. to 
detract, in ſome degree, from his on merit, if 
the talent of diſcovering and employing ſuch 
inſtruments were not the moſt N nk Proof 
of a capacity eee n 81780 
Rom f A Nane * Sis” 347 
1 FnzRE ew; PSS Ye defects in his po- 
litical- character which muſt conſiderably abate 
the admiration due to his extraordinary talents, 
Charles's ambition was inſatiable; and though 
there ſeems to be no foundation for an opinion 
prevnlent in his own! age, chat he had formed 
the chimerical project of eſtabliſhing an univer- 
ſal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that his 
deſire of being diſtinguiſhed as a conqueror, in- 
volved him in continual wars, which not on 
exhauſted and oppreſſed his ſubjects, but 

him little leiſure for giving attention to the inte · 
nor police keene f —— 
nor the 


1 the great objects of every Fine 
” Da happineſs, of his, peaple the end of his ;govern- 


having added, the Imperial 
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makes the 


ment. Charles, at g. very early period of life, 
own to the. king- 
doms of Spain, and to the hereditary dominions 
of the houſes of Auſtria. and; Burgundy, this 
opened, to him ſuch a vaſt field of enterprize, and 
engaged him in ſchemes {a complicated as well 
as ardyous, that fecling his power to be unequal 
to the execution of them, he had often recourſe 
to low artifices unbegoming; his ſuperior talents, 
and ſometimes ventured on ſuch deviations from 
integrity, as were diſhongurable in à great 
Prince. His inſidious and fraudulent policy 
appeared more conſpicuous, and was rendered 
more odious, by a compariſon with the open 


and undeſigning character of his contemporaries 


Francis I. and Henry VIII. This difference, 
though occaſioned chiefly. by the diverſity of 
their zempers,. muſt be aſcribed, i in ſome degree, 


to ſuch an oppoſition in the principles of their 


political conduct, as affords ſome excuſe for 


| this defect in Charles's' behaviour, though it 


cannot ſerye-as a juſtification of it, Francis 
and Henry ſeldom acted but from the impulſe 
of their paſſions, and ruſheꝗ headlong towards 
the odject in view. Charles's meaſures being 
the reſult of cool reflection, were diſpoſed into a 
regular ſyſtem, and le upon a . 
9 P 
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plan.» Ferſons whai'a@- in che former manner, Book NH. 


naturally purſue the end in view; without aſſum. 
ing! any diſguiſe or diſplaying tuch addteſs. 
Such as hold the latter courſe, ate apt, in form- 
ing as well as in executing their deſigns, to em- 
ploy ſueh refinements a5 always lead to- artifice 
in conduct, and often degenerate into. deceit, 
flow R Deere een in uns 
Tun eircumſtances tranſmitted to us, with 
reſpect to Oharlesꝰs private deportment and cha- 
raster are fewer and: leſs intereſting; than might 
have been expected from the great number of 
authors who have undertaken to write an ac- 
count of his life: Theſe are not the object of 
chis hiſtory, Which aims more at repreſenting 
the great tranſactions of the reign of Charles V. 
than at delineating his private virtues or 
defects. aft IAV. sr! blu ibi 
10 Wii: ty 911? YG Wii Po GON S234 a on; 
Ans plenipotentaries of France; Spain, and Conference 
England, continued their conferences at Cern 
amps and though each of them, with the 
ufual art of negociatots,” made at firſt very high 
demands in the name of thèir reſpeive courts, 
K lg chey were all-equally defirous of peace, 
abatements and reſtrictions of. their claims, a6 
mult have removed every obſtacle to an gecom- 
modation. The W 
Vor. IV. 15 | motive 


1558, 


» 
> 


wauld have conſented reciprocally to ſuch a 


322 THE REIGN OF THR 
Boo XI.. motive with Philip to haſten the concluſion of 
D ately; as it increaſed his impatience for re- 
turning into Spain, where there was now no per- 
ſon greater or more illuſtrious than himſelf. But, 
in ſpite of the concurring wiſhes of all the par- 
ties intereſted, an event happened which occa- 
ſioned an, unavoidable delay in their negocia- 
tions. About a month after the opening of the 
conferences at Cercamp, Mary of England ended 
Nov. 17. her ſhort and inglorious reign, and Elizabeth 
Death of her ſiſter was immediately proclaimed Queen by 
England, the Engliſh with univerſal joy. As the powers 
of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries expired on the 
death of their miſtreſs, they could not proceed 
until they received a ee and inſtrue- 

tions from their new ene up ne 


$1.14: 


$.7m Hur and Philip btheld Elisabeths elevs- 
Eaters tion to the throne with equal 'folicitude, | As 
ar during Mary's jealous adminiſtration, under the 
wed moſt difficult circumſtances, and in a ſituation 
extremely delicate, that Princeſs had conducted 
herſelf with prudence- and addreſs far exceeding 
her years, they had conceived an high idea of 
her abilities, and already formed expectations of 
WS a reign very different from that of her ſiſter, 
Equally ſenſible of the importance of gaining 
her favour, both monarchs ſet themſelves with 
emulation to court it, and employed every art 


& OL LBS + Mx in 
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in order to inſinuate themſelves into her con- Boos XII. 
fidence. Each of them had ſomething merito- 186. N 
rious, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his 
oun behalf. Henry had offered her a retreat 
in his dominions, if the dread of her ſiſter's 
violence ſhould force her to fly for ſafety out 
of, England. Philip, by his powerful interceſ- 
ſion, had prevented Mary from proceeding to 
the moſt fatal extremities againſt her. Each of 
them. endeavoured now, to avail himſelf of the 
circumſtances in his favour. Henry wrote to 
Elizabeth ſoon after her acceſſion, with the 
warmeſt. expreſſions of regard and friendſhip. 
He, repreſented the war which had unhappily 
been kindled between their kingdoms, not as 4 
national quarrel, but as the effect of Mary 
blind — —— to her huſband and fond com- 
pliance with all his wiſhes, He entreated her 
to diſengage herſelf from an alliance which had 
proved ſo unfortunate to England, and to con- 
ſent to a ſeparate peace with him, without min- 
Sling her intereſts with thoſe. of Spain, from 
which they ought now to be altogether diſ- 
joined. Philip, on the other hand, unwilling 
to doſe his, connexion with England, the im- 
pottanes of which, during a rupture with France, 
he had ſo recently experienced, not only vied 
with Henty in declarations, of eſteem for Eliza- 
* and in eee of his reſolution. to cul- 
"Tm tivate 
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Elizabeth's 
delibera- 
tions con- 
cerning ber 
cond uct. 


Ee 


THE REIN OF THE 


| Book XII. tivate the ſtricteſt ainity with her, but, in order 
— — 


to confirm and perp cperaute their uniop, he 


offered himſelf to Her in murria Fe and under. 
took to procure a diſpenifatibt m "the Pope 
to1 that effect. 0 er 


L & | $3413 n . 


rigen "Te el topoſals'of the two 
Monarchs attentively, and 5523 that provident 
diſcernment of her true intereſt which was von- 


Ipicuous 1 in all her deliberations.” She gave 


ſome encouragement to Henrys overture þ a 
ſeparate negociation, becauſe it opened a chan. 
nel of correſpondence with France, which ſhe 
might find to be of great advantage, if Philip 

ſhould not diſcover ſufficitht zeal and olictrude 


for ſecuring to her, proper terms in the joint 


treaty. Bur ſhe ventured on this ftep wich the 
moſt cautious reſerve, that ſhe might not alarm 


Philip” s ſuſpicious temper, and loſe an ally in at- 


tempting to gain an enemy“. Henry himſelf, 
by an unpardonable act of indifcretion, pre- 


vented her from carrying her intercourſe with 


him to ſuch a length as might have offended or 


alienated Philip. Ar 115 very time when he 
was courting Elizabeth's friendſhip with the 
_ greateſt aſſiduity, he yielded With an incon- 


ſiderate facility to the ſolicitations of the Princes 
5 of Lorrain, and allowed his 8 
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the Queen of Scots, to aſſume the title and Boos XI, 
arms of Queen of England. This ill timed — 
pretenſion, the ſource of many calamities to the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, extinguiſhed at 
once all the confidence that might have grown 
FI, Henry and Elizabeth, and left in its 
.diſtruſt, reſentment, and antipathy. Eli- 
1 found that ſhe muſt unite her intereſts 
cloſely with Philip's, and expect peace only 
from negociations carried on in conjunction 


WS. OW: 


As ſhe had granted a commiſſion, imme- She empow. 
diately after her acceſſion, to the ſame pleni- * + 
potentiaries whom her ſiſter had employed, ſhe N 
now inſtructed them to act in every point in 
concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and | 
to take no ſtep until they had previouſly con- 
ſulted with them *. But though ſhe deemed it 
prudent to aſſume this appearance of confidence 
in the Spaniſh | Monarch, ſhe knew preciſely 
how far to carry it; and diſcovered no inclina- 
tion to accept of chat extraordinary propoſal of 
marriage which Philip had made to her. The 
Engliſh, had expreſſed, ſo openly their deteſtaticn 
of her ſiſter's choice of him, that! It would have 1 


been highly imprudent to have exaſperated | 


® Strype's Annals, of the Reformation, i. 11. Carte's 
Hiſt. of Eng. vol. 1 ii. p. - Forbes full View, i 1, 


* 37 ot 
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Sa em by renewing that odjous alliance. She 


181) 


1553. Was too well acquainted with Philip's harſh im- 
perious temper, to think of him for a huſband. 
Nor could ſhe admit a a1 1 8 5 from kg 


5 Catherine of Arragon, and nag 
of conſequence that hey mother's marriage was 
null, and her own birth illegitimate. But though 
the determined not to yield to, Philip's addreſſes, 
the ſituation of her affairs rendered it dangerous 
to reject them; ſhe returned her anſwer, there- 
fore, in terms which were eyaſive, but ſo tem - 
pered with reſpect, that though they gave him 
no reaſon to - ſecure of ſucceſs, 7 ME not 
K M extinguiſh his . 


a 
4998 


Kr 


i 


Negoele- By this artifice, as well as by * e 
with which vis cancealed her ſentiments and 


EY confulices Which were ante at e 
February 6, and afterwards removed to Catego-Cambreſis. 
| A definitive treaty, which was to _ adjuſt the 
claims and pretenſions of o many Princes, re- | 
quired the examination of ſuch a variety of in- 
tricate points, and led to ſuch infinite and 
minute dera tails, as drew out the negociations to 
a great 


* 


* 
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a great jevgrh. But the conſtable Montmo- Book XII. 


rency exerted himſelf with ſuch indefatigable 
zeal and induſtry, repairing alternately to the 
courts of Paris and Bruſſels, in order to obviate 
or remove every difficulty, that all points in 
diſpute were adjuſted at length in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give entire ſatisfaction in every par- 
ticular to Henry and Philip; and the laſt hand 
was ee to be put to the 7 between them. 


Tur Nam! of England remained as the only Difficulties 


Elizabeth demanded the 1 


of England. 


obſtacle to retard it. 
reſtitution of Calais, in the moſt peremptory 
tone, as an eſſential condition of her conſenting 
to peace; Henry refuſed to give up that im- 


portant conqueſt; and both ſeemed to hape 


taken their reſolution with unalterable firmnefs. 


Philip warmly ſupported Elizabeth's preten- | 


Lions to Calais, not merely from a principle of 
equity towards the Engliſh nation, that he 
might appear to have contributed to their reco- 
vering what they had loſt by eſpouſing his 
cauſe; nor ſolely with a view of ſoothing Eliza- 
beth by this manifeſtation of zeal for her in- 
tereſt; but in order to render F rance leſs formi- 
dable, by ſecuring to her ancient enemy this 
eaſy acceſs into the heart of the kingdom. The 
earneftneſs, however, with which he ſeconded 
the arguments of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries. 
1 ſoon 


— 
1559. 


egard 


claims 


| 


328 
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Yove XU. ſoon began to relax. During the courſe of the 


1359. 


| tereſts. Elizabeth, having reaſon to 


negociation, Elizabeth, who now, felt herſelf 
firmly ſeated on her throne, began to take ſuch 
open and vigorous meaſures not qaly for ovyer- 
turning all that her ſiſter had done in favour 
of popery, . but for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant 
church gn a firm foundation, as convinced 
Philip that his hopes of an union with her had 
been from the beginning vain, and were -now 


| deſperate. From that period, his interpoſitions 


jn her fayour became more cold and formal, 


flowing merely from regard to decorum, or 


from the conſideration of remote political in- 


ſuch 
an alteration in his conduct, quickly Sen 
it. But as nothing would have been of greater 
detriment to her people, or more inconſiſtent 
with her ſchemes of domeſtick adminiſtration, 


than the continuance of war, ſhe ſaw the 


neceſſity of ſubmitting to uch conditions as 
the fituation of her affairs impoſed, 
that ſhe muſt reckon upon being deſerted — 
an ally who was now united to her by a very 


| feeble tie, if ſhe did not ſpeedily reduce her 
| demands to what was moderate and attainable, 


She accordingly gave new inſtructions to her 
ambaſſadors ; and Philip's plenipotentiaries act- 
ing. as ie between the French ad "= * 
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in expedient was fallen upon, which, in 1 B56x xUH. 
degree, juſtified Elizabeth's departing from the — 
rigour of her firſt demand with regard to Calais. your 
Alt leſſer articles were ſettled without much 
 diſcuflion or delay. Philip, that he might not 

appear to have abandoned the Engliſh, inſiſted 

that the treaty between Henry and Elizabeth 
ſhould be concluded in form, before that be- 

tween the French monarch and him. The one 


was ſigned on the ſecond day of April, the 
other on _ ny following. 


Tas treaty of peace Nets France and give of 
England contained no articles of real import -- fe 
ance, but that which reſpected Calais. It Was Englar x 
ſtipulated, That the King af France ſhould retain 
poſſeſſion of that town, with all its dependen- 
cies, during eight years ; That, at the expiration 
of that term, he ſhould reſtore it to England; 
That in caſe of gon- performance, he ſhould 
forfeit five hundred thouſand crowns, for the 
payment of which ſum,” ſeven or eight wealthy 
merchants, who were not his ſubjects, ſhould 
grant ſecurity ; That five perſons of diſtinction 
ſhould be given as hoſtages until that ſecurity 
were provided; That, although the forfeit of 
five hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid, 
the right of England to Calais ſhould ſtill remain 
entire, in the ſame manner as if the term of 

1 eight 


839 , vITHE|REIGN+OF, THE 


eight years were expired; That the King and 
1559. ' Queen of Scotland ſhould. be included in the 
treaty; That if they, or the French King, ſhould 
violate the peace by any hoſtile action, Henry 
- ſhould be obliged inſtantly to reſtore Calais; 
That, on the other hand, if any breach of the 
treaty - proceeded from Elizabeth, then Henry 
and the King and Queen of Scots were abſolved 
from eee 9805 ee 
2 weaty. 251783 ant 


144 


The views of M a ſtudied attention with 
both parties 
with reſpect Which ſo many precautions were taken, it is 
e cheſe. evident that Henry did not intend the reſtitution 
of Calais, nor is it probable that Elizabeth ex- 
pected it. It was hardly poſſible that ſhe could 
maintain, during the courſe of eight years, fuch 
perfect concord both with France and Scotland, 
as not to afford Henry ſome pretext for alleg- 
ing that ſhe had violated the treaty. But even 
if that term ſhould elapſe without any ground 
for complaint, Henry might then chuſe to pay 
the ſum ſtipulated, and Elizabeth had no me- 
thod of aſſerting her right but by force of arms. 
However, by throwing the articles in the treaty 
with regard to Calais into this form, Elizabeth 
ſatisfied: her ſubjects of every denomination; 
ſhe gave men of diſcernment a ſtriking proof 
* 10 addreſs, in palliating what ſhe could nat 


prevent; 
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and amuſed the multitude, to whom Boon NIL 
the cellion of ſuch an important place would 


1 
have appeared altogether infamous, with the wy 
proſpect of recovering in a "wy time FR 8 
vourite lie oat 1 
2 0 N as 5. en 


Tux expedient which: Mfontmarency em- An expedi- 
ployed, in order to facilitate the concluſion of ae 


[oma rag 


peace berween France and Spain, was the nego- fcb 

ciating two treaties of marriage, one between Frence and 

Elizabeth, Henry's eldeſt daughter, and Philip, Ha 

who ſupplanted his fon, the unfortunate Don 

Carlos, to whom that Princeſs had been pro- 

miſed in the former conferences at Cercamp; 

the other between Margaret, Henry's only ſiſter, 

and the duke of Savoy. For feeble as the ties 

of blood often are among Princes, or how little 

ſoever they may regard them when puſhed'on 

to act by motives of ambition, they aſſume on 

other "occaſions" the appearance of being ſo far 

influenced bygtheſe domeſtick affections, as to 

employ them to juſtify meaſures and conceſſions 

which they find to be neceſſary, but -k now to 

be impolitick or diſnonourable. Such was the 

ufe Henry made of the two martiages to which 

he gave his conſent. Having ſecured an ho- 

nourable eftabliſhment for his ſiſter and his 

daughter, he, in conſideration of theſe, granted 

terms both to Philip and the duke of Savoy, 
A of 
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ox XII; of which he would not, on any bes aan, 
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dea. France and Spain were, That a ſincere and 


procure the convocation. of a general council 
order to check the progreſs of hereſy, and re- 
ſtore unity and concord to the Chriſtian church; 


with Margaret of France, the 
Quiers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and 


perpetual amity ſhould be eſtabliſned between 
the two crowns and their reſpective allies; That 
the two. monarchs ſhould labour in concert to 


That all conqueſts made hy either party, on this 


fide. of the Alps,  fince the commencement of 
the war in one thouſand five hundred and fifty- 


one, ſhould be mutually , reſtored ;, That the 
dutchy of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, 
the country of Breſſe, and all the other terri- 
tories formerly ſubject to the dukes of Savoy» 
ſhould be reſtored to Emanuel Philibert, imme- 
diately after the celebration of his marriage 
ns of Turin, 
— ex- 
cepted, of which Henry ſhould keep poſſeſſion 


until his claims on that Prince, in right of his 
grandmother, ſnould be heard and decided in 
_courſe of law; That as long as Henry retained 
theſe places in his hands, Philip ſhould he at 


liberty to keep garriſons in the towns of Ver- 


celli and Aſti; "That the F rench King ſhould 
| immediately 
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immediately evacuate all the places which he Boer XIL, 
held in Tuſcany and the Sieneſe, and renounce Wa 
all future pretenſiohs to them; that he ſhould © 
reſtore: the marquiſate of Monferrat-to the duke 
of Mantua; that he ſhould receive the Genoeſe 
into favour, and give up to them the towns 
which he had conquered in the iſland of Corſica; 
that none of the Princes or ſtates, to whom 
"theſe ceſſions were made, ſhould call their ſub- 
jets to account for any part of their conduct 
while: under the dominion of their enemies, but 
mould -bury all paſt tranſaftions in oblivion. 
The Pope, the Emperor, the Kings of Den- 
| mark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, the King and 
Queen of 'Scots, and almoſt every r and 
ſtate in Chriſtendom, were comprehended in 
this pacification as the allies either of e or 

15 Dp 4. 


* 


8 vy this. be; r peace was re- Which re- 
eſtabliſhed i in Europe. All the cauſes of diſ- — 
cord which had ſo long embroiled the Powerful * 
Monarchs of France and Spain, which had 

tranſmitted hereditary quarrels and wars from 

Charles to Philip, and from F rancis to 5 
ſoemed to be wholly removed, or finally ter- 
minated. The French alone complained | of tl 


unequal conditions of a. treaty, into n an 
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— ambitious miniſter; in 
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The peace 


between 
France and 
Spain rati- 


THE REIGN OF THE 
order to recover his 
A Iberwy and an artful miſtteſs, that ſhe: might 
gratify her reſentment, had ſeduced their too 


eaſy monarch. They exclaimed loudly againſt 
the folly of giving up to the enemies of ee 


af hundred and cighty-nine fortified places, i 


the Low. Countries or in Italy, in return en 
three infignificant towns of St. Quintin,” Hum, 
and Catelet. They conſidered it as a indelible 
ſtain upon the glory of che nation, to renounce 
in one day territories ſo extenſive, and ſo ca- 
pable of being defended, that tlie enemy could 
not have — 5 to wreſt them out of their 2 1801 
after many years'of warf and en, 


ih ry 


Bor Henky, without 8 the leptin 
of his people, or being moved by the remon. 
ſtrances of his council, ratified" the treaty, and 
executed with great fidelity whatever he had 


ſtipulated to perform. The duke of Savoy 


_ repaired with a numerous retinue to Paris, in 


Death of 


Henry. 


July 10. 


x order to celebrate his marriage with Henty's 
fiſter, The duke of Alva was ſent to the ſame 


capital, at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy, to 

eſpouſe Elizabeth in name of his maſter. They 
were received with extraordinary magnificence 
by the French court. Amidft the rejoicings 


and feſtivities on that occalion, Henry's days 


were cut ſhort by a ſingular and tragical acci- 
98 i | | dent, 


* 
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dent. His ſon, Francis II. a Prince under age, . 
of a weak conſtitution, and of a mind ſtill more 
feeble, ſucceeded him. Soon after, Paul ended . 
his violent and imperious Pontificate, at en- 
mity with all the world, and diſguſted even 

with his own nephe ys. They, perſecuted by 
Philip, and deſerted by the ſucceeding Pope, 
whom they had raiſed by their influence to the 
Papal; throne, were condemned to the puniſh- 
ment which their crimes and ambition had me- 
rited, and their death was as infamous as their 
lives had been criminal. Thus moſt of the 
perſonages, who had long ſuſtained the prin- 
cipal characters on the great theatre of Europe, 
diſappeared about the ſame time. A more 
known period of hiſtory opens at this æra; 
other actors enter upon the ſtage, with different 
views as well as different paſſions; new conteſts 
et. and new ſchemes of ambition occupied 


0 5 reviewing che tranſitions of any active A genera 
period. i in the hiſtory of civilized nations, the 2 
changes which are accompliſhed appear wonder- o. 5 
fully, diſproportioned to the efforts which have 11 
been exerted. Conqueſts are never very exten · 
five.o or rapid, but among nations whoſe ; progreſs 
in improvement is extremely unequal, - When 


Alexander the Great, at the head of a gallant 0 
EN 19 People, 
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Boon XII. d of fimple manners, and formed to wat 
"ROOT" by admirable military inſtitutions, invaded a ſtate 
uk in luxury, and enervated by exceſſive re- 

_  finement, When Genchizcan and Tamerlane, 


with their armies of hardy barbarians, poured 
in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in 
which they lived, or by the arts and commerce 
which they cultivated, theſe conquerors, like a 
torrent, ſwept every thing before them, ſubdu- 
ing kingdoms and' provinces in as ſhort a ſpace 
of time as was requiſite to march through them. 
But when nations are in a Rate ſimilar to each 
other, and keep equal pace in their advances to- 
wan. refinement, they are not expoſed to the 
calamity of ſudden conqueſts. Their acquiſi- 


tions of knowledge, their progreſs in the art of 


war, their political ſagacity and addreſs, are 
nearly equal. The fate of ſtates in this ſituation, 
depends not on a ſingle battle. Their internal 


reſources are many and various. Nor are they 


themſelves alone intereſted in their own ſafety, 
or active in their own defence. Other ſtates in- 
terpoſe, and balance any temporary advantage 
which either party may have acquired. After 
the fierceſt and moſt lengthened conteſt, all the 
rival nations are exhauſted, none are conquered. 
At length a peace is concluded, which re- in- 
ſtates each in poſſeſſion of almoſt "= Wan * 


Sven 
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Sven was the ſtate of Europe during the reign Boos XII. 
of Charles V. No Prince was ſo much ſuperior Tb om 
to the reſt in power, as to render his efforts irre- ' oo 
ſiſtible, and his conqueſts eaſy. No nation had * 7 Hite 
made progreſs ih improvement ſo far beyond rem a 
its neighbours, as to haye acquired'a very mani · 

feſt pre · eminence. Each ſtate deriyed ſome ad- 
vantage, or was ſubject to ſome inconvenience, 

from its ſituation or its climate; each was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſomething peculiar in the genius 

of its people, or the conſtitution of its govern- 

ment. But the advantages poſſeſſed by one 

ſtate, were counterbalanced by circumſtances 
favourable to others; and this prevented any 

from attaining ſuch ſuperiority as might have 

been fatal to all. The nations of Europe in 

that age, as in the preſent, were like one great 
family; there were ſome features common to 

all, which fixed a reſemblance; there were cer- 

tain , peculiarities, conſpicuous; in each, which 
marked a diſtinction. But there was not among 

them that wide diverſity. of character and of ge- 

nius which, in almoſt; every period of hiſtory, 

hath exalted the Europeans above the inhabi- 

tants of the other quarters of the globe, and 

ſeems to have deſtined the one to ae, and _ 

other to obey. 


= 1 by 4 14 11 [2 715 
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Bur though the near Wanner and equa- 


liry'in improvement among the different nations 


of 


Vor. IV. 2 


Boos Xll, of Europe, prevented the reign of Charles V. 
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from being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſudden and 
able change extenſive conqueſts as occur in ſome other pe- 


in the ſtate 


2 Ae riods of hiſtory, yet, during the courſe of his 
reien of adminiſtration, all the conſiderable ſtates in Eu- 
3 rope ſuffered a remarkable change in their poli- 
tical ſituation, and felt the influence of events, 

which haye not hitherto ſpent their force, but 

ſtill continue to operate in a greater or in a leſs 

degree. It was during his reign, and in conſe- 
quence of the perpetual efforts to which his en- 
terprizing/ambition rouſed him, that the differ- 

ent kingdoms of Europe acquired internal vi- 

gour ; that they diſcerned the reſources of which 

they were poſſeſſed; that they came both to feel 

their own ſtrength, and to know how to render 

it formidable to others. It was during his reign, 

too, that the different kingdoms of Europe, for- 

_ merly ſingle and disjoined, became ſo thoroughly 
acquainted, and ſo intimately connected with 

each other, as to form one great political ſyſtem, 

in which each took a ſtation, wherein it has re- 

mained ſince that time with leſs variation than 

could have been eke gs on events ot two 


active centuries. 


2 Tun progreſs, however, and acquiſitions of 
bout the houſe of Auſtria, were not only greater than 


Auiriz, thoſe, of any other power, but more diſcernible 
as 2 | and 


. 
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and conſpicuous, 1 have already enumerated Poor XII. 
the vaſt territories which deſcended to Charles 
from his Auſtrian, Burgundian, and Spaniſh 
anceſtors *, To theſe he himſelf added the Im- 

rial dignity ; and, as if all this had been too 
ittle, the bounds of the habitable globe ſeemed 
to be extended, and a new world was ſubjected 
to his command. Upon kis reſigngion, the 
Burgundian provinces, and the Spaniſh 'king- 
doms with their dependencies, 'both in the old 
and new worlds, devolved to Philip. But Charles 
tranſmitted his dominions to his ſon, in a con- 
dition very different from that in which he had 
received them. They were augmented by the 
acceſſion of new provinces; they were habituated 
to obey an adminiſtration which was no leſs vi- 
gorous than ſteady; they were accuſtomed to 
expenſive and perſevering efforts, which, though 
neceſſary in the conteſts between civilized na- 
tions, had been little known in Europe before 
the ſixteefithi centuty. The provinces of Frleſ- 
land, Utrecht, and Overyſſel, which he acquired 
by purchaſe from their former proprietors, and 
the dutchy of Gueldres, of which he made hims 
ſelf maſter, partly by force of arms, artly 
by che afts of negociation, were -additions of 
great value to his Burgundian dominions.”” Fer- 
dinand and Isabella had tratitmited to bim all 
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Boot X1I. the provinces of Spain, from the bottom of the 
Pyrenees to the frontiers of Portugal; but as he 
maintained a perpetual peace with that king- 
dom, amidft the various efforts of his enterpriz- 
ing ambition, he made no nnn of territory 

in that * . | 
Particularly CHAN had ified however, a vaſt acceſſion 
2 of power in this part of his dominions. By his 
ſucceſs in the war with the commons of Caſtile, 
he exalted the regal prerogative upon the ruins 
of the privileges which formerly belonged to the 
people. Though he allowed the name of the 
Cortes to remain, and the formality of holding it 
to be continued, he reduced its authority and ju- 
riſdiction to nothing, and modelled it in ſuch a 
manner, that it became rather a junto of the ſer- 
vants of the crown, than an aſſembly of the repre- 
ſentatives of the people. One member of the 
conſtitution being thus lopped off, it was impoſ- 
ſible but that the other muſt feel the ſtroke, and 
ſuffer by it. The ſuppreſſion of the popular power 
rendered the ariſtocratical leſs formidable. The 
grandees, prompted by the warlike ſpirit of the 
age, ox allured by the honours which they enjoy- 
a ed in Feourt, exhauſted their fortunes in military 
ſervice, or in attending on the perſon of their 
Prince, They did not dread, perhaps did not 
obſerve, the dangerous 0 of the royal au- 
| thoruy, 
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thority, which leaving them the vain diſtinction Book Xl. 
— 


of being covered in preſence of their ſovereign, 
ſtripped them, by degrees, of that real power 
which they poſſeſſed while they formed one body, 
and acted in concert with the people. Charles's 
ſucceſs in aboliſhing the privileges of the com- 
mons, and in breaking the power of the nobles 
of Caſtile, encouraged Philip to invade the liber- 
ties of Arragon, which were ſtill more extenſive. 


The Caſtilians, accuſtomed to ſubjection them- 
ſelves, aſſiſted in impoſing the Ny on their 


more happy and independent neighbours. The 
will of the ſovereign became the ſupreme law 
in all the kingdoms of Spain; and princes who 
were not checked in forming their plans by the 
jealouſy of the people, nor controled in exe- 
cuting them by the power of the nobles, could 
both aim at great objects, and call forth the 
whole ſtrength of the monarchy in order to 
attain them. 


As Charles, by 838 the regal preroga- ai in 


tive, rendered the monarchs of Spain maſters at 
home, he added new dignity and power to their 
crown by his foreign acquiſitions. He ſecured 
to Spain the quiet poſſeſſion of 'the kingdom of 
Naples, which Ferdinand had uſurped by fraud, 
and held with difficulty. He united the dutchy 
of Milan, one of the moſt fertile and populous 
| 2 3 Italian 
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342 THE REIGN OF THE 
| Book XII. "OY provinces to the Spaniſh crown; and 
| N left his ſucceſſors, even without taking their 
| other territories into the: account, the molt con- 
ſiderable Princes in Italy, which had been long 
the theatre of contention to the great powers of 
Europe, and in which they had ſtruggled with 
emulation to obtain the ſuperiority. When the 
French, in conformity to the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambreſis, withdrew their forces out of Italy, 
and finally relinquiſhed all their "ſchemes of 
conqueſt on that ſide of the Alps, the Spaniſh 
dominions then roſe in importance, and enabled 
| their Kings, as long as the monarchy retained 
any degree of vigour, to preſerye the chief ſway 


in all the tranſactions of that country. But 
whatever acceſſion either of interior authority or 
of foreign dominion Charles gained for the mo- 
narchs of Spain in Europe, it was inconſiderable 
when compared with his acquiſitions 1 in the new 
world. He added, there, not provinces, but 
| empires to his crown. He conquered territories 
of ſuch immenſe extent ; he diſcoyered ſuch in- 
j exhauſtible veins of wealth, and opened. ſuch 
| boundleſs proſpects of every kind, as muſt have 
J rouſed his ſucceſſor, and have called him forth 
to action, though his ambition had been much 
leſs ardent than Philip's, and muſt have rendered 
him not only enterprizing but formidable. 
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Wait the elder branch of the Auſtrian fa- Boox XII. 
mily roſe to ſuch pre-eminence in Spain, the pe 
younger, of which Ferdinand was the head, grew me German 
to be conſiderable in Germany. The ancient 2/295 
hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria in 
Germany, united to the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia, which Ferdinand had acquired by 
marriage, formed a reſpectable power; and 
when the Imperial dignity was added to theſe, 

. Ferdinand poſſeſſed territories more extenſive 
than had belonged to any Prince, Charles V. 
excepted, who had been at the head of the Em- 
pire during ſeveral ages. Fortunately for Eu- 
rope, the diſguſt whichPhilip conceived on ac- 
count of Ferdinand's refuſing to relinquiſh the 
Imperial crown in his favour, not only pre- 
vented for ſome time the ſeparate members. of 

the houſe of Auſtria from aRing in concert, but 
_ occaſioned a viſible alienation and rivalſhip. By 
degrees, however, regard to the intereſt of their 
family extinguiſhed this impolitical animoſity. 
The confidence which was natural returned ; 
the aggrandizing of the houſe of Auſtria be- 
came the common object of all their ſchemes z 
they gave and received aſſiſtance alternately to- 
wards the execution of them; and each derivec .. 
conſideration and importance from the other's 
ſucceſs. A family ſo great and fo aſpiring, be- 
came the general object of jealouſy and terror. 
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Boox XII, All the power, as well as policy, of Europe were 
exerted during a century, in order to check and 
humble it. Nothing can give a more ſtriking 
idea of the aſcendant which it had acquired, 
and of the terror which it had inſpired, than that 
after its vigour was ſpent with extraordinary 
exertions of its ſtrength, after Spain was become 
only the ſhadow of a. great. name, and its mo- 
narchs were ſunk. into debility and dotage, the 
houſe of Auſtria ſtill continued to be formidable, 
The nations of Europe had fo. often felt its ſu- 
perior power, and had been ſa conſtantly em- 
ployed 1 in guarding againſt it, that the dread of 
it became a kind of political habit, the influence 
of which remained when the cauſes, which had 
formed it, ceaſed to exiſt. 


3 


Acquiſitiont | WaHriLE the houſe of Auſtria went On with 
ofthe Kin ſuch ſucceſs in enlarging its dominions, France 


cen made no- conſiderable acquiſition of new terri- 
Charles V. tory, All its ſchemes of conqueſt in Italy had 
proved abortive ; it had hitherto obtained no 
eſtabliſhment of conſequence in the new world; 

and after the continued and vigorous efforts of 

four ſucceſſive reigns, the confines of the king- 

© Hom were much the ſame as Louis XI. had left 

them, But though France made not ſuch large 

ſtrides towards dominion as the houſe of Auſtria, 

it continved to en by ſteps which were 
more 
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more ſecure, becauſe they were gradual and leſs Boox xtt, +» 
obſerved. The conqueſt of Calais put it out of 
the power of the Engliſh to ihvade France but 
at their utmoſt peril, and delivered the French 
from the dread of their ancient enemies, who, 
previous'to that event, could at any time pene- 
trate into the kingdom by that avenue, and 
thereby retard or defeat the execution of their 
beſt concerted enterprizes againſt any foreign 
power. The important acquiſition of Metz, 
covered that part of their frontier which for- 
merly was moſt feeble, and lay moſt expoſed to 
inſult. France, from the time of its obtaining 
theſe additional ſecurities againſt external inva- 
ſion, muſt be deemed the moſt powerful king- 
dom in Europe, and is more fortunately ſitu- 
ated than any on the Continent either for con- 
queſt or defence. From the confines of Artois 
to the bottom of the Pyrenees, and from the 
Britiſh channel to the frontiers of Savoy and 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, its territories 
lay compact and unmingled with thoſe of any 
other power. Several of the conſiderable pro- 
vinces, which had contracted a ſpirit of inde- 
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rot 
pendence by their having been long ſubject to 4:18 
the great vaſſals of the crown, who were often 1 1 
at variance or at war with their maſter, were WO 
now accuſtomed to recognize and to obey one | F bY 


ſovereign. As they became members of the 
& 4 | ſame 


34 


Enables 
them to aſ- 


ſame an 


bigher fta- 
tion among 
the powers 
of Europe. 


Boo XII. ſame monarchy, they aſſumed the ſentiments of 
— that body into which they were incorporated, 


their natural ardour. A gallant and active body 
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and co- operated with zeal towards promoting 
its intereſt and honour. The power and influ- 
ence wreſted from the nobles were ſeized by the 
crown. The people were not admitted to ſhare 
in theſe ſpoils; they gained no new privilege; 
they acquired no additional weight in the legiſ- 
lature. It was not for the ſake of the people, 
but in order to extend their on prerogative, 
that the monarchs of France had laboured to 
humble their great vaſſals. Satisfied with having 
brought them under entire ſubjection to the 
crown, they diſcovered no ſolicitude to free the 


people from their ancient dependence on the 
nobles of whom they held. 


A MONARCH, at the head of a kingdom thus 
united at home and ſecure from abroad, was 
entitled to form great deſigns, becauſe he felt 
himſelf in a condition to execute them. The 
foreign wars which had continued with little 
interruption from the acceſſion of Charles VIII. 
had not- only cheriſhed and augmented the mar- 
tial genius of the nation, but by inuring the 
troops during the courſe of long ſervice to the 
fatigues of war, and accuſtoming them to obe- 
dence, had added the force of diſcipline to 


of 
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of nobles, who conſidered themſelves as idle and Boo XII. 
uſcleſs, unleſs when they were in the field ; who need 
were hardly acquainted with , any paſtime or 
exerciſe but what was military; and who knew 
no road to power, or fame, or wealth, but war, 
would not have ſuffered their ſovereign to re- 
main long in inaction. The people, little ac- 
quainted with the arts of peace, and always 
ready to take arms at the command of their 
ſuperiors, were accuſtomed by the vaſt expence 
of long wars, carried on in diſtant countries, 
to bear impoſitions, which, however inconſi- 
derable they may ſeem if eſtimated by the exor- 
bitant rate of modern exaCtions, appear im- 
menſe when compared with the ſums levied in 
France, or in any other country of Europe, 
previous to the reign of Louis XI. As all the 
members of which the ſtate was compoſed were 
thus impatient for action, and capable of great 
efforts, the ſchemes and aperations of France 
muſt have been no leſs formidable to Europe 
than thoſe of Spain. The ſuperior advantages 
of its ſituation, the contiguity and compactneſs 
of its . territories, together with the . peculiar 
ſtate of its political conſtitution at that juncture, 
muſt have rendered its enterprizes ſtill more 
alarming and more . deciſive, The King poſ- 
ſeſſed ſuch a degree of power as gave him the 
entire command of his ſubjects ; ; the people 


were 
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Boox XII. were ſtrangers to thoſe occupations and habits 


LS —) 


Cireumſtan- 
ces which 
prevented 
the 1mme- 
diate effect: 
of their_ 


power, 


* 


of life which render men averſe to war, or unfit 
for it; and the nobles, though reduced to the 


ſubordination neceſſary in a regular goyern- 


ment, ſtill retained the high undaunted ſpirit 
which was the effect of their ancient independ- 


ence. | The, vigour of the Feudal times re- 


mained, their anarchy. was at an end; and the 
Kings of France could avail themſelves of the 
martial ardour which that ſingular inſtitution 
had kindled or kept alive, without being ex- 


poſed to any of the dangers or inconveniencies 


which are inſeparable from it when in entire 
force. ; 

A xxo in ſuch a ſtate is, perhaps, capa- 
ble of greater military efforts than at any other 
period, in 1ts progreſs. But how formidable 
| ſoever or fatal to the other nations of Europe 
the power of ſuch a monarchy might have been, 
the civil wars which broke out in France ſaved 
them at that juncture from feeling its effects. 
Theſe wars, of which religion was the pretext 
and ambition the cauſe, wherein great abilities 


were diſplayed by the leaders of the different 


factions, and little conduct or firmneſs were 


manifeſted by the crown under a ſucceſſion of 


weak Princes, kept France occupied and em- 


broiled for half a century. During theſe com- 
motions 
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motions the internal ſtrength of the kingdom Boo XII. 
was much waſted, and ſuch a ſpirit of anarchy ang dad 
was ſpread among the nobles, to whom rebellion 

was familiar, and the reſtraint of laws unknown, 

that a conſiderable interval became requiſite 

not only for recruiting the internal vigour of 

the nation, but for re- eſtabliſhing the authority 

of the Prince; ſo that it was long before France 

could turn her whole attention towards foreign 
tranſactions, or act with her proper force in 
foreign wars. It was long before ſhe roſe to 

that aſcendant in Europe which ſhe has main- 

tained fince the adminiſtration of Cardinal Rich- 

lieu, and which the ſituation as well as extent 

of the kingdom, the nature of her government, 
together with the character of her people, en- 

title her to maintain. 


Wurz the kingdoms on the continent grew progrets of 
into power and conſequence, England likewiſe with reſp 
made conſiderable progreſs towards regular go- *2 it inte- 
vernment and interior ſtrength. Henry VIII. | 
probably without intention, and certainly with- 
out any conſiſtent plan, of which his nature 
was incapable, purſued the ſcheme of depreſ—- 
ſing the nobility, which the policy of his father 
Henry VII. had begun. The pride and caprice 
of his temper led him to employ chiefly new 
men in the adminiſtration of affairs, becauſe he 
found 
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| Door K L. found them moſt obſequious, or, leaſt ſcrupy- 
%—— lousz and he not only conferred on them ſuch 
plenitude of power, but exalted them to ſuch 
1 pre-eminence in dignity, as mortified and de- 
| graded the ancient nobility. By the alienation 
| or ſale of the church lands, which were diſſi- 
1 pated. with a profuſion not inferior to the rapa- 
| cioùſneſs with which they had been ſeized, as 
well as by the privilege granted to the ancient 
landholders of ſelling their eſtates, or diſpoſing 
of them by will, an immenſe property, formerly 
locked up, was brought into circulation. This 
put the ſpirit of induſtry and commerce in 
motion, and gave it ſome conſiderable degree 
of yigour. The road to power and to opulence 
became open to perſons of every condition. 
A ſudden and exceſſive flow of wealth from the 
Weſt Indies proved fatal to induſtry in Spain; 
a moderate acceſſion in England to the ſum in 
circulation gave life to commerce, awakened 
the ingenuity of the nation, and excited it to 
uſeful enterprize. In France, what the nobles 
loſt, the crown gained. In England, the com- 
mons were gainers as well as the King. Power 
and influence accompanied of courſe the pro- 
perty which they acquired; They roſe, to con- 
fideration among their fellow-ſubjefts ; they 
began to feel their own importance; and ex- 
tending their influence in the legiſlative body 
gradually; 
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gradually, and often when neither they them- Boox XII. 
ſelves nor others foreſaw all the effect of their 
claims and pretenſions, they at laſt attained that 
high authority, to which-the Britiſh conſtitution 
is indebted for the exiſtence, and muſt owe the 
preſervation of its liberty.” At the ſame time 
that the Engliſh conſtitution advanced towards 
perfection, ſeveral circumſtances brought on a 
change in the ancient. ſyſtem with reſpect to 
foreign powers, and introduced another more 
beneficial to the nation, As ſoon as Henry 
diſclaimed the ſupremacy of the Papal See, and 
broke off all connexion with the Papal court, 
conſiderable ſums were ſaved to the nation, of 
which it had been annually drained, by remit- 
tances to Rome for diſpenſations and indul- 
gences, by the expence of pilgrimages into 
foreign countries, or by payment of annates, 
firſt fruits, and a thouſand other taxes which 
that. artful and rapacious court levied on the 
credulity of mankind. The exerciſe of a juriſ- 
dition different from the civil power, and 
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The loſs which the nation ſuſtained by moſt of theſe 1 . 
articles f is obvious, and muſt have been great. Even that jj 1k 
by pilgrimages was not inconſiderable. In the year 1428, i 
licence was obtained by no fewer than 916 perſons to viſit 1 
the ſhrine of St. James of Compoſtella in Spain. Rymer, | . 
vol. x, p. In 1434, the number of pilgrims to the 


ſame 9 was 2460. Ibid, p. In 1445, they were 
2100, yol. Xl, p. G 
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Boos Rll. claiming. not only to be independent but ſupe · 
rot to it, a wild ſolecium in government, apt 

not only to perplex and diſquiet weak minds, 
but tending directly to diſturb ſociety, was 
fall aboliſned. Government became more 
ſimple as well as mote teſpectable, when no 
rank or character exempted any perſon from 
being amenable to the ſame courts, from being 
tried by the ſame, judges, and from 3 
quitted or ee by the ſame laws. 
ieee yoo? SHRED 1 De: 
With re- By the Joſs of Calas the Engliſty were ex- 
pea tothe cluded from the continent. All ſchemes for 
continent. invading France became of courſe as chimerical 
as they had formerly been pernicious. The 
views of the Engliſh were -confined, firſt by 
neceſſity, and afterwards from choice, within 
their own iſland. That rage for conqueſt which 
had poſſeſſed the nation during many centuries, 
and waſted its ſtrength in perpetual. and fruit - 
leſs wars, ceaſed. at length. Thoſe active ſpitits 
which had known and followed no profeſſion 
but war, ſought for occupation in the arts of 
peace, and their country benefited- as much by 
the one as it had ſuffered by the other. The 
nation, exhauſted by frequent expeditions to 
the continent, xecruited, and acquired new 
ſtrength; and when rouſed by any extraor- 
nary: exigcnay cor take part in 1 opera- 
23 K A tions, 
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tions, the vigour of its efforts were proportions Boo XII. 
ally great, becauſe they were ory occaſional and 
* 


of a mon continuance. 


Tur ame eee which had led England wich re- 


pect to 


to adopt this new ſyſtem with regard to the Sun, 


powers on the continent, occaſioned a change in 
its plan of conduct with reſpect to Scotland, 
the only foreign ſtate, with which, on account 
of its ſituation in the ſame iſland, the Engliſh 
had ſuch a cloſe connexion as demanded theit 
perperual attention, Inſtead of proſecuting the 
ancient ſcheme of conquering that kingdom, 
which the nature of the country, defended by 


a brave and hardy people, rendered-dangerous 


if not impracticable; it appeared more eligible 
to endeavour at obtaining ſuch influence in 
Scotland as might exempt England from any 
danger or diſquiet from that quarter. The 
national poverty of the Scots, together with the 
violence and animoſity of their factions, rendered 


the execution of this plan eaſy to a people far 


ſuperior to them in wealth. Their popular 
leaders were gained; the miniſters and favour- 
ites of the crown were corrupted; and ſuch 
abſolute direction of their councils acquired, as 
rendered the operations of the one kingdom de- 
pendent in a great meaſure on the ſovereign of 
the other. Such perfect external ſecurity added 

Vor. IV. A a 9 
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Boas X AI. to che interior advantages which E ngland now 
poſſeſſed, mult ſdon have raiſed it to new con- 
ſideration d importance; the long reign of 
Elizabeth, equally conſpicuous for wiſdom, for 
ſteadineſs, and for vigour, accelerated its pro- 
greſs, and carried it with greater rapidity to- 
wards that elevated ſtation which it woe ce 
held among the powers of Europe. LD 


Change fo DvurinG the period in which the polixical ſtate 
An ofthe of the great kingdoms underwent fuch changes, 
beben in Fevolutions of conſiderable importance happened 
Europe. in that of the ſecondary or inferior 'powers. 
TPDhoſe in the papal court are moſt ee 8 
3 ob hs ran rt: a ere e920. 


The moſt Wy the Predimioiry Book? 1 "REP Cad 


conũderable 


a e. 5 riſe of that ſpiritual juriſdiction which the 
reenth cen- Popes claim as Vicars of Jeſus Chriſt, and have 
tury in the traced) the progreſs of that authority which they 
Rome, poſſeſs as temporal Princes . There was no- 
: thing previous to the reign of Charles V. that 
tended to circumſcribe or to moderate their 
authority, but ſcience and philoſophy, which 
began to revire and to be cultivated. The 
progreſs of theſe, however, was ſtill inconſider- 
able; they always operate lowly; and it is 
lons before their influence reaches the, ne 
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vr can produce any ſenſible effect upon them, 

They may perhaps gradually, and, in a. long — 

courſe of years, undermine and ſhake an eſta· 

bliſhed ſyſtem af falſe religion, but there is no 

inſtance of their having overturned one. The 

battery is too. feeble to demoliſh thoſe fabricks 

which ſuperſtition raiſes on deep foundations, 

and can ſtrengthen with the molt. conſummate 

art, 

Lors had attacked the Papal ſupremacy The general 

wich other weapons, and with an impetuoſity geen d. 

more formidable. The time and manner of his orine of 

attack concurred. with a multitude of eircum - of Rome, 

ſtances, which have been explained, in giving —.— 

him immediate ſucceſs. The charm which had ny” 

bound mankind for ſo many ages Wwas' broken 

at once. The human mind, which had con- 

tinued long as tame and paſſive, as if it had 

been formed to believe whatever was taught, 

and to bear whatever was impoſed, rouſed of 

a ſudden, and became inquiſitive, mutinous, and 

diſdainful of the yoke to which it had hitherto 

ſubmitted. That wonderful ferment and agita- 

tioh of mind, which, at this diſtance of time, 

appears unaccountable, or is condemned as ex- 

travagant, was ſo general, that it muſt have 

been excited by cauſes which were natural and 

of * efficacy. The kingdoms of Den- 
mak, 


Bor XII. mark, Sweden, England and Scotland, and 
—"7 almoſt one half of Germany, threw) off their 
-.- Allegiance to the Pope, aboliſhed his juriſdiction 
within their territories, and gave the ſanction 

of law to modes of diſcipline and ſyſtems. of 

doctrine which were not only independent of 

his. power, but hoſtile to ĩt. Nor was this ſpirit 

of innovation confined, to thoſe countries which 

openly revoſted from the Pope; it ſpread 

| through all Europe, and broke out in every 
part of it with various degrees of violence. It 
penetrated early into France, and made progreſs 
e 11 eee, In that kingdom, the number of con- 
I verts to the opinions of the Reformers was ſo 
great, their zeal: ſo enterprizing, and the abili- 

ties of their leaders ſo diſtinguiſhed, that they 
ſoon ventured to contend for ſuperiority with 
the eſtabliſned church, and were ſometimes on 
the point of obtaining it. In all the provinces 
of Germany which continued to acknowledge 
the Papal ſupremacy, as well as in the LOw- 
Countries, the Proteſtant doctrines were ſecretly 
taught, and had gained ſo many proſelytes, that 
they. were ripe for revolt, and were reſtrained 
merely by the dread of their rulers from imita- 
ting the example of their neighbours, and 
aſſerting their independence. Even in Spain 
and in Italy, ſymptoms: of the ſame diſpoſition 
to e hp the _w_ n+ 0 0 _—_ 
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ſons of the Pope to infallible Knowledge Wc 
eme power were treated by many perſons 
of eminent learning and abilities with ſuch 
ſcorn, or impugned with ſuch vehemence, that 
the moſt vigilant attention of the civil magi⸗ 
ſtrate, the higheſt ſtrains of pontifical authority, 


and all the rigour of inquiſitorial juriſdiction were 
to check n eee e $2901 
. [it 2 abt 

Tax defettion of 0 many be a ce 
ful kingdoms from the Papal: See, was 4 fatal 
blow to its grandeur and power. It abridged 
the dominions of the Popes in extent, it dimi- 
niſned their reyenues, and left them fewer 
rex ards to beſtow on the eccleſiaſticks of variaus 
denominations, attached to them by vows of 
obedience as well as by ties of intereſt, and 
whom they employed as inſtruments to eſtabliſſi 
or ſupport their uſurpations in every part of 
Europe. The countries too which now diſ- 


claimed their authority, were thoſe which for- 


merly had been moſt devoted to it. The em- 
pire of ſuperſtition differs from every other 
ſpecies of | dominion; its power 4s often greateſt; p 
and moſt implicitly obeyed in the provinces 
moſt remote from the ſear of government; while 
ſuch as are ſituated nearer to that, are more apt 


to diſcern the artifices by which it is upheld, or 


the impoſtures on which it is founded. The 
. frailties or vices of the Popes, the 
e „ 
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errors as well. 2s corruption of their adminiſt 

tion, the ambition, venality, and deceit whi 

reigned. 1 in their court, fell immediately under 
the obſervatian of the Italians, and could not 
fail df diminiſhing that relpekt Which begets 
ſubmiſſion. _ Hut in Germany, England, and the 
more remote countries, theſe were either altoge- 
ther unknown, or being only known by report, 
made a flighter impreſſion, Their veneration for 


the Papal dignity. increaſed with their diftance 


nd obliged © : 
them to | 
, the 


their 4 
veraments 


from Rome; and that, added to their groſs 1 ig- 
POPs rendered them equally. credulous and 
In tracing the progreſs" of the Papal 
pat a the boldeſt and moſt ſuccelsful? in- 
ſtances/ of encroachment are to be found in 
Germany and other countries diſtant: from 155 
In theſe its impoſitions were heavieſt, and its 
exactions the [moſt rapacious; ſo that in eſti- 
mating the diminutiun of power Which the court 
of Rome ſuffered in conſequence of the Refor- 
mation, not only the number but the character 
of the people who revolted, not only the great 
extent of territory, but the(extraordinary qbſe- 
8 the ſuthelte which it Rt muſt be 
taken | into che We of 


| 55 iy 13G 4 
Tz , 


"Now was it only at AefeRion ofiſo many 
Kingdoms and ſtates which the Reformation 
oecaſioned, that it dontributed to diminiſh- the 
wer af che Roman Wee It obliged them 

20 to 
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to adopt a different ſyſtem of conduct towards the 10 > XII, 
nations which, {till continued to recogniſe their 
loriſdiction, and to govern them by new maxims 

and with a milder ſpitit. The Reformation 
taught them, by a fatal example, what hr 
ſeem not before to have apprehended, that th 
credylity and Patience of mankind might be 
overburdened and exhauſted. They became 
afraid of venturing upon any ſuch Lak of 
their, authority as might alarm or exaſperate 
their ſubjects, and excite them to a new darn 


5 


They ſaw a rival church eſtabliſhed i in man 

countries of Europe, the members of which 
were an the watch to obſerve any errors in thelr 
adminiſtration, and eager to ma them. They 
were ſenſible that the opinions adverſe to their 
power and uſurpations were not confined” to 
their enemies alone, but had ſpread even among 
the people who ſtill adhered” to them. Upon 
All theſe accounts, it was no longer poſſible to 
lead or to govern their flock in the ſame man- 
ner as in thoſe dark and quiet ages, when faith 
'was implicit, when ſubmiſſion was unreſerved, 
ang all tamely followed arid obeyed the vette 
"of their ſhepherd. From the æra of the Re- 
formation, the Popes have .ruled rather by ad- 
qreſs and management than by Authority. * _-. 

tho of their degrees. is the ſame, but the feſt » 
f_ them is very different. Thoſe Bulls da 
"Ta terlicts which, Before the Reformation, made 
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greateſt Princes tremble, have ſince that 


inconſiderable. Thoſe bold deciſions and acts 
of joriſdiction Which, during many ages, not 


only paſſed uncenſured, but were revered as the 
awards of a ſacred tribunal, would, ſinee Lu- 


ther's appearance, be treated by one part of 


Europe as the effect of folly or arrogance, and 
be deteſted by the other as impious and unjuſt. 


The Popes, in their adminiſtration, have been 


obliged not only to accommodate themſelves 
to the notions of their adherents, but to pay 


ſome regard to the prejudices of their enemies. 


They ſeldom venture to claim new powers, or 
even to infiſt obſtinately on their ancient prero- 


gatives, leſt they ſhould irritate the former; 


they carefully avoid every meaſure that may 


either excite the indignation or draw on them the 
deriſion of the latter. The policy « of the court 
of Rome has become as cautious, circumſpect, 5 
and timid, as it was once adventurous and vio- 
lent; and though their pretenſions to infallibi· 1 


lity, on which all their authority is founded, 
does not allow them to renounce any jurildiction 


which they have at any time claimed or exer- 


ciſed, they find i it expedient, to ſuffer, many of. 


their prerogatives to lie dormant, and not to 


expoſe themſelves to the riſque of loſing: that 


remainder of power which they —— by ill. 
timed 
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tied attempts towards reviving obſolete res. — 
tenſions. Before the ſixteenth century, A 
Popes were the movers and directors in every 
conſiderable enterprize; they were at the head of 

every great alliance; and being conſidered as 

arbiters in the affairs of Chriſtendom, the court 

of Rome was the center of political negociation 5 

and intrigue. From that time, the greateſt ope - 

rations in Europe have been carried on inde- 
pendent of them; they have ſunk almoſt to a 

jevel with the other petty Princes of Italy; they 

continue to claim, though they dare not exerciſe, 

the ſame ſpiritual juriſdiction, but hardly retain 

any ſhadow of the temporal power which they, 
a poſſeſſed, | e 


i 4 p & + 
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Bur how fatal ſoever the 8 mg The Refor- 


mation con- 


have been to the power of the Popes, it contri- tributed to 
buted to improve the church of Rome both in eure both 
ſcience and in morals. The deſire. of equalling and mon 
the reformers in thoſe talents which had pro 
cured them reſpect the neceſſity of acquiring 
the knowledge requiſite for defending, their ] 
rents, or refuting the arguments of their oppo- 
nents, together With the emulation natural be- 
tween two rival churches, engaged the Roman 
Catholick clergy to apply themſelves to the ſtudy b 
of uſeful ſcience, Which they cultivated with 
ſuch n and ſucceſs, that they have gra- 

Dorn dually 
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Bqox — r dually become as. eminent in literature, as they 


were in ſome periods infamous for ignorance. 
The ſame principle occaſioned a change, na. leſs 
conſiderable in the morals of the Romiſh cler- 
gy. Various cauſes which have formerly. been 
enumerated, : had concurred in introducing great 
irregularity, and even diſſolution of manners 
among the popiſh clergy. Luther and his ad- 
herents began their attack on the church 
with ſuch vehement invectives againſt theſe, 
that, in order to remove the ſcandal, and ſilence 
their declamations, greater decency of conduct 
became neceſſary. The Reformers themſelves 
were ſo eminent not only for the purity but 
even auſterity of their manners, and had ac- 


Denen 


account, that the Roman Catholick Clergy 


muſt, have ſoon loſt all credit, if they had not 
endeavoured to conform in ſome meaſure to their 


ſtandard, They kney that all their actions fell 
under the ſevere inſpection of the Proteſtants, 
whom enmity and emulation prompied to ob- 
ſerye every vice, or even impropriety in their 


conduct ; to cenſure them without indulgence, 


and to expaſe them without mercy, This ren- 
dered them, of Ourſe, not only cautious to 


avoid ſuch enormities as might give offence, but 


ſtudious to acquire the Vittues which might 
mexit aa In Spain and Portugal where the 


1 | tyrannical 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 363 
tyrannical juriſtdiction of the Inquiſition cruſhed Boon XI. 
the Proteſtant faith as ſoon” as it appeared, the 
ſpirit of Popery continues invariable; ſcience 
has made ſmall progreſs, and the character of 
ercleſiaſticks has undetgone little change. Bot 
in thoſe countries where the members of the 
two churches have mingled freely with each 
other, or have carried on any conſiderable in- 

tercourſe, either commercial or literary, an ex- 
traordinary alteration in the ideas as well as in 
the morals of the Popiſh ecclefiaſticks, ' is ma- 
nifeſt. In France, the manners of the Digni- 
taties and ſecular clergy have become decent 
and exctmplary in an high degree. Many of 
them have been diſtinguiſhed for all the accom- 
pliſhments and virtues which can adorn their pro- 
feſſion; and differ greatly from their predeceſ- 
ſors before the Refortniation, "Ou in mat ma- 

xims and in their conduct. EY 


Craik 43x ( 4 17 


Non has the influence of the ann The effede 
been felt only by the inferior members of the u bes 
Rom 40 Catholic. Church; it has extended to = of the 
the See of Rome, to the ſovereign Pontiffs themſehes, 
themſelves. Violations of decorum, and even 
rreſpaſſes againſt morality, which paſſed without 
cenſure in thoſe ages, hen neither the Power 
of the Popes, nor the veneration of che people 
for their ed had any bounds; when 


there 
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there Was no hoſtile eye to obſerve the errors 
in their conduct, and no adverſaries; zealous to 
inveigh againſt them; would be liable now to 
the ſevereſt animadverſion, and excite general 
indignation or horror. Inſtead of rivalling the 
courts, of temporal Princes in gaiety, and ſur- 
paſſing them in licentiouſneſs, the Popes have 
ſtudied to aſſume manners more ſevere and 
more ſuitable to their eccleſiaſtical character. 
The chair of St. Peter hath not been polluted, 
during two centuries, by any Pontiff that reſem - 
bled | Alexander VI. or ſeveral of his prede- 
ceſſors, ho were a diſgrace to religion and to 
human nature. Throughout this long ſucceſ- 
ſion of Popes, a wonderful decorum of conduct, 
compared with that of preceding ages, is ob- 
{ery able. M any of them have been conſpicuous 
for the virtues becoming their high ſtation; and 
by their humanity, their love of literature, and 
their moderation, have made ſome atonement 
to mankind for the crimes of their predeceſſors. 


Thus the beneficial influences of the Reforma- 


tion have been more extenſive than they apptar 
on a ſuperficial. view ;. and this great diviſion in 


the Chriſtian church hath contributed, in ſome 


meaſure, to increaſe purity of manners, to dif- 
fuſe ſcience, and to inſpire humanity. Hiſtory 
recites ſuch, a number of ſhocking events, oeca- 
Honey by religious diflenſions, that it muſt 
afford 
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afford peculiar ſatisfaction to trace any one ſa- Book xU 
lutary or beneficial effect to that ſource, from — 
vrhich ſo many — have n * 

Of Wood db 50 Dt n 3107 "4 * 

Tue republick of Venice which; atthe Watt State of the 
ning of the ſixteenth century, had appeared fo — ogg * 
formidable, that almoſt all the potentates of 

Europe united in a confederacy for its deſtruc- 
tion, declined gradually from its ancient power 
and ſplendor. The Venetians not only loſt a 
great part of their territory in the war excited 
by the league of Cambray, but the revenues as 
well as vigour of the ſtate were exhauſted by 
their extraordinary and long continued efforts 
in their -own defence; and that commerce by 
which they had acquired their wealth and power 
began to decay, without any hopes of its revi- 
ving. All the fatal conſequences to their re- 
publick, which the ſagacity of the Venetian ſenate 
foreſaw on the firſt diſcovery of a paſſage to 
the Eaſt · Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, 
took place. Their endeavours to prevent the 
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Portugueſe from eſtabliſhing themſelves in the 1 
Eaſt- Indies, not only by exciting the Soldans 1 
of Egypt and the Ottoman monarchs to turn 1 
tbeir arms againſt ſuch dangerous intruders, but 1 
by affording ſecret aid to the Infidels in order 1 
to "inſure cheir ſucceſs , proved ineffectual. 1 
* n e Gertan, vol. ti. 529. N * 4 
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footing in that fertile country, as ſecured. to 
them large -poſſeſſions, together. with influence 
ſtill more extenfaye, | Liſhon, inſtead of Venice, 
became the ſtaple for the precious commodities 
of the Eaſt. The Venetians, after having poſ- 
ſeſſed for many years the monopoly of that 
beneficial commerce, had the mortification to 
be excluded from almoſt any ſhare in it. The 
diſcoveries of the Spaniards in the weſtern world, 
proved no leſs fatal to inferior branches of their 
commerce. The original defects which were 
formerly pointed out in the conſtitution of the 
Venetian republick continued, and the diſadvan- 
tages with which it undertook any great enter - 
prize, increaſed rather than diminiſned. The 
fources from which at derived its extraordinary 
riches and power being dried up, the interior 
vigour of the ſtate declined, and of courſe, its 
external operations became leſs formidable, 
Long before the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, Venice ceaſed to be one of the princi 
powers in Europe, and dwindled inte a ſecon- 
dary and ſubaltern ſtate. But as the ſenate had 
under the veil of moderation and caution; as 
it made no raſh effort chat could diſcover its 
impotence; as the ſymptoms of political decay 
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in ſtates are not ſoon: obſerved, and are ſeldom Book XI 
o apparent to their neighbours 3s to Occaf.•en 
any ſudden alteration in their conduct towards 
rkem, Venice continued long to be conſidered 
and reſpected. She was treated not according 
to her preſent condition, but according to the 
rank which ſhe had formerly held. Charles V. 
as well as the monarchs of France his rivals, 
courted her aſſiſtance with emulation and ſoli- 
citude in all their enterprizes. Even down to 
the cloſe of the century, Venice remained not 
only an object of attention, but a conſiderable 
ſear of political negociation and intrigue. 
Tr authority which the firſt Coſmo di 
Medici, and Lawrence, his grandſon, had ac- 
quired in the republick of Florence by their 
beneficence and abilities, inſpired their deſcen- 
dants with the ambition of uſurping the ſove- 
reignty in their country, and paved their way 
towards it. Charles placed Alexander di Me- 
dici at the head of the republick, and to the 4 
natural intereſt and power of the family added 
the weight as well as credit of. the Imperial 
Protection. Of || theſe, his ſucceſſor Coſmo, 
firnamed the Great, availed himſelf; and eſta- 
bliſhing his ſupreme authority on the ruins of 
the ancient republican conſtitution, he tranſ- 
mitted that, together with the title of Grand 
i Duke 
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eos Xl. Duke of Tuſcany, to-his deſcendants. Thelr 
wr dominions were compoſed of the territories 


which had belonged to the three commonwealths 
of Florence, Piſa, and Siena, and formed one 
of the moſt reſpectable of the Italian ſtates. 


Tur dukes of Savoy, during the former part 
of the ſixteenth century, poſſeſſed territories 
which were not conſiderable either for extent or 


value; and the French, having ſeized the greater 
part of them, obliged the reigning Duke to 


retire for ſafety to the ſtrong fortreſs of Nice, 
where he ſhut himſelf up for ſeveral years 
while his ſon, the Prince of Piedmont, endea- 
voured to better his fortune, by ſerving as an 
adventurer in the armies of Spain. The peace 
of Cateau Cambreſis reſtored to him his paternal 
dominions. As theſe are environed on every 
hand by powerful neighbours, all whoſe mo- 
tions the dukes of Savoy muſt obſerve with 
the greateſt attention, in order not only to guard 
againſt the danger of being ſurpriſed and over- 
powered, but that they may chuſe their fide 
with diſcernment in thoſe quarrels wherein it 
is impoſſible for them to avoid taking part, this 
peculiarity in their ſituation ſeems to have had 


no inconſiderable influence on their character. 


By rouſing them to perpetual attention, by 
keeping their ingenuity . on the ſtretch, 
2 and 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 369 
and engaging them in almoſt continual action, Book XII. 


it hath formed a race of Princes more ſagaciou 


in diſcovering their true intereſt; more deciſive 
in their reſolutions,” and more dextrous in avail- 
ing themſelves of every occurrence which pre- 
ſented itſelf, than any perhaps that can be ſingled 
out in the hiſtory of mankind, By gradual ac- 

quiſitions the Dukes of Savoy have added to 
their territories as well as to their own. import- 
ances and aſpiring, at length to regal dignity, 
which they obtained about half a century ago, 
they hold no inconſiderable rank among * 
F of Noce 


a . / ' . ; [ , [ * F 


Tux Sreirins which now form the republick of tbe 
of the United Netherlands, were loſt during che provinces 
firſt part of the ſixteenth century, among the 
numerous provinces ſubje& to the houſe of 
Auſtria; and were then fo inconſiderable, that 
hardly one opportunity of mentioning them hath 
occurred in all the buſy period of this hiſtory, 

But ſoon after the peace of Cateau Cambteſis, 

che violent and bigotted maxims of Philip's go- 
vernment, carried into execution with unrelent- 

ing rigour by the duke of Alva, exaſperated 

the free people of the Low-countries to ſuch 

a degree, that they threw off the Spaniſh yoke, 

and aſſerted their ancient liberties and laws. 

T heſe they defended with. a perſeyeting valour, 
Vor- IV. B b Which 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


BoD XII, which occupied the arms of Spain during half 


— 


a century, exhauſted the vigour, ruined the re- 
putation of that monarchy, and at laſt conſtrain- 
ed their ancient maſters to recogniſe and to treat 
with them as a free independent ſtate, This 
ſtate, founded on liberty, and reared by induſtry 
and ceconomy, had grown into reputation, even 
while ſtruggling for its exiſtence, But when 

peace and ſecurity allowed it to enlarge its views, 
and to extend its commerce, it roſe to be one of 
the moſt reſpectable as well as enterprizing 
powers in Europe, 


Tur tranſactions of the kingdoms in the 


North of Europe, have been ſeldom attended. 
to in the courſe of this hiſtory. 


Russ remained buried in that barbariſm 


and obſcurity, from which it was called about 


the beginning of the preſent century, by the 


creative genius of Peter the Great, who made 


* Of Den- a 
mark and 
Sweden. 


his country known and formidable ta the reſt of 
E 


Ix Denmark and Sweden, during 7 reign 
of Charles V. great revolutions happened in 
their conſtitutions, civil as well as eccleſiaſtical. 
In the former kingdom, a tyrant being degra- 
ded from the throne and expelled the country, 

a new 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


371 


a new Prince was called by the voice of the Boox XII. 


people to aſſume the reins of government. In 
the latter, a fierce people, rouſed to arms by 
1njurics and oppreſſion, ſhook off the Daniſh 
yoke, and conferred the regal dignity on its 
deliverer Guſtavus Ericſon, who had all the 
virtues of a hero and of a patriot. Denmark, 
exhauſted by foreign wars, or weakened by the 
diſſenſions between the King and the nobles, 
became incapable of ſuch efforts as were requi- 
ſite in order to recover the aſcendant which it 
had long poſſeſſed in the North of Europe. 
Sweden, as ſoon as it was freed from the domi- 


nion of ſtrangers, began to recruit its ſtrength, 


and acquired in a ſhort time ſuch interior vigour, 
that it became the firſt kingdom in the North. 


Early in the ſubſequent century, it roſe to ſuch 


a high rank among the powers of Europe, that 
it had the chief merit in forming as well as con- 
ducting that powerful league, which protected 
not only the Proteſtant religion, but the liber- 
ties of Germany againſt the bigotry and ambi- 
tion of the houſe of Auſtria, 


Bb 2 INDEX 


— — 


I N D 


To THE 


SECOND, THIRD, and FOURTH 
VOLUMES. 66 6h 


N. B. The Roman Numerals dired to the Volume, and the 
Figures to the Page. Les? 
6 k A | 5 4 | 
»ABSOLUTION, the form of that uſed by Father 
<= Tetzel in Germany, II. 117. | 


7 8 
Adorni, the faction of, aſſiſts the Imperial general 


Colonna in the reduction of Genoa, II. 215. 


Adrian of Utrecht, made preceptor to Charles V. un- 


der William de Croy, lord of Chievres, II. 29. His 
character, 30. Sent by Charles with power to 
aſſume the regency of Caſtile on the death of his 


8 39. His claim admitted by Cardinal 


imenes, and executed in conjunction, ib. Autho- 


rized by Charles to hold the Cortes of Valencia, 


which refuſes to aſſemble before him, 91. Made 
viceroy of Caſtile on the departure of Charles for 
Germany, 95. His election remonſtrated 4 * 
by the Caltilians, 55. Is choſen Pope, 211, Re- 
troſpect of his conduct in Spain during the abſence 
of Charles, 227. Sends Ronquillo to reduce the 

Segovians, who repulſe him, ib. Sends Fonſeca to 

beſiege the city, who is repulſed by the inhabitants of 

Medina del Campo, 228. Apologizes forFonſeca's 
conduct to the people, 230. Recals Fonfeca, and 
| Bb 3 diſmiſſes 
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diſmiſſes his troops, ib. His authority diſclaimed by 
the Holy Junta, 232. Deprived of power by them, 
235. His iF reception on his arrival at Rome on 
being choſen to the Papacy, 269. Reſtores the ter- 
ritories acquired by his predeceſſor, 270. Labours 
to unite" the contending; powers of Europe, 271. 
Publiſhes a bull for a three years truce among them, 
272. Accedes to the league againſt the Pooch 
Ling, 1b. His death, 280. The ſentiments and 
behaviour of the people on that occaſion, 5. A 
retroſpect of his conduct towards the Reformers, 296. 
His brief to the diet at Nuremburgh, ib. Receives 
a liſt of grievances from the diet, 299. His conduct 
to the Reformers, how eſteemed at ome, O02. 
Africa, the Spaniſh troops ſent by Cardinal Ximenes 
againſt Barbaroſſa, defeated there, II. 52. 
Aigues Mortes, interview between the Emperor Charles, 
and Francis, there, III. 163. = 
Aix la Chapelle, the Emperor Charles crowned there, 
II. 111. Ferdinand his brother crowned King of 
the Romans there, III. 57. 5 d 
Alarcon, Don Ferdinand, Francis I. of France, taken 
priſoner at the battle of Pavia, committed to his 
_ Euſtody, II. 327. Conducts Francis to Spain, 340. 
Delivers up AIM in purſuance of the treaty of 
Madrid, 362. Is ſent ambaſſador to Francis to re- 
quire the fulfilment of his treaty, 382. Pope Cle- 
ment VII. taken priſoner by the Imperialiſts, is 
committed to his cuſtody, 408, mg 
Dany, John Stuart, duke of, commands the French 
army ſent by Francis I. to invade Naples, II. 320. 
Albert, of Brandenburgh, grand maſter of the 'Teuto- 
nick Order, becomes a convert to the doctrines of 
Luther, II. 375. Obtains of Sigiſmund King of 
Poland the inveſtiture of Pruſſia, erected into a 
dutchy, 70. Is put under the ban of the empire, 
1b. Hs family fixed in the inheritance of Pruſſia, 
ib. Commands a body of troops in behalf of Mau- 
rice of Saxony, but endeavours to aſſert an indepen- 
dency, IV. 89. Defeats and takes the Duke 
d' Aumale priſoner, and joins the Emperor at . 
e 71 


** 


* bK K. 


248; Ts condemned by the Impetial Chamber for 
his demands on the biſhops of Bamberg and Wortſ⸗ 
burg, 130. A league formed againſt him, 132. 
Is defeated by Maurice, 138· Is again defeated by 
Henry of Brunſwick, 135. Is driven out of Ger- 
many, and dies in exile, 1b. His territories reſtored 
to his collateral heirs, 136. 
Albert, eleQor of Metz, the publication of indulgences 
n Germany, committed to him, II. 116. 
Alexander VI. Pore, remarks on the pon . of, 
1. 14 | 
e 6 di Medici. See Mabici. 
Algiers, how it was ſeized by Barbaroſſa, III. 98. Is 
ſeized by the brother of the ſame name, on the death 
of the former, 100, Is taken under the protection 
of the Porte, ib. Is governed by Haſcen Aga in the 
abſence of Barbaroſla, 239. Is beſieged by the Em- 
peror Charles V. 243. Charles forced to re-imbark 
by bad weather, 248 
Alraſchid, brother of Muley Haſcen King of Tunis, 
ſolicits the protection of Barbaroſſa againſt him, III. 
102 His treacherous treatment by Barbaroſſa, ib. 
a Duke of, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, in 
his diſpute with the Archduke Philip concerning the 
regency of Caſtile, II. 12. Forces the Dauphin to 
abandon the ſiege of Perpignan, III. 259. Preſides 
at the court - martial which condemns the Elector of 
Saxony to death, 443. Detains the Landgrave 
priſoner by the Emperor's order, 456. Commands 
under the Emperor, the army deſtined againſt France, 
IV. 116. Is appointed commander in chief in Pied- 
mont, 182. Enters the eccleſiaſtical territories and 
ſeizes the Campagna Romana, 250. Concludes a 
ttruce with the Pope, 251, Negociates a peace be- 
tween Philip and the Pope; with Cardinal Caraffa, 
283. Goes to Rome to aſk pardon of the Pope for 
his hoſtilities, 284. Is ſent to Paris in the name of 
Pcs to eſpouſe the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
1 a. nobleman of Holland, faced by 
| 8 V. with Cardinal e in the regency 
2 n IL. 49. wing) 


e fnabapt; i/ts, 


IN D E KX. 


Anabapti i/ts, the origin of that ſe& deduced, III. 76, 
Their REP tenets, 77. Their ſetelement at 
M e Character 2 their principal leaders, 
ib, ze the city of Munſter, "80. They 

* An 4 new form” of government there, 1b. 

9 5 King, 84. Their licentious practices, 

A confederacy of the German Princes formed 

8 1 ant them, 87. Are blockaded in Munſter by 
the biſhop, ib. The city taken, and great ſlaughter 

made of them, 89. Their King put to death, 90. 
Character of the fect hince that . 15. | Sec 
Matthias and Bocold. 

| 45 glerin, his authority cited in vroef of che extortions 
"of the Flemiſh miniſters of Charles V. II. 64. 

Aubalt, Prince of, avows the opinions of er Eu- 

5 ther, II. 295. 

Annats to the court of Rome, what, I: 165. | 

Aragon, how Ferdinand became poſſeſſed of that king- 
dom, II. 2. The cortes of, acknowledges the 
Archduke Philip's title to the crown, 74. Ancient 

-- enmity between this kingdom and Caſtile, 9. Na- 
varre added to this Tb the arts of Ferdinand, 

26. | Arrival of Charles V 65. The cortes not 

allowed to aſſemble in his name, 66. The refrac- 

tory behaviour of the Aragonians, ib. They refuſe 
reſtitution of the kingdom of Navarre, 67. Don 

Juohn Lanuza appointed regent, on the departure of 
Charles for Germany, 95. Who compoſes the diſ- 

turbances there, 265. The moderation of Charles 

towards the inſurgents on his arrival in 1 268. 

See Spain. 

Ardres, an interview there bern den Ffrnris I. and 

Henry VIII. of England,” II. 19. 

ee, Charles fon of Philip and Joanna, Abnbr- 
ledged Prince of, by the Chiteh of Caſtile, II. 19. 

Augſburg, 2 diet called there. by Charles V. III. 50. 
| His publick entry into that city, ib. The con 

of faith named from this city, rawn up by — 55 — 

| thon, 16. Reſolute behaviour of the Proveftint 

© Princes at, 52: Its form of government violently 

r and rendered 9 to the Emperor, 


492.4 


/ 
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492. The diet reaſſembled there, IV. 10. The 
diet takes part with the Emperor againſt the city of 
Magdeburg, 20. Is ſeized by Maurice of Saxony, 
73. Another diet at, opened by Ferdinand, 191. 
Cardinal Morone attends the diet as the Pope's 
nuncio, 193. Morone departs on the Pope's death, 
195. Receſs of the diet on the ſubject of religion, 
200. Remarks on this receſs, 206. The diet again 
aſſembled there, III. 467. Is intimidated by being 
ſurrounded with the Emperor's Spaniſh troops, 7b. 
The Emperor re: eſtabliſhes the Romiſh worſhip, in 
the churches of, ib. The diet, by the Emperor's 
order, petitions the Pope for the return of the coun- 
cil to Trent, 476. A ſyſtem of theology laid before 
the diet by the Emperor, 482. The archbiſhop of 
Mentz declares, without authority, the diet's ac- 
en TS OR ER 
Avila, a convention of the malecontents in Spain held 
there, II. 232. A confederacy termed: the Holy 
Junta, formed there, ib. Which diſclaims the au- 
thority of Adrian, 233. The Holy Junta remoyed 
to Tordeſillas, 234. See Junta. 
Auſtria, by what means the houſe of, became ſo for- 
midable in Germany, IL 411. The extraordinary 
acquiſitions of the houſe of, in the perſon of the Em- 


peror Charles V. IV. 339, 343+ 
B | 
Barbareſſa, Horuck, his riſe to the kingdoms of Algiers 
and Tunis, II. 52. Defeats the Spaniſh troops ſent 
againſt him by Cardinal Ximenes, ib. His parent- 
age, III. 97. Commences pirate with his brother 
Hayradin, 0. How he acquired poſſeſſion of Al- 
giers, 98. Infeſts the coaſts of Spain, 99. Is re- 
duced and killed by Comares the Spaniſh governor 
of Oran, ib. . | * oF 
Barbaraſſa, Hayradin, brother to the former of the 
ſame name, takes poſſeſſion of Algiers on his bro- 
ther's death, III. 100. Puts his dominions under the 
protection of the Grand Signior, ib. Obtains the 
888 command 


\ 


IN D E x. 


command of the Turkiſh fleet, 75. His treach&rvus 
treatment of Alraſchid, brother to the King of Tu- 
nis, 102. Seizes Tunis, 104. Extends his depre- 
dations by ſea, ib Prepares to reſiſt the Emperor's 
armament againſt him, 106. Goletta and his fleet 
taken, 108. Is defeated by Charles, 110. Tunis 
taken, 111. Makes a deſcent on Italy, III. 272. 
Burns Rheggio, 16. Beſieges Nice in conjunction 
with the French, but is forced to ferire, 273; Is 
_ diſmiſſed by Francis, 208, "1 
Barbary, a ſummary view of the revolutions of, III. 
6, Its diviſion into independent kingdoms; ib, 
Riſe of the piratical States, 97 See Baybaroſſa. 
Bitten, the publick entry of the Emperor Charles V. 
into that city as its count, III. 39. "The treaties of 
© Charles with the Italian States, publiſhed there, 43. 
| Ba a, chevalier, his character, II. 135. His gal- 
it defence of Mezieres, befieged by the Imperialiſts, 
5. Obliges them to raiſe he fiege, ib. His noble 
1 8 at hi; death, 291. His bo en ne- 
* his erroneous account of the e of 
\ "C arles'V. corrected, II. 30. Note, His account 
of the diſaſtrous retreat of the Emperor Charles V. 
from his invaſion of Provence, III. 148. 
Bible, a tranſlation of, undertaken by Martin Luther, 
| and its effects in ons the eyes of the people, 
. 
Bic, battle of, between Colonna, and Marechal 
L autrec, II. 21 f 
, Bocold or Beukels, John, a journeyman taylor, 9 
© leader of the anabaptiſts, at Monſler, III. 
Succeeds Matthias in the direction of their 4112, 
33. His enthufiaſtick extravagances, ib. Is choſen 
ing, 84. Marries fourteen wives, 85. Beheads 
one of them, 88. Is put to a cruel death at the 
ba of Munſter, 90. See Anabaptifts. - 
Bohemia, the archduke Ferdinand choſen King of, II. 
410. Ferdinand encroaches on the liberties: of the 
Bohemians, III. 463. The Reformation introduced 
dy John Huſs and ene of Prague, 464. Raiſe an 
army 


2 


a 
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army to no purpoſe, ib. Is cloſely. confined in the 
citadel of Mechlin, IV. 25. OS 
Bannivet, admiral of France, appointed to command 
the invaſion of Milan, II. 280. His character, ib. 
Enables Colonna to defend the city of Milan by his 
imprudent delay, 282. Forced to abandon the 
Milaneſe, 290. Is wounded and his army defeated 
by the Imperialiſts, ib. Stimulates Francis to an 
invaſion of the Milaneſe, 313. Adviſes Francis to 
beſiege Pavia, 316. Adviſes him to give battle to 
Bourbon who advanced to the relief of Pavia, 323. 
Is killed at the battle of Pavia, a5. 
Bolagna, an interview between the Emperor Charles V. 
and Pope Clement VII. there, III. 30. Another 
meeting between them there, 64. #8 ee 
Bouillon, Robert de la Marck, lord of, declares war 
againſt the Emperor Charles, at the inſtigation of 
Francis II. 194. Is ordered by Francis to diſband 
his troops, 195. His territories reduced by the 
Emperor, ib. e 
Boulagne, beſieged by Henry VIII. of England, III. 
7 296. Taken, 13 5 1 2 ; | { 0 | 
Bourbon, Charles Duke of, his character, II. 274. 
The cauſes of his diſcontent with Francis I. 275. 
His ducheſs dies, 276. Rejects the advances of 
Lauiſe the King's mother, ib. His eſtate ſequeſtered 
by her intrigues, 277. Negociates ſecretly with the 
Emperor, 15. Is included in a treaty between the 
Emperor and Henry VIII. of England, 278. Is 
taxed by the King with betraying him, which he 
denies, 279. Eſcapes to Italy, 280. Directs: the 
- meaſures of the Imperial army under Lannoy, 289. 
__ © \\Defeats the French on the banks of the Seſſia, 290. 


+)... Inſtigates Charles to an e France, 308. 
Advances to the relief of Pavia, 321. Be eats 
Francis, and takes him priſoner, ,325. . Haſtens to 
Madrid to ſecure his own intereſts in the interview 
between Charles and Francis, 343. His kind re- 
ception by Charles, 352. Obtains a grant of the 
duchy of Milan, and is made general of the Impe- 
tial army, 353. Obliges Sforza to ſurrender Milan, 


IN P E X. 
86. 18 forced wog reſs the Milariefe to ſatisfy 
is troops mutin 42 80 r pay, 292. Sets Moronè * 


Ußberty, nd th: im his Fe Mick, 7», Appoints 

Leyva governor of * * and advaiices to invade 
the Pope's territories, 394, 395. His difappointed 
troops mitttiny, 15. He . — lunder 2 5 
3 o. Arrives at Rome, and Hal sit, 401. Is 

illed, 7b, 

Brantloiburgh, Flector of, vows the opi hions of Lu- 

ther, 


II. 29 295; 
— dert of. See Albert. | 
Bruges, . a league concluded there between the Em- 
7 and ty VIII. of England, againſt France, 


I, 199. 
227055 Duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, 


21 Henry, Duke of, driven from his domimions 

the Proteſtant Princes of the league of Smalkalde, 

IN; 280. Raiſes men for Francis, but employs 

them to recover his own dominions, 322. Is taken 
priſoner, 7b, 

Bute, ſie of, by F ige King of the ns, 

| ©; Is N feized by Sultan Soly- 


82 2 28. 
C 

* Cardinal, the Pope's legate in Germany 4 
ted to examine 1 220 legal of Martin Luther, 
I. 129. Requires Luther peremptorily to retract 
* — ib. Requires the Elector o Saxony to 
GE or baniſh ther, 131. His conduct gar 

ti 133. 
Calais, an ineffeQualcongreſs there, ERS the . 
Vin and Francis, under the mediation of Hen 52 | 
II. H. 1277 T he 8 manner in 1 | 
was.guarded in the reign of Mary Queen of Eng- 
lab beta 2.92, IneffeQzal remo 5 of Philip, | 
and Lord Wentworth. 7 governor; Nr its 
defenceleſs Rate; ib. Is inveſted and taken by the 


Duke of Guile, 294 The Engliſh inhabitants 
turned 
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turned out, 496. Stipulations concerning, 
treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, 330. 

Cambray, articles of the peace concluded there, between 
the Emperor Charles, and Francis of France, III. 
33. Remarks on this treaty, i. 

a of, between Henry VIII. and Francis, 
III. 36. | | 

. Cardinal, made legate from Pope Clement 
VII. to the ſecond diet at Nuremberg, II. 303. 

Publiſhes articles for reforming the inferior clergy, 
305. Advifes Charles to rigorous meaſures againſt 
the Proteſtants, III. 53. | 


in, the 


- 


Capitulation ofthe Germanick body, ſigned by Charles 


and preſcribed to all his ſucceſſors, II. 86. 
Caraffa, Cardinal, his precipitate election, IV. 213. 
Is appointed legate to Bologna, ib. Reaſons of his 
diſguſt with the Emperor, 214. Perſuades the 


Pope to ſolicit an alliance with France againſt the 


Emperor, 215, 219, 222. His inſidious commiſ- 


ſion to the court of France, 242. His publick entry | 


into Paris, 243. Exhorts Henry to break his truce 
with the Emperor, 244. Abſolves Henry from his 
oath, 246. Negociates a peace between the Pope 
and Philip, with the Duke d' Alva, 283. Phe fate 


of him and his brother on the death of Pope Paul, 


5. | 
Corhjtadius, imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther, 
at Wittemburg, II. 142. His intemperate zeal, 
293. Awed hy: the reproofs of Luther, ib. 
Carignan, beſieged; by the count d' Enguien, and de- 
fended by the marquis de Guaſto, III. 288. Guaſto 
defeated in a pitched: battle, 291. The town taken, 


calalb, Marquis of Piadeno. See Piadeno. 
Caſtile, how... Iſabella. became poſſeſſed of that king- 
dom, II. 2, The Archduke Philip's title acknow- 
ledged by the Cortes of that kingdom, . Iſabella 
dies, and leaves her huſband Ferdinand of Aragon, 
regent, 8. Ferdinand reſigns the crown of, ib. 
erdinand acknowledged regent: by the Cortes, 9. 

ity. between. EI . 
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Tbe particular diſlike of the Caſtilians to Ferdinand, 
15. The regency. of, jointly. veſted in Ferdinand, 
Philip and Joanna, by the treaty of Salamanca, . 15. 
Declares againſt Ferdinand, 16. The regency of, 
_ reſigned. by Philip to Ferdinand, 17. Philip and 
Joanna acknowledged King and Queen by the 
Cortes, 19. Death of Philip, ib. The perplexity 
of the Caſtilians on Joanna's incapacity for govern- 
ment, ib. Ferdinand gains the regency and the good 
will of the Caſtilians by his prudent adminiſtration, 
24. Oran and other places in Barbary annexed to 
this kingdom by Ximenes, 25. Ximenes appointed 
regent by Ferdinand's will, until the arrival of 
Charles V. 35. Charles aſſumes the regal title, 40. 
. Ximenes procures its acknowledgment, 41. The 
nobility depreſſed by Ximenes, 43. The grandees 
mutiny againſt Ximenes, 45. The mutiny ſup- 
4 ib. Ximenes reſumes the grants made by 
erdinand to the nobles, 46. The bold reply of 
Ximenes to the diſcontented nobles, 48. Other 
aſſociates in the regency appointed with Ximenes at 
the inſtigation of the Flemiſh courtiers, 49. Ximenes 
dies, 61. Charles acknowledged King by the 
Cortes, on his arrival, with a reſervation in favour 
of his mother Joanna, 62. The Caſtilians receive 
unfavourable impreſſions of him, 63. Diſguſted by 
his partiality to his Flemiſh miniſters, 64. Sauvage 
made chancellor, ib. William de Croy, appointed 
archbiſhop of Toledo, 65. The principal cities 
confederate, and complain of their grievances, 68. 
The clergy of, refuſe to levy the tenth of benefices 
granted by the Pope to Charles V. 89. Interdicted, 
t the interdict taken off, by Charles's application, 

ib. An inſurrection there, 92. - Increaſe: the diſaf- 
fection, 93. Cardinal Adrian appointed regent, on 
the departure of Charles for Germany, 95. The 
views and pretenſions of the commons, in their in- 
ſurrections, 230. The confederacy called the Holy 
Junta formed, 285 The proceedings of which are 
carried on in the name of Queen Joanna, 234. 


Receives circulatory letters from Charles for the In- 


ſurgents 
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- ſurgents to lay down their arms, with promiſes of 
pardon, 236. The nobles undertake to ſuppreſs 
the inſurgents, 243. Raiſe an army againſt them 

under the Conde de Haro, 246. Haro gets poſ- 

| ſeſſion of Joanna, 247. Expedients Co they 
raiſe money-for their troops, 250. Unwilling to 
proceed to extremities with the Junta, ib. The 
army of the Junta routed and Padilla executed, 255, 

256. Diſſolution of the Junta, 258. The modera- 

tion of Charles toward the inſurgents on his arrival 

in Spain, 268. He acquires the love of the - 
ſtilians, 16. See Spain. 

Catherine of Aragon, is divorced from Henry VIIL. of 
England, III. 73. Dies, 171. 

Catherine a Boria, 'a nun, flies from her cloiſter, and 

marries Martin Luther, II. 373. ö 

Catherine di Medici. See MR DIT. 

Cavi, peace coneluded there between Pope Paul IV. 

and Philip II. of Spain, IV. 283. 

Cercamp, negociations for peace entered into there be- 
"tween Philip II. of Spain, and Henry II. of France, 
IV. 311, 321. The negociations removed to Cha- 
teau Cambreſis, 326. See Chateau Cambweſis. 

Characters of men, rules for forming a proper eſtimate 
of them, III. 338. Applied to the caſe of Lu- 

ther, 76. 

Charles IV. pee of Germany, his obſervations on 
the manners of the clergy, in his letter to the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, II. 152. Note. 

Gren Emperor, his deſcent and birth, Il. 1. How 
he came to inherit ſuch extenſive dominions, ib. 

Aceknowledged Prince of Aſturias, by the Cortes of 

Caſtile, 19. His father Philip dies, ib. Jealouſy 

and hatred of his grandfather Ferdinand toward him, 

26. Left heir to his dominions, 29. Death of 

Ferdinand, ib. His education committed to Wil- 

liam de Croy, lord of Chievres, ib. Adrian of 

Utrecht appointed to be his preceptor, 30. The 

"Ry opening of his character, 32. lanes the 

ernment of Flanders, and attends to buſineſs, ih. 

> FEI Adrian to be — of Caſtile, who 


exęcutes 
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executes it jointly with Ximenes, 38. Aſſumes the 


regal title, 40. His title admitted with difficulty 


by the Caſtilian nobility, 41. Perſuaded to add 
aſſociate regents” to Ximenes, 49. His Flemiſh 
court corrupted by the avarice of Chievres, 52. 
Perſuaded by Ximenes to viſit Spain, but how that 
Journey is retarded, 54. The preſent fate of his 
affairs, ib. Concludes a peace at Noyen with Fran-/ 
cis I. of France, and the, conditions of the treaty, 
35 Arrives in Spain, 58. His ungrateful treat- 
ment of Ximenes, 60. His publick entry into Val- 
ladolid,. 62. Is acknowledged King by the Cortes, 
who. vote him a free gift, 14. The Caſtilians re- 
ceive unfayourable impreſſions of him, 64. Diſguſts 
them by his partiality to his Flemiſh miniſters, ib. 
Sets out for Aragon, 75.” Sends his brother Ferdi- 
nand to viſit their grandfather Maximilian, 65. 
Cannot aſſemble the Cortes of Aragon in his own: 
name, 66. The oppoſition made by that aſſembly 
to his. deſires, ib. Refuſes the application of Francis: 
I. for reſtitution of the kingdom of Navarre, ar 


Neglects the ,remonſtrances of the Caſtilians, E8 


Death of the Emperor Maximilian, 69. View of 


the preſent ſtate of Europe, 7b, How Maximilian 


was obſtructed in ſecuring the Empire to him, 2 
Francis I, aſpires to the Imperial crown, 71. Cir- 
17 favourable to the pretenſions of Charles, 


. 13 The Swiſs Cantons eſpouſe his cauſe, 75. 


pprehenfionz and conduct of Pope Leo X. on the 
re 78. Aſſembling of the diet at Francfort, 
80. F rederick duke of Saxony refuſes the offer of 
the empire and votes for him, 82. And refuſes the 
preſents offered by his ambaſſadors, 83. Concurring 
circumſtances which favoured his election, 945 
His election, 85. Signs and n the capitula- 
tion of the- A body, 86. The election 
notified to him, i. Aſſumes the 80 of Maj jeſty, ib 
Accepts, the Imperial dignity offered by the 8 


Palatine ambaſſador from the e br 


cler of Caſtile refuſe the tenth of ben 


him n INOS. the interdict che 
| bes eee 
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kingdom is laid under for refuſal, to be taken off, 89. 
Empowers Cardinal Adrian to hold the Cortes of 
Valencia, 91. The nobles refuſe to ifſemble with - 
dut his preſence, ib.  Authoriſes the inſurgents 
there to continue in arms, 16. Summons the Cortes 
of Caſtile to meet in Galicia; 92. Narrowly eſcapes 
with his Flemiſh miniſters from an inſurrection on 
that account, 93. Obtaihs a donative from the 
Cortes, 95. Prepares to leave Spain, and appoints 
regents, b. Embarks, 96. Motives of this jour- 
ney, 97. Riſe of the rivalſhip between him and 
Francis I. g8. Courts the favour of Henry VIII. of 
9 and his miniſter Cardinal Wolſey, 105. 
Viſits Henry at Dover, 108. Promiſes Wolſey his 
intereſt for the papacy, 109. Has a ſecond inter- 
view with Henry at Gravelines, 110. Offers to 
ſabmit his differences with Ftancis to Heriry's arbi- 
tration, 111. His maghificent coronation at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, ib. Calls a diet at Worms, to check 
the reformers, 113. Cauſes which hindered his 
eſpouſing the party of Martin Luther, 176. Grants 
Luther a ſafe conduct to the diet of Worms, 177. 
An edi& publiſhed againſt him, 179. His embar- 
raſſment at this time, 184. Concludes an alliance 
with the Pope, 189. The conditions of the treaty, 
ib, Death of his miniſter Chievres, and its advan- 
tages to him, 190. Invaſion of Navarre by Francis, 
192. The French driven out, and their general 
L'Eſparre taken priſoner, 194. War declared 
againſt him by Robert de la Marck; lord of Bouillon, 
Who Tavages Luxemburg; 194, 195. Reduces 
Bouillon, and invades France, ib. His demands at 
the congreſs at Calais, 198. Has an interview with 
Cardinal Wolſey at Bruges, and concludes a ge 
with Henry VIII. againſt France, 199. Pope L 
declares for him againſt France, 204. The French 
driven out of Milan, 208, 213. Viſits England in 
his paſſage to Spain, 217. Cultlvites the good- will 
of Cardinal Wolſey, and creates the Earl of Surrey 
his high admiral, 218. Grants the iſland of Malta 
to the Knights of St. John, expelled from Rhodes by 
Vor. IV. Ce Solyran 
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Solyman the Magnificent, 222. Arrives in Spain, 
22.3. A retroſpect of his proceedings in relation to 
the inſurrections in Spain, 236. Iſſues circulatory 
letters for the inſurgents. to lay down their arms, 
with promiſes of pardon, ib. His prudent mode- 
ration toward the inſurgents, on his arrival in Spain, 
268. Acquires the love of the Caſtilians, 269. 
Enters into a league with Charles Duke of Bourbon, 
278. Why he did not endeavour to get Wolſey 
elected Pope, 284. Invades Guienne and Burgundy 
but without fucceſs, 287, His troops in Milan 
mutiny for want of pay, but are pacihed by Morone, 
289. Undertakes an invaſion. of Provence, 308. 
Orders Peſcara to beſiege Marſeilles, 309. Pekkara 
obliged to retire, 310. Diſconcerted by the French 
over-running the Milaneſe again, 315. The re- 
venues of Naples mortgaged to raiſe money, ib. 
His troops defeat Francis and take him priſoner at 
the battle of Pavia, 326. His affected moderation 
at receiving the news, 328. Avails himſelf of a 
treaty concluded between Lannoy and Pope Clement, 
but refuſes to ratify it, 335. His army in Pavia 
mutiny, and are obliged to be diſbanded, 336. His 
_ deliberations on the proper improvement of his diſ- 
advantages, 337. His propoſitions to Francis, 338. 
After many delays grants Sforza the inveſtiture of 
Milan, 342. Morone's intrigues betrayed to him 
'by Peſcara, 347. Orders Peſcara to continue his 
negoclations with Morone, 348. His rigorous treat- 
ment of Francis, 349. Viſits Francis, 351. His 
kind reception of the Duke of Bourbon, 352. 
Gtants Bourbon the dutchy of Mitan, and appoints 
him general in chief of the Imperial army there, 353. 
Fruitleſs negociations for the delivery of Francis, 
$54 Treaty, of Madrid, with Francis, 356. De- 
livers up Francis, 362. Marries Iſabella of Portu- 
gal, tb. An alliance formed againſt him at Cognac, 
2379. Sends ambaſſadors to Francis to require the 
-_ 21 ment of the. treaty of Madrid 382. Prepares 
for war againſt Francis, 384. The Pope reduced 
to an accommodation with; him, 389. The. ex- 


10. His overtures to Hen 


INDEX. 


 hauſted Rate of his finances, 391. His troops under 
Bourbon diſtreſſed: and mutinous for want of pay, 
ib, Bourbon aſſaults Rome, and is flain but the 
- City taken, 404. The Prince of Orange general 
on Bourbon's death, takes the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
and the Pope priſoner, 497. The Emperor's con- 
duct on that occaſion, 408. His diſſenſions with 
the Pope, how far favourable to the reformation, 
411. His inſtructions to the diet at Spires, 1b. 
His manifeſto againſt the Pope, and letter to the 
Cardinals, 412. France and England league againſt 
him, Ul, 3. Is refuſed; ſupplies by the Cortes of 
Caſtile, 9. Delivers the Pope for a ranſom, 
and Francis, 12. 
Their declaration of war againſt him, 14. Is chal- 
lenged by Francis to e ae ib. Andrew 
Doria revolts from Francis to him, 22. His forces 
defeat the French in Italy, 25, 28. His motives 
for deſiring an accommodation, 29. Concludes a 
ſeparate treaty with the Pope, 30. Terms of the 
peace of Cambray concluded with Francis by the 
- - mediation of Margaret of Auſtria and Louiſe of 
France, 32. Remarks on the advantages gained by 
im in this treaty, and on his conduct of the war, ib. 
Viſits Italy, 38. His policy an his publick entry into 
Barcelona, 40. Has an interview with the Pope at 
Bologna, ib. Motives for his moderation in Italy, 
.- #b, His treaties with the ſtates of, 41. Is crowned 
King oof Lombardy and Emperor of the Romans, 4 3. 
Summons a diet at Spires to conſider the ſtate of 
religion, 46. His deliberations with the Pope, re- 
e ſpe&ivi the expediency of calling a general council, 
48. Appoints a diet at Augſburg, 50. Makes a 
publick entry into that city, ib. His endeayours to 
check the reformation, i, Reſolute behaviour of 
the Proteſtant Princes toward him, 52. His ſevere 
. decree againſt the Proteſtants, ib. Propoſes his 
brother Ferdinand to be elected King of the Romans, 
55. Is oppoſed by the Proteſtants, 56. Obtains 
dis election, 57." Is deſirous of an accommodation 
with the R 60. Concludes a treaty with 
en 2 em 
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Abet at Nuremburg g. 61. Rates un ard! to e 
the Turks under Solyman, and obliges him to retire, 
63. Has another interview with the Pope, and 
preſſes him to call a general council, 64. Procures 
a league of the Italian States to ſecure” the peace ot 

| Traly, 67. Arrives at Barcelona, ib. His endea- 
vours to prevent the negociations and meeting be- 
tween, the Pope and Francis, 21. Undertakes to 
expell Barbaroſſa from Tunis, and reſtore Muley 
HFaſcen, 105. Lands in Africa, and beſieges Go- 
letta, 107. © Takes Goletta, and ſeizes Barbarofſa's 
| 5 109, 110. Defeats Barbaroſſa, and takes 
Tunis, 111, 112. Reſtores Muley Haſcen, and 
the treaty between them, 173. The glory acquired | 
dy this enterprize, and the delivery of FRG Chriftian 
_ - captives; 114. © Seizes the dutchy of Milan on the 
death of Franeis Sforza, 130. His policy with 
regard to it, 1. Prepares for war with Franeis, 
132. His invective againſt Francis at Rome before 
the Pope in council, 1 Remarks on this tranſ- 
Action, 136. Indadeb bees 139. Enters Pro- 
vence and finds it deſolated, 1055 Beſieges Mar- 
ſeilles and Arles, 146. His miferable retreat from 
Provence, 148. His invaſion of Picardy defeated, 
Y 50. Is. accuſed of poiſoning the Dauphin, 152. 
© Improbability of its truth, 5. Conjecture concern- 
ing the Dauphin's death, 1b. Planders invaded by 
. -»/Francis, 135. KA ſuſpenſion of arms in Flanders, 
bon ated, b. A true in Piedmont; 150. 
Motiyes to theſe truces, ib. Negociation for peace 
Vith Francis, 161, Concludes a truce for ten years at 
Nice, 162. Remarks on the war, ib. His inter- 
view with Frabeis, 164. Courts the friendſhip of 
75 Henry VIII. of Tasha 172. Indulges the Proteſ- 
tant Princes, 73. Quiets their apprehenſions of 
8 - the Catholick league, 178. His troops mutiny, 
187. Aſſembles the Cortes of Caſtile, 182. De- 
Wy: + Rroys the ancient conſtitution of the Cortes, 184. 
Inſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the g paniſn grandees, 
185. Deſires permiſſion of Francis to 3 through 


: F rance to the Netherlands, 195. His reception in 
8 1 France, 
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France, 196. His rigorous treatment of Ghent, 
200. Refuſes to fulfil his engagements to Francis, 
20a. Appoints a friendly conference between 2 
1 deputation of Catholick and Proteſtant divines before 
the diet at Ratiſbon, 227. Reſult of this confer- 
ence, 230. Grants a * exemption from op- 
preſſions to the Proteſfants, 231. Undertakes to 

reduce Algiers, 239. Is neat being caſt away . 
violent ſtorm, 243. Lands neat Algiers, ib. His 

| ſoldiers expoſed to a violent tempeſt and rain, 245. 
lis fleet ſhattered, 246. His fortitude under theſe 
diſaſters, 248, 249. Leaves his enterprize and 
embarks again, ib. Is diſtreſſed with anothet ſtorm 
at fea, 10. Takes advantage of the French invaſion 
of Spain to obtain ſubſidies from the Cortes, 261. 
Hlis treaty with Portugal, fe; Concludes a league 
with Henry VIII. 263, rticulars of the treaty, 
265. 8 G and his barbarous treat- 
ment of the town of Duren, 269. His behaviour 

to the Duke of Cleves, 270. Beſieges Land 
1b. Is joined by an Engl ſh 3 ib 

- forced: to retire, 271. Gil the favour: of, the 
Proteſtants, 280. His negociations with the Pro- 
. «ln the diet of Spires, 281. © Procures the 
. "concurrence of the diet in a war againſt Francis, 
286. Negociates a ſeparate peace with the King of 
Denmark, ib. Invades Champagne, and inveſts St. 
Diſiere, 294. Want of concert between bis opera- 
tions and thoſe of Henry, Who now invades France, 
296. Obtains St. Biber re by artifice, 297 His 
Aiſtreſſes and happy movements, 299. Concludes a 
ſieparate peace. with Francis, 301. His matives to 
this peace, 302. His advantages by this treaty, 
06 ' Oblice $ . Hine e e to exter- 
| 2 herefy,: 3 Is, eruelly at- 
 ; Hifted with the gout, 309 ict at Worts 311. 
{ 1 5 and alters his 0 towdrd the 
Proteſtan His conduct on chte death of 8 
Orleans; 
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His declaration to the Proteſtant deputies; 352. His 
. treaty. with the Pope, concluded by the Cardinal of 
Prent, ib. His circular letter tor the Proteſtant 
members of the Germanick body, 384. Ibe Pro- 
teſtants levy an army againſt him, 3644. Is unpre- 
pared againſt them, 365. Puts them under the ban 
of the Empire, 367., "The Proteſtants declare war 
jou him, ao Marches to join the troops ſent 
by the Pope, Farneſe, the, Pope's legate, 
| NY in diſt, 5 4. His prudent declenſion of 
an action with the Proteſtants, . 378. Is joined by 
his Flemiſh troops, ib. Propoſals of peace made by 
the Proteſtants, 391. Their army diſperſe, 392. 
His rigorous treatment of the Proteſtant. Princes, 
395. Diſmiſſes part of his army, 98. The Pope 
recals his troops, 399. His reflection on Fieſco's 
inſurrection at Genoa, 417, Is alarmed at the:hoſ- 
pray of Francis, 423. Death of Francis, 
425. A parallel drawn between him and Francis, 
426. Conſequences of Francis's death ta him, 4 9 2 
Marches againſt the elector of Saxony, 43. P 
the Elbe, Defeats the Saxon army, 438. 
e Elettor priſoner, ib. His harſh reception 


Takes the 
of him, 439. Inveſts Wittemberg, 441. Con- 
demns the Elector to death, by a court martial, 
443. The N he 4c y treaty. ſurrenders the eleto- 
rate, 440. The harſh terms impoſed by him on the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, 450. His haughty 2 
of the Landgrave, 454. Detains — paſogeny Ae 
Seizes the warlike ſtores of the league, 462. 
cruel exactions, ib. Aſſembles a diet at . 
Intitnidates the diet by his Spaniſh troops, ib. Re- 
- eſtabliſhes the Romith worſhip in the churches of 
Keen 8 10 1 473. Orders 
diet to ag; Pope for the return of the 
5 . to Trent, PI Proteſts againſt the council 
of. Bologna, 4 479. Cauſes a ſyſtem of faith to be 
2 epared for Germany, 4801 Lays it: before the 
diet, 482. The Interim. oppoled, 489. And fe- 
; 2 the Imperial cities, 490. Reduces the city 
to * * e kana 


violence 
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violence at Ulm, 15. Carries the Elector and Land- 
grave with him into the Low-Countries, 494. Pro- 
<ures his ſon Philip to be recognized by the States of 
the Netherlands, 490. Eſtabliſhes the Interim 
there, 497. Reaſſembles the diet at Augſburg, 
under the influence of his Spaniſh troops, IV. 10. 
The city of Magdeburg refuſes to admit the Interim, 
and prepares for reſiſtance, 20. Appoints Maurice 
Elector of Saxony to reduce it, 21. Promiſes to 
protect the Proteſtants at the council of Trent, 23. 

_ Arbitrarily releaſes Maurice and the Elector of 
Brandenburg, from their engagements to the Land- 
grave for the recovery of his liberty, 24. Endea- 
vours to ſecure the £ tries for his ſon Philip, 26. 
His brother Ferdinand refuſes to reſign bis preten- 
ons, 27. Beſieges Parma, but is repulſed; 36. 
Proceeds rigorouſly againſt the Proteſtants, 38. 
Endeavours to ſupport the council of Trent, 39. 
Puts Magdeburg under the ban of the Empire, 40. 
Abſolves the city, 46. Is involvecin diſputes be- 
twieen the council and the Proteſtant deputies, con- 
Lerning their ſafe; conduct, 49. Begins to ſuſpect 
Maurice of Saxony, 66. Citcain ances which 
contributed to deceive him with regard to Maurice, 
68. Maurice takes the field againſt him, 50. 
Maurice ſeconded by Henry II. of France, 72 His 


diſtreſs and conſternation, 73. An ineffectual nego- 


_ Ciation with Maurice, 75. Flies from Inſpruck, 
380. Releaſes the Elector of Saxony, 82. Is ſoli- 
Cited to ſatisfy the demands of Maurice, 9t. His 
preſent difhculties,' 93. Refuſes any direct compli- 
ànce with: the demands of Maurice, 95. Is diſpoſed 
to yield by the progreſs of Maurice's operations, 2. 
Makes a peace with Maurice at Paſſau, 101. Re- 
flections on this treaty, 103. Turns his arms 
againſt France, 112. Lays ſiege to Metz, 116. 
Is joined by Albert of Brandenburg, 117. His army 
diſtreſſed by the vigilance of the Duke of Guile, 
119. | Raiſes the ſiege and retires in à ſhattered 
condition, 122. Coſmo di Medici aſſerts his inde- 


— pendeney"againſt him, 124,” Siena tevolts againſt 


him, 
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| him, 124. Is dejected at his bad ſucceſs, 188. Takes 
Terrouane, and demoliſhes it, 138. Takes Heſden, 
1b. © Propoſes his ſon Philip as a huſband to Mar 
Queen of England, 155. The articles of the mar- 
ridge, 157. © Marches to oppoſe the French opera- 
tions, 157. Is defeated by Henry, 168 Invades 
Picardy, 169. Grants Siena, ſubdued by Coſmo di 
Medici, to his ſon Philip, 181. A diet at Augſburg 
opened by Ferdinand, 191. Leaves the interior 
adminiſtration of Germany to Ferdinand, 196. 
Applies again to Ferdinand to reſign his pretenſions 
of ſucceſſion to Philip, but is refuſed, 197. Receſs 
pf the diet of Augſburg on the ſubject of religion, 
200. A treaty concluded between Pope Paul IV. 
and Henry II. of France againſt him, 223. Refigns 
his hereditary dominians to his ſan Philip, ib. His 
maotives for retirement, 224. Had long meditated 
this reſignation, 229. The ceremony of this deed, 
22. His ſpeech. on this occaſion, 231. Reſigns 
alſd the dominions of Spain, 235. His intended 
retirement into Spain retarded, 236. A truce ſor 
ſive years concluded with France, 239. Endeavours 
in vain to ſecure the Imperial crown for Philip, 254. 
Reſigns the Imperial crown to Ferdinand, 285. 
Sets out for Spain, 256, His arrival and reception 
in Spain, 257. Is diſtreſſed by his ſon's, ungrateful- 
neglect in paying, his penſion, 258. Fixes his retreat 
im the monaſtery of St. Juſtus in Plazengia, ib. The 
ſituation of this monaſtery, and his apartments, 
deſcribed, 259. Contraſt between the conduct of 
Cnarles and the Pope, 260; His manner of life in 
his retreat, 311. His death precipitated by his 
mbnaſtick ſeverities, 315. Celebrates. his own fune- 
ral, 15. Dies, 316. His character, 317 A re- 
view of the ſtate of Europe during his reign, 337. 
His ac ulſitions to the crown of Spain, £341 hott”! 
Chateau” Cambreſis, the conferences for peace between 
Philip I: of Spain, and fic Fact France, te- 
moved thither from Cercamp, IV. 326. The peace 
retarded by the demand of abend of England for 
 reſtitution'of Calais, 327. Particularg of the treaty. | 


ligned 


f N D E X. 
* there between England and France, 329. Terme 
of the pacification between Philip and Henry, 332. | 
cee to, nuneĩo from the Pope to the diet at Nurem- WY 
bdurgh, his inſtructions, II. 296. Oppoſes the .afe 1 
- -fembling a general council, 298. =_ 
Chic urs, il iam de Croy, lord of, appointed by * 
-- Maximilian" to fu e r1r the edicktion- of his TL." 
grandſon Charles II. 29. Adrian of. Utrecht made e 
breroptor under him, 30 His direction of the #2: 
ſtadies of Charles, 32. His avarice corrupts the rag 
- Flemiſh court of Charles, 52. Negociates a, peace 1 4 
- with France, 55 Endeavour to prevent an inter- 1 
view between Ubarles and Ximenes, 57. , Attends 
Charles to Spain, 58. His aſcendancy over Charles, 
63. lis extortions, 64. His death and the ſup⸗ 
poſed cauſes of it, 190. in 
Chriftians," primitive, why averſe co the principles, of 
toleration, IV. 2022 
Clement VII. *Pope, his eleckion II. 283. * e N 
racter, ih. Grants Cardinal Welles 2. legatine Tg iN 
commiſſion in England for life, 284. Refuſes to 117 
accede to the league againſt Francis, 288. Labours 169 7 i 
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to aceommodate the differences between the 2 
tending parties, 1b. His proceedings with reg; 


|  the''reformers, 303. Concludes a treaty o 765 
trality with Francis, 319. Enters into 21 MT 
with Oharles after the battle of Pavia, and 6 | 
the conſequences of it, 335. Joins in an alliance 10 13 
with 3 Sforzu, and the Venetians, againſt the ee 

379. Abſolves F rancis from his oath to Fee 


ohbſetve the treaty of Madrid, 380. Cardinal Co- | 

lonna ines Rome, and inveſts him in the caſtle of 5 1 11 
St. Angelo; 399. Is forted to an accommodation 155 
with the Irache, ib. His reyenge againſt the 4 5 
Colonna family, 7 Invades Naples, il. His 
territories int aded by n and his — 8 7 * 

on the occaſion, 307 Concludes à treaty with 


Lannoy viceroy of Nl 398. His eee 
on — motions towards Rome, 49a. Rome 


taken, and himſelf belieged in the caſtle of St. An- * 
Selen gos. Surrenders himſelf prifoner, 407. The 
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Florentines revolt againſt him, III. 4. Pays 
Charles a ranſom for his liberty, with other ſtipula- 


tions, 10. Makes his eſcape from confinement, 


11. Writes a letter of thanks to Lautrec, ib. Is 
jealous of the intentions of Francis, and negociates 
with Charles, 19. His motives and ſteps towards 


an accommodation, 29. Concludes à ſeparate 


treaty with Charles, 31. His interview with the 
Emperor at Bologna, 40. Crowns Charles, King 
of 3 and Emperor of the Romans, 43. 
His repreſentations to the Emperor againſt calling a 
neral council, 48. H.s another interview with 
arles at Bologna, and the difficulties raiſed by 
him to the calling a general council, 64. Agrees 
to a league of the Italian States for the peace of 
3 66. His interview. and treaty with Francis, 
Marries Catharine di Medici to the Duke of 

© xt ib, His protraction of the affair of the 
divorce ſolicited by Henry VIII. 12. Reverſes 


Cranmer's ſentence: of divorce, under penalty of 
_excommunication,':7 3. Henry renounces his fu- 


Pp „ ib. His e- 74. mmer mo 
ontificate, 75. 


Clergy, Romiſh, Ale, on the Aae — of, * 


how they contributed to the progreſs of the Refor- 
mation, II. 150. The facility with which they 


obtained pardons, 1542. Their uſurpations in Ger- 
many, during the diſputes concerning inveſtitures, 
155. Tbeir other o 


pportunities of aggtandizing 


themſelves there, 156. Their perſonal immunities, 
157. Their encroachments on the laity, 158. 
The dreadful effects of ſpiritual cenſures, 85. 
Their devices to ſecure their uſurpations, 160. The 


united effect of all theſe ci 


ces, 166. Op- 
poſe the advancement of lear 


g in Germany, 171. 


Cleves, inraded and over · rum by the Emperor Bhalles 


V. III. 269. Cruel treatment of Dureny ib. Hu- 
miliating ſubmiſſion of the Duke, iz. 


Cnipperdoling, a leader of the Anabaptiſts at Munter, 


eden of, III. NEB 15 17 ae, Nt 
"Cognac, 


- * 240. 24 
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Cognac, an alliance formed there againſt Charles V. 
by the Pope, the Venetians, the Duke of Milan, 
and Francis I. II. 379. 

Coligni, admiral, governor of Picardy, defends St. 
Quintin againſt, the Spaniſh general Emmanuel 

Phillibert Duke of Sandy, IV. 270. His brother 
I) Andelot defeated in an endeavour: to join the gar- 
riſon, 272. But D*Andelot enters the town, 273. 
His character, 278. The town taken by aſſault, 
and himſelf —— priſoner, 279. 1 

Cologne, Ferdinand King of Hun y und | Bohemia, 

brother to the Emperor Charles V. elected King of 
the Romans by the — of Electors there, III. 57. 

—— Herman, Count de Wied, archbiſhop - and 
elector of, inclines to the Reformation, and is op- 
poſed by his canons, who appeal to the Emperor 
and Pope, III. 316. Is deprived and excommuni- 

coated, 344. Reſigns, 396. | 

Colanna, Cardinal Pompeo, his character, and wry 
ſhip with Pope Clement VII. II. 388. Seizes 
Rome, and inveſts the Pope in the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, 389. Is degraded, and the reſt of the fa- 
mily excommunicated by the Pope, 394. Is pre- 
vailed on by the Pope when priſoner with the Impe- 
rialiſts to ſolicit his —— HL 7: 

Proper, the Italian general, his- character, 
II. 204. Appointed to command the troops in the 

invaſien of Milan, ib. Drives the French out of 
Milan, 208. His army how weakened at the death 
of Pope Lee X. 209. Defeats Marechal de Lau- 

tree, at Bicocca, 213. Reduces Genoa, 216. 

Ide bad ſtate of his troops when the French invade 
Milan, 281. Is enabled to defend the oity by the 
ill conduct of Bonnevit the French , 
282. Dies, and is ſucceeded by Lannoy, 289. 

Canchidlis, an gentleman, employed by Fer- 

dinand of Aragon, to obtain Joanna's conſent to 


his * of Caſtile, II. 12. Thron into a 


dungeon by the Archduke Philip, i. 
Conſeſſion of ee, drawn up by Mielansthen, 


U, 51. 
Conſtance, 
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Con = the privile 2 17 of that city taken away Fan the 
ry ain to the , 
11 


Corſair atrs Ad. Barbary, an account of e. in. 97. 

Algiers. Barbareſſa. 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's 
title to the crown, II. 4. Not allowed to aſſemble 
in the name of Charles V. 66. Their oppoſition to 
his defires, 156. Is prevailed on by the Emperor to 
recognize his ſon Philip as fucceiies to that aten, 

III. 261. See Spain. KH ee 

Cortes of Caſtile, acknowledges the Archduke Philip 5 
title to the crown, II. 4. Is prevailed on to ac- 

. knowledge Ferdinand regent, according to Iſabella” x 

Will, 9. Acknowledges regen lip and . King and 

een of Caſtile, * their on Charles, Prince of 

rias, 19. Declares Charles King, and votes 

him a free gift, 62. Summoned by Charles to meet 

at Compoſtella in Galicia, 92. 2 uk pro- 
_ ceedings thereupon, 93. A donative voted, 95. 


L Loſes all its influence by the diſſulution of the Holy 


Junta, 262. Its backwardneſs to grant ſupplies for 
the Emperor's wars in Italy, Neſuſes his 
preſſing ſolieitations for a ſupply, l., 9. Aſſembled 
at Toledo to grant ſupplies to the Emperor, 182. 
The remonſtrances of, ib. The ancient conſtitu- 


tion of, ſubverted by Charles, — See 9 72 
of Valencia, prevailed on by the Emperor 


I — V. to acknowledge his ſon 3 


to that — III. 261. See Spain. 


Cortona, Cardinal di, governor of Florence for the 


Pope, expelled by the Blorentines, on the Nepe $ 
q captivity, III. 4 ret 29 ern 11 
Coſmo di Medici. See Mad Lit dns, >. 
er archbiſhop of — ey annuls. the mar- 
of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Atagon, 
en was refuſed to Henry by the Pope, III. 72. 
His ſentence reverſed by) the Pope, 53 


Or: ys peat of} lbeſtwelih he Emperor and . 


88 / 10 JEN} drab 2 Pe a, 775 1 
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it Ab- 1818 Cray, 


ads INDEX 


Oz; William wm nephew to ohen, made arch- 
l of Toledo, by Charles V II. 65. Dies, 
2 os * 10 | 1 b 
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D' Albert, John, expelled from his ue, of Navarre 
dy Ferdinand of — II. 26. Invades Navarre, 
but is defeated by Cardinal Ximenes, 50. 
D' Alembert, M. his eee the order of Je- 
ſuits, III. 218. Notre. 
D' Andelst, brother to Coligni, is defeated by the 
Duke of Saxony in an endeavour. to, ſuccour St. 
Quintin, IV. 272. But enters the town with, the 
fugitives, 273. The town taken by aflault, 279. 
Dauphin of France, eldeſt ſon of F rancis I. is delivered 
"up with the Duke of Orleans, to the Emperor 
Charles V. in exchange for his father, as hoſtage 
pot the perfomance of the treaty of Madrid, 
362. His death imputed to poiſon, III. 1 51. he 
moſt probable cauſe of it, 152. 
ne Duke of Orleans, ſecond ſon of Francis I. 
commands an armyand invades Spain, III. 258. Is 
forced to abandon the ſiege of Perpignan, 259. Is 
diſſatisfied at the peace of Creſpy, 30. Makes a 
ſecret proteſtation againſt it, 308. 
of France, ſon of Henry II, contracted to 
Mary the young Queen of Scotland, III. 475. Is 
married to her, IV. 30. 
Denmart, a ſummary view of the revolutions. in, 
during the ſixteenth} century, III. 371. 
— King ws . the Proteſtant league at 
| Smalkalde, III. ; 
De Retz, 8 1 a hiſtory "of F es 8. con- 
" ſpiracy while à youth, III. 476. Nate. _ 
Diana of Poitiers, miſtreſs to Henry II. of France, 
aſſiſts the Guiſes in perſuading Henry to an alllance 
with Pope Paul IV. againſt the Emperor, IV. 219. 
Induces Henry to break the treaty of Vaucelles, 246. 


* her grand - daughter to one of * $ 
| | ons, 
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ſons, zog. Joins nnn. agalnſt. the 

Guiſes, 4b. 

Doria, . aſſiſts Lautrec in ſubduing Gaba, 
III. 7. Conquers and kills Moncada in a ſea en- 
agement before the harbour of Naples, 18. His 
character, 20. Is diſguſted with the behaviour of 

the French, 21. Revolts to the Emperor, 22. 

Opens to Nap les a communication by ſen, 23. 
Reſcues „A from the French, 25. Keſtores 
the government of, to the | citizens, 26. The 
reſpect paid to his memory, 27. Attends the Em- 
peror Charles in his — expedition againſt 
Algiers, 242. His partial fondneſs fot his kinſman 
Giannetino, 402. His narrow eſcape in Lavagno's 
inſurreQtion, 413. Returns on Lavagno's death, 

and the diſperſion of his party, 416. See Genda 

and Lavagno. ö 

— — Giannetino, his character, III. 402. Is 
murdered by Lavagno's conſpirators, 413. 

Dover, an interview there between Henry VIII. and 
the Emperor Charles V. II. 108. 

Dragut, a corſair, commands the Turkiſh fleet which 
ravages the coaſts of Naples, IV. 128. 

Du Prat, chancellor of France, his character, IL. 277. 

: Commences a law-ſuit againſt Charles Duke of 
Bourbon, for his eſtate, at the inſtigation of Louiſe 
the Nigg mother, . ?—! DÄ 

Duelling, the cuſtom of, how rendered general, UI. 
16. Its influence on manners, ib. 

Duren in Cleves, taken by the Emperor Charles V. 
the inge put to the ants _—_ the town , 
III. Th 
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Eccins, an adverſary ny; Luther holds a publick dis. 


putation with him at Leipſie, on the 3 of the 
papal . II. 137. 


Eccleſiaſtical cenſures of the Romiſh church, the dread- 
ful effects of, II. 159, 8 
Eaclz fiaftical 


IN D E X. 


Eccleſiaſtical Reſervation, in the receſs of the diet of 
Augſburg, remarks on, III. 61. 


Edinburgh, plundered and burnt by the Earl of Hert- 
ford, III. 295. 


Edward VI. of England, his character, IV. 154. 
Egmont, count of, commands the cavalry at the battle 
of St. Quintin, and puts Montmorency's troops to 
flight, IV. 272. Engages Mareſhal de Termes, 
and defeats him by the caſual arrival of an Engliſh 
ſquadron, 303. | Ei | 
Egypt, N and by whom added to the Ottoman Em- 
ire, II. 72. 
Ege ds caſtle of, taken by Maurice of Saxony, 
IV. 78. | | 


E a faction in Geneva ſo termed, an account of, 
III. 126. 99 | 
Elizabeth ſiſter of Mary, her acceſſion to the crown of 
England, IV. 322. Her character, ib. Is addreſſ- 
ed by Philip of Spain, and Henry of France, for 
marriage, ib. Her prudent conduct between them, 
324. How determined againſt Henry, 325. Her 
motives for rejecting Philip, 326. Returns Philip 
an evaſive anſwer, ib. Demands reftitution of 
Calais at the conferences at Chateau Cambreſis, 
327. Eſtabliſhes the Proteſtant religion in Eng- 
and, 328, Treaty between her and Henry ſigned 
at Chateau Cambreſis, 329. | 
Emmantel Phillibert, Duke of Savoy, See Savoy. 
England, 'by what means that kingdom was freed from 
the Papal ſupremacy, and received the doctrines of 
the Reformation, III. 73. Mary, Queen of, mar- 
ried to Prince Philip, fon of the Emperor Charles V. 
contrary to the ſenſe of the nation, IV. 156. The 
marriage ratified by parliament, 160. Is reluQtantly 
engaged by Philip, now King of Spain, in the war 
againſt France, 268. Mary levies money by her 
prerogative, to carry on the war, 269. Calais taken 
by the Duke of Guiſe, 294. Guilnes and Hames 
taken, ib. Death of Mary and acceflion of Eliza- 
. beth, 322. The Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by 
Elizabeth, 328, Treaty with France ſigned at 
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nnn ee ase 
Obateau Cambreſis, 329. Ii inte ſtrength how 
increaſed by the conduct of Henry VIII, 349. Its 
power no longer fruitleſsly waſted on the continent, 
3352. Alteration of its conduct toward Scotland, 
53. . 41 89 inet Hao 3 £44, " 
2 om, the count de, beſieges Carignan, III. 289. 
Deſires of Francis, permiſſion to engage Guaſto, 
290. Defeats Guaſto in a pitched, battle, 291. 
Zram de la Mark, ambaſſadot of Charles V. to th 
diet of Frankfort, his private motives. for thwarting 
the pretenſions of Francis I, of F rance, to the Im-_ 
perial crown, II. 84. Signs the capitulation of the 
Germanick body, on f of Charles, 86. 
Eraſmus, ſome account of, II. 172. Preceded Luther 
in his cenſures againſt the Romiſh church, ib. Con- 
curs with him in his intentions of reformation, 173. 
Motives which checked him in this, ß. 
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Eęeurial, palace of, built by Philip, II. in memory of 
the battle of St. Quintin, IV. 2811. e 
Europe, à ſhort view of the ſtate of, at the death of 
the Emperor Maximilian, II. 69, The contem- 
porary monarchs of, all illuſtrious, at the time of 
Charles V. 112. The method of carrying on war 
in, how improved beyond the practice of earlier 
ages, II. 288. The ſentiments, of, on Charles's 
treatment of the Pope, III. 1. A review of the 17 
of, during the reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
IV. 336. The remarkable change in, at this 
period, 338. How affected by the revolt of Luther 
na gainſt the church of Rome, 355. 
Eutami, King of Algiers, engages Barbaroſſa in his 
{fervice, and is murdered by Rim, II. 98, 9 
Extommunication in the Romiſh church, the original 
inſtitution of, and the uſe made of it, II. 159. 


A n. 1 1 | id Bang 16 2sb aunilitic 9 1 
Farneſe, Alexander, his unanimous election to the 
Papacys III. 24... See Fas! ff... 

— Cardinal, accompanies the troops ſent by the 
Pope to the Emperor, againſt the army of es 
| teſtant 
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teſtant league, III. Returns diſguſted, 

Leads the troops 5 by the Pope's . 

$99 Contributes Try the- ae of Cardinal di 
onte to the Papacy, IV. 6. ' 

Farneſe, — — adden of Pope Paul III. endea- 
vours to {Urpriſe Parma, and enters into treaty with 
the Emperor, IV. 2; 3. Is confirmed in Parma, by 
a Julius, 38. Procures an alliance with France, 35. 
HE attacked by the Imperialiſts, but ſucceſsfully pro- 

by the French, 75, Placentia reſtored tu 
him b by hilip II. of Spain, 2 

Peter Lewis, natural ſon of Pope Paul III. 
— of his father the dutchies of Parma and 
Placentia, III. r His character, 470, 471. Is 
aſſaſſinated, 4 

Ferdinand King of Aragon, how he piquired his king- 
doms, II. 2. Invites his daughter Joanna, and het 

huſband, Philip Archduke of Auſtria, to Spain, 3. 

Becomes jealous of Philip, 4. Carries on his war 

12855 France vigorouſiy, notwithſtanding Philip's 

with Lewis, 6. His Queen Vabella dies, 
ahl eaves him regent of Caſtile, under reſtrictions, 

'8. Reſigus the kingdom of Caſtile, and is acknow- 

tedged Regent by the Cortes, ib. His character, 

9. His maxims of government, odious to the Caſ- 

tiliant, ib. Required by Philip to reſign his regency, 

11+ Joanna” ee of eonſerit procured by him, 

Intercepted by Philip, and herſelf confined, 12. Ts 

deſerted by the Caſtilian” nobility, 15. Determines 

to exclude his daughter from the ſucceſſion by mar- 
rying, A. Marries Germaine de Foix, niece to 

Lewis 

and Philip at Salamanca, by which the regency of 


Caſtile is jointly veſted in them, and Joanna, 15. 


Prevails on Henry VII. of England to detain Philip 

for three months, when driven on that coaſt, 16. 

The Caftilians declare againſt him, ib. Refigns the 

7 5 gency of Caſtile, by treaty, 17. Interview between 
m 


and Philip, ib. Is abſent, at Naples, When 


PHP died, 23. Returns and gains withithe' re- 


Vor. TV" "ny prudent 


I. of France, 14. A treaty between him 
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mother in Buda, but is de 


Ĩſabella, 54. 


1 N e 


prudent adminiſtration, 24. Acquires by diſho- 
nourable means the kingdom of Navarte, 26. How 
de deſtroyed his conſtitution, 27. Endeavours to 
_ . .. diminiſh his grandſon Charles's power, by a will in 
_-.» favour. of Ferdinand, ib. Alters his will in favour 
of Charles, 29. Dies, ib. Review of his admi- 
niſtration, 34. Ximenes appointed by his will, 
regent of Caſtile, until the arrival of Charles V. 


Ferdinand, ſecond ſon of Philip Archduke of Auftria 
born, II, 6. Left regent of Aragon, by his grand- 
father Ferdinand, 27. This; revoked by a ſubſe- 
7. 7 will, by which he obtains only a penſion, 29. 
Diſcontented with his diſappointment, be is taken to 
Ml/[adrid under the eye of Cardinal Ximenes, 39. 
Sent by Charles V. to viſit their grandfather Maxi- 
milian, 65. Is elected King of Hungary and Bo- 

_ .  Hemia, 410. Signs a deed called the gs ib. 
The Emperor endeavours to get him elected King of 
the Romans, III. 55. He is oppoſed. by the Pro- 

| , teſtants, 56. Is crowned King of the Romans, 57. 
Forms a confederacy againſt the Anabaptiſts at Mun- 

ſter, 87. Oppoſes the reſtoration of Ulric Duke of 
Wurtemberg, 91. Recognizes: his title and con- 
dcludes a treaty with him, 92. His kingdom of 

100 N from him by John Zapol Scaepius, 
232. Bekheges mn young ing Stephen and his 
eated by the Turks, 235. 

His mean offers of ſubmiſſion to the Porte, 7b. 
Which are rejected, 237. Courts the favour of the 
Proteſtants, 279. Opens the diet at Worms, 311. 
Requires it to ſubmit to the deciſions of the council 
of Trent, 312. Agrees to pay a tribute to Soly- 
man for Hungary, 346. Encroaches on the liberties 
ok Bohemia, 463. His rigorous treatment of Prague, 
465. Diſarms the Bohemians, ib. Obtains the 
ſovereignty of the city of Conſtance, 497. Invades 
Tranfylvania by invitation of Martinuzzi, IV. 52. 

O Obtains the reſignation of Tranſylvania from Queen 
Orders Martinuzzi to be aſſaſſinated, 

57. Enters into negociation with Maurice on * 


IN PAN. 


, bf the Emperor, 90. His motives for promotin 
the Emperor's agreeing with Maurice, 96. Ifabella 


and her ſon Stephen, recover paſſeion of Tranſyl- 


Fanja, 141. Opens a diet at Augſbur and excites 
© Tuſpicions in the Proteſtants, 192, The Emperor 
leaves the internal adminiſtration of German affairs 
to him, 196. Is again applied to by the Emperor 
to refign his as: ons of ſucceſſion to Philip, but 
_ refuſes, 197. Endeavours therefore to gain the 
_ friendſhip of the diet, 198. Again tefuſes the Em- 
peror's ſolicitations, 254. Charles reſigns the Im- 
Perial crown to him, 255. Aſſembles the college 
of Electors at Frankfort, which acknowledges him 
. of Germany, 296. "The Pope refuſes to 
acknowledge him, 297- 


Fe government, a view of, as it exiſted" in Spain, 


1 

F teſca, Wy of Lavagna. See Lavagna. 

— Jerome, engages in his brother's conſpiracy, 
And fails in ſecuring Andrew Doria, III. 412. His 


imprudent vanity on his brother's death, 414. 
- Shuts himſelf up in a fort on his eſtate, 44175 Is 


a reduced and put to death, 425. 


andert. | See Netherlands. | 7 a 
'lorence, the inhabitants of, ible againſt Pope Cle- 


4 ment VII. on the news of his captivity, and recover 


iF 


* taking militar\ 


their liberty, III. 4. Ate reduced to ſubjection to 
Alexander di Medici, b the Emperor, 43. Alex- 
ander di Medici, Duke of. aſſaſſinated by his kinſman 
"Lorenzo, 166. Come di Medici advanced to the 
_ ſovereignty, 167. Coftho, ſupported by the Emperor, 
defeats the partiſans of Lorenzo, 169. Coſmo aſſerts 


| l independenc 1 on the Emperor, IV. 124. 
Poſe Antonio 


commander in chief of the forces 
in Spain, ordered by Cardinal Adrian to beſiege the 
-_ inſurgents in Se 8 II. 228. Is denied liberty of 

15705 by the inhabitants of Medina 
del Clips.” 1. Re and almoſt” burns the 
- whole town, ib. Is repulſed,” 5h, His houſe at 
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1 * N D E X. 

France, the n of that 1 during the 

205 of the Emperor Charles V. 22 7 344. 14 
Qer of the Weyhe of, 346. The good con 
uendes of the civil wars" in that Kr om tot 

of Europe, 348. 

Hole I. King Fragte, e A peace wy 
Charles V. and the condi tions of the II. 35. 
Setids a fruitleſs embaſfy to Charles for t e reſtitu- 
tion of Navarre" to the youtig King, Alpires 

Ei the Imperial crown at the death of Alimiſtag, 


' Reaſons by which he ſupported his pretenſions, 
| Remarks Orr the er of his ambaſſadors 
8 500 German States, is pretenſions adopted 


by the Venetians, uh Loſes the election, 8 
iſe of the rivalſhip between him and Charles, 9 
-ourts the favour of Cardinal Wolſey, 106. Pro- 

miſes Wolſey his intereſt for the Papacy, 108. Has 

an interview With Henry VIII. of England, 109. 

Wreſtles with Henty, 23 throws bim, 15. Note. 
is advantages over Charles, at the commencement 

of hoſtilities between' them, 184. Condludes an 

_ with the Fope, 188. Iriyades and reduces 

in the name of Henry Albert, ſon of 

| John, is former King, 192. The French driven 
7 the imprudence of L'Eſparre'their general,” 

wh is taken prifoner by the Spaniards, 193. Re- 
takes Mouſon from the Imperialiſts, 197. Invades 
the Low- Countries, but loſes the opportunities of 
ſucceſs by impriidence, 7b. - the demands of 

Charles at the congreſs at Calais, 198. Al gi 

concluded between Charles and Henry VIII. a 

him, 199. His imprudent en Yr vb the 

Marechal de Foix to the government of Milan, 202. 

De Foix attacks Reggio, but is l b the go- 

vernor Guicciardini the hiſtorian,” 203. The Pope 

declares againſt him, ib. His embarra nts on the 
invaſion of Milan, 205. His mother ſeizes the 
money a inted for payment of the Milaneſe troopb, 

206. Milan taken, and the French driven cut, 

205. Les a body "of Swifs, 2, Who nid 

* th i . on 
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INDE X. 


on giving a precipitate battle to the Imperiatifts, 


which is loſt, 214. War declared againſt him by 


the incurſions of the Engliſh, 219. N inyaded 


Henry VIII. 216. His expedients to ſupply his 
treaſury, 217. The plan purſued by him to reſiſt 


by Henry, 4b. The Venetians league with the Empe- 
ror againſt him, 272. To which Pope Adrian accedes, 


ib. His expeditious movement againſt the Milaneſe, 


274. Diſconcerted by the Duke of. Bourbon's con- 


ſpiracy, ib. [Taxes him with betraying his cauſe, 


which Bourbon denies, 279. Bourbon eſcapes. to 


che Milaneſe, 313. Appoints his mother Louiſe 


Italy, and Francis returns, 4b. Appoints the admiral 
onnivet to command againſt the Milaneſe, 280. 


Picardy invaded by the duke of Suffolk, who is driven 
back, 286, Repulſes the invaſion of Guienne and 
Burgundy by Charles, 287. . His ſucceſsful cloſe of 


the campaign, ib. His prudent care to diſappoint 


che Imperialiſts in their invaſion of Provence, 310. 


Aſſembles an army, which cauſes the Imperialiſts to 
retire from Marſeilles, ib. Determines to invade 


regent during his abſence, ib. Enters Milan, and 


takes poſleflion of the city, 314. Adviſed by Bon- 


him by Charles, 339. Is carried to Spain on his 


nivet to beſiege Pavia, 316. His vigorous attacks 
on Pavia, 31. Concludes a treaty of neutrality 


with Pope Clement, 319. His imprudent invaſion 
of Naples, 320. Reſolves by Bonnivet's advice to 
attack Bourbon's army, advanced to the relief of 
Pavia, 323. Is routed at the battle of Pay ia, 324. 
Is taken priſoner, 326. .Is {ent to the Caſtle of | 
Pixazitchitone under the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand 


Alarcon, 327+ . Refuſes the propolitigny made to 


deſite of a perſonal. interview. with Charles, 340. 


oully ill, 350, Ie viſited by Charles, 35 1. Re- 


ſolves to reſign} his, kingdom, 385. Is delivered 
from his captivit 


by the ouy of . Madrid; 357. 


His ſecret proteſtations agai 


3 


. trea 59. Marries the Queen of Portugal, 300. 
| . 110 liberty, 8 7. Dauphin and the D * 
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1 60 and Sforza, againſt Charles, 379 Is ab- 
0 


IN D E X. 
of Orleans delivered up hoſtages to Charles for tho 


performance of the treaty of Madrid, 362. Writes 
letter of n desen to Henty VIII. of Eng- 


y to the Imperial ambaſſadors, 
nters into a league with the Pope, the Ve- 


land, Je, His rep 


ſolved from his oath to obſerve the treaty Madrid, 
380. His behaviour, to the Emperor's ſccond em- 


ball, 785. Is diſpirited by his former ill ſucceſs, 


nters into a treaty with Henry VIII. of 


84. | 
. Foaland againſt the Emperor, III. 2. Succeſſes of 
bis general Lautrec in Italy, 7. His reply to the 
Emperor's overtures, 13. Declares war againſt 


him, and challenges him to ſingle combat, 14. 


Treats Andrew Doria ill, who revolts from him to 
x the Emperor, 22. His army, under Saluces, driven 


out of Italy, 24. His troops in Milan routed, 28. 


His ,endeavours toward an accommodation, 29. 
Terms of the peace of Cambray, concluded by the 
- mediation of his mother Louiſe and Margaret, of 
: Auſtria, 32. Remarks on the ſacrifices made b 


him in this treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 


7 33. Leagues ſecretly with the Proteſtant Princes, 


57. His meaſures to elude the treaty of Cambra 7 


68. His negociations with the Pope, 69. His 
interview and treaty with the Pope, 71. Gives the 
Duke of Orleans in marriage to Catherine di Medici, 
ib. Negociates a treaty with Francis Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, 116. His envoy Merveille executed at 
Milan for murder, 117. Is diſappointed in his 


endeavours to negociate alliances againſt the Em- 


| 1 70 118. Invites Melancthon to Paxis, 119. 
Evidences his zeal, for the Romiſh religion, 120. 


Cauſes of his quarrel with the Duke of Savoy, 123. 


Seizes the Duke's territories, 124. * His pretenſions 
to the dutchy of Milan, on the death of Francis 


Sforza, 130, The Emperot's inveCtive againſt him 


before the Pope in council, 133. 15 invaded b 
_ Charles, 138. His prudent plan of defence, 142. 
Joins the army under Montmorency, 148. Death 
_ of the Dauphin, 150. Obtains à decree of the par- 
N . + SS | 


liament 


IND E X. 


1 Jiament of Paris, againſt the Emperor, 153. Invades 

2 Low Countries, 154. A ſuſpenſion of arms in 

Flanders, and how. negociated, 15 85 A truce in 
eſe tr 


Piedmont, 156. Motives to th uces, 157. 
Concludes, an alliance with Solyman the Wo: 
cent, 158, Negociations for a peace with the Em- 
peror, 160. Concludes a truce for ten years at 
Nice, 162. Reflections on the war, ib. His inter- 
view with Charles, 163. Matries Mary of Guiſe 
to James V. of Scotland, 171. Refuſes the offers 
of the deputies of Ghent, 192. Informs Charles of 
the offer made by them, 193. Grants the Em- 
8 Pere leaye to paſs through France to the Nether- 
lands, 127 His reception of the Emperor, 197. 
Is deceived by the Emperor in reſpect to Milan, 201. KEW: 
His ambaſſador to the Porte, Rincon, murdered; by 321 
the Imperial governor of the Milaneſe, 253. Pre- al 
. pares to reſent the injury, 254. Attacks the Em- A 
peror with five armies, 257. His firſt attempts 794 
rendered abortive, by the imprudence of the Duke 0 
of Orleans, 259. Renew his negociations with N 
Sultan Solyman, 267. Invades the Low Countries, il 
2368. Forces the Emperor to raiſe the, ſiege of - 5:4 
Landrecy, 271. Diſmiſſes Barbaroſſa, 288. Gives "1208 
the count d' Enguien permiſhon to engage Guaſto, hl 
290. Relieves Paris. in danger of being ſurpriſed 3 1 
dy the Emperor, 300. Agrees to a ſeparate peace 1 
with Charles, 301. Henry's, haughty return to his 1 9 
overtures of peace, 307. Death of the Duke of 4 


Aa neceſſity 5 hecking the Emperor's ambitious Was | 
deſigns, 420. Forms a general league againſt him, by" 
b. Dies, 425, His lite and character ſummarily | 1 
_ compated with thoſe of Charles, 426. Conſequences 8 

of his „ £7025 ent ted, Fj 
Francis II. his acceſſion to the crown of F rance, and | : 4,478 

character, IV. 335. W SOR 6, - 
Fe the diet o, afſembled for the Choice of 
_— Emperor at the death of Maximilian, II. 80. | 7 
Names and views of the Electors, ib. The Empire Ft 
offered to Frederick of «Saxony, 81. Who rejects 
* ic Wonne Dd 4 A Kt it, 


- 
_ 


Orleans, 31 97 Peace of Campe, 381. Perceives 
f c 
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it, with his reaſons; 82. - Chooſes Charles V. Em- 
. peror, 85. His Sem e of the Gernanick BU- 
vilrges required and agreed to, 86. City of, em- 
braces the reformed religion, 295. The college of 
Electors aſſembled there by F erdinand, 2 is ac 
knowledged Emperor of Germany, Tv. 296. 
Frederick Duke of Saxony, aſſembles with the other 
Electors at the diet of rankfort, to chooſe an Em- 
peror, II. 60. The Empire offered to him, 82. 
Rejects it, and votes for Charles V. 82. Re ſes 
thi preſents of the Spaniſh ambaffaddrs, 83. is 
diſintereſted behaviour confirmed by the 1 
of hiſtorians, b. Note. Chooſes Martin Luther 
loſophical profeſſor at his univerſity of Wieck, 
120. N Luther in his oppoſition to Wye 


| Protects him againſt Cajetan, 121 

Caules L. — 6 to be ſeized at his W from Joo 
diet of Worms, and conceals him at Mb. 
180. Dies, 374 


Fregaſa, the French a bafador! to Venice, mürdered 
by the Marquis del Guaſto, the Imperial erde 


of the Milaneſe, III. 253. 


go Gorge, a German nobleman, ſome a6. 4 
caunt of he join the army of FI, A. 399+ 
| 5 1 G8 Fo 
General of the Jokuits: an inquiry into his 8 a 5 
deſpotick authority, III. 208. 
8 wo — o its revolt againſt the Duke ON 
„ III. 125. 
cee by Tautret. the F rench general, III. 2 
The French endeavour to prej udice its Trade i in 77 
of Savona, 21. I reſcued the French 
drew Doria, 25, The government of, fe ATP 
the diſintereſtedneſs of Doria, 26. The honour pai 
- Doria's * 27; Is viſited by. the fm 
A ſcheme formed to oyerturu” the conſtitu- 
den uf OO ine WELD Agne, 404- 
| aſſembics his adherents, 408 he oonſpi rators . .. 


ſally forth e 0 Ara, Deputics 
ST dats wit 


\ rowned, Iu 
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INDEX. 
drowned, 47. Abe inſurreRion 2 by theim- 
is 


prudence 4 rother Jerome Fieſco, ib, The 


0 N ALS: eee reduced and 
put to death, 
Germanada, an 


lation in Valencia, 10 tetmed, on 


what occaſion formed, II. 263. Refuſe to lay 


down their arms, ib. Their reſeutment levelled at 
the nobility, who taiſe an army againſt them, 264. 
Defeat the 2 in ſeveral actions, 265. iVyt are 
royted and diſ rſed by them, 6. 

„N — death of the Empe For Mazi- 


2 of pe I. 69. "Charles V. of Spain, and nd e I. 


of France, form pretenſions to the Imperial crown, 


71. Their reſpective reaſons offered in favour of 
their claims, 72, 73- Views and intereſts of the 
.other L ERropean tates in relation to the competitors, 
FE 1 BEL of England, adyances a claim, 76. 
ut is WH ouraged from proſecuting it, 77. How: 
the Papacy was Tikely to be affected in the e of 
an Emperor, 78, Advice of Pope Leo X. to the 
German Princes, ib. Opening of the diet at Frankfort, 
Bo. In whom the election of an Emperor is veſted, 1b. 
iews of the Electors, ib. The Empire offered to Fre- 


derick of Saxony, 81. Who rejects it, and his reaſons, 
ib. Charles V. choſen, 85. The capitulation of the 


e confirmed by him, 85. Charles 
5 out for, 96. Charles crowned at Aix-la-Cha- 
pel le, 111, Commencement of the Reformation 
\ Luther, 11 Treatment of the 

| bl of excommunication pub bliſhed againſt Luther, "IR. 
Lhe uſurpations of the clergy there, 1 * 


by M artin 


| the th concern inveſtitures, 155 
dach b ga Fanden. 16 161. * oe 
of, nominated 7 yt 

. of the Emp! rors 1 reſtraining this power of the 
ae, ineffeQual, 2363... The great progreſs of 
eh dorines j IN, 295... Grievances 6 the 


Inſurrection in Suabia, 365. The 
0 4 7 Wader bi 366 5 6g inſurrec- 


ib, He houſe of Auftria became fo for- 
"oy Ha tout midable 


the Pope, 162. 1 The n ads 


ther inſuxre ion in Thurin- 
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INDE X. 


midable in, 411. Proceedings relicing to the Re- 
formation there, ib. Great progreſs of the Re- 
formation there, III. 44. Ferdinand King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, brother to Charles V. elected 
King of the Romans, 57. The Proteſtant religion 
eſtabliſhed in Saxony, 179. The Proteſtant religion 
eſtabliſhed in the Palatinate, 323. The league of 
Smalkalde raife an army againſt the 1 303: 
Are put under the ban of the Empire, he 
Proteſtant army diſperſed, 391. The 15 en- 
forced by the Emperor, 492. Maurice of Saxony 
raiſes an army, and declares in favour of the Pro- 
teſtants, IV. 71. Maurice favoured. even by the 
Catholick princes, and why, Treaty of Paſ- 
ſau, between the Emperor Md 1 Maurice of Saxony, 
102. 27 between the Emperor and Henry of 
France, 239. Charles reſigns the Imperial crown 
to his . 8 r Ferdinand, 250. 
Ghent, an inſurtection there, I. 186. The en- 


ſfions of the citizens, 187. Form à confederacy 
A gainſt the Queen-dowager of Hun ry, their go- 


verneſs, 188. Their deputies to the Emperor, how 
treated by him, 15. Offer to ſubmit to F rance, bg. 
Is reduced by Charles, 199. 
Ghibeline faction, in Italy; a view of, II. 387% 
Giron, Don Pedro de, appointed to the command of 
the army of the Holy Junta, II. 245. . his 
 commilhon, and Padilla replaced, 28. 
ny is Africa, taken by the Emperor Charles v. 
Gonzaga, LY Invperia? governor of Milan, procures 
Cardinal Farneſe to be aſſaſſinated, and takes poſſeſſion 


LON 


of Placentia for the Emperor, III. A Prepares to 


ſeize Parma, IV. 32. Is re ulſed by e 36. 
Ceuffer, ſent by Francis I. King of * 1 
Clate a peace with Charles V. II. 55. 

Granville, Cardinal, his artifice to prevail on this count 
e Sancerre to ſurrender St. Difiere to the Emperor, 
It. Ms Endeavours to lull the Proteſtants into 
ſeduri with tegard to the Emperor's conduct to- 
Ward them, 332. Is commiſfioned by Philip te ad- 


. dreſs 


IX DUE X. 
dreſs the aſſembly at the Empetor's reſignation of his 
hereditary dominions, IV. 434. 
Gravelints, an interview there between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Henry VIII. of England, II. 110. 
Gropper, canon of Cologne, is appointed a manager of 
the Proteſtant and Catholick conferences before the 
diet at Ratiſbon, HI. 227. Writes a treatiſe to 
compoſe the differences between them, ib. The 
ſentiments of both parties on this work, 228. 
Granada, archbiſhop of, preſident of the council of 
Caſtile, his imprudent advice to Cardinal Adrian, 
relating to the inſurrection in Segovia, II. 227 
Guaſto, the Marquis del, appointed goyernor of Milan, 
by the Emperor, III. 149. Procures Rincon the 
French ambaſſador n Parts: to be murdered on 
his journey thither, 253. Defends Carignan againſt 
the French, 289. Defeated by d'Enguien in a pitched 
battle, 29 EE 96 Eo 


Guicciardini, his account of the publication of Indul- 


/gences contradicted, II. 125. Defends Reggio againſt 
the French, 203. Repulſes an attack upon Parma, 


8 with Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 398. _ 
wiſe, Francis of Lorrain, Duke of, is made governor 
of M 


G 
ch r, ib. Prepares to defend it againſt the Em- 


peror, ib. His brother d'Aumale taken priſoner by 


the Imperialiſts, 118. The Emperor raiſes the ſiege, 
122. His humane treatment of the diſtreſſed and 


ſick Germans left behind, 123. Perſuades Henry to 


an alliance with Pope Paul IV. 219, Marches with 
troops into Italy, 261. Is unable to effect any thing, 
262. Is recalled from Italy after the defeat of St. 
Quintin, 284. His reception in France, 289. 
Takes the field againſt Philip, ib. Inveſts and 
takes Calais from the Engliſh, 294. Takes alſo 
Guiſnes and Hames, ib. Takes Thionville in Lux- 
e 
Guiſe, Mary of, married to James V. of Scotland, III. 


171. Fruſtrates the intended marriage between her 


daughter Mary, and prince Edward of England, 287. 


Gurk, 


by the French, 210. His ſentiments. of the Pope's 


tz by Henry II. of France, IV. 113. His 
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Hamburgh, whe! of, embraces the rakes relis ion, 


- © TINGS: 
Haro, the conde de, a appointed to command the 57 


of the Caſtitian nobles againſt the Boly Junta, 1 
247. Attacks Tordefillas, and ge fleſhon of 
ucen Joanna, ib. Routs the army Il avs 99 Tanks, 
and takes Padilla priſoner, who is executed, 256. 
Haſren Aga, deputy governor o Algiers, his pfracies 
againſt the Chriſtian ſtates, III. 2 9895 By beieged in 
Algiers by the Emperor Charles Makes a 
fucceſeful fly, 245, The Kade Forced by | bad 
weather to return back again, 248. 
Hayradin, a 'potter's ſon of Fel, commences pirate, 
III. 97. See N N op 
Heathens, ancient, why the principles of t tolera- 
tion were generally admitted among them, IV. 202. 
Helib, vice-chancellor to Charles V. attends the Pope's 
nuncio to Smalkalde, III. 174. Forms a Catholick 
league in oppoſition to the Proteſtant one, 177. 
Henry 11. King of France, his motives for declining an 
ade with Pope Paul III. againſt the Emperors 
111.4 475; Procures for dengel ce With Eng- 
land, IV. 34. The young N lary contracted 
to the Dauphin, and ſent to France for education, 
ib. Enters into an alliance with Octavio Farneſ 
Duke of Parma he 35. Proteſts againſt the council 
of Trent, 30. akes a'liance with Maurice Elec- 
tor of Saxony, 60. Seconds the o ee of Mau- 
rice, 73. Hy. 15 marches and ſeizes Meta, FLA 
Attempts to iſe Sttaſburgb, 36. 'Is ſtrongly 
Lell to ee Ie it, N. . 88. be Ein. 
"IO peror 


: 


" 


Henry VI 


* 


INDE X. 


the 


e, Philip of Spain, 164. 
The progreſs of his arms againſt the Emperor, 166. 
Engages Charles, 168. Retires, ib. Coſmo di 
Medici, Duke of Florence, makes war againſt him, 
171. Appoints Peter Strozzi commander of his 


army in Italy, 173. Strozzi defeated, 176. Siena 


taken, 178. Pope Paul IV. makes overtures to an 
alliance with him againſt the Emperor, 217. Mont- 
morency's arguments againft this alliance, ib. Is 
perſuaded by the Guiſes to accept it, 218, Sends 
the Cardinal of Lorrain with powers to conclude it, 
219. The Pope ſigns the treaty, 223. A truce for 


five years concluded with the Emperor, 239. Is 


exhorted by, Cardinal Caraffa, to break the truce, 
243, l abſolved from bis oath, and concludes a 
new treaty with the Pope, 246. Sends the Duke of 
Guiſe into Italy, 264. The Conſtable Montmo- 
rency defeated and taken sg at St. Quintin, 273. 
Hetiry prepares for the defence of Paris, 276. St. 
Quintin taken by affault, 279. Collects his troops 
and negociates for aſſiſtance, 75. His kind reception 
of the Duke of Guiſe, 289. Calais taken by 
Guiſe, 294. Impowers Montmorency to negociate 
a peace with Philip, 309. Honours Rim highly on 
his return to France, 310. Writes to Queen Eli- 
zabeth with propoſals of marriage, 323. How he 


failed, in his ſuit, 324. His daughter married to 
Philip, and his fiſter to the Duke of Savoy, 331. 
Terms of the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, 332. 


The marriage of his ſiſter and daughter celebrated 
omp, 334. His death, 7b, 


Wis og ES - | l 
Henry II. of England, detains the archduke Philip 


d his ducheſs when, driven on his coaſt, three 
mont 5 at the inſtigation of Ferdinand, I. 16. 


many to propo le nis G $3971 
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Tr phuparys for war againſt him, 112. Inſtigates 
urks to invade Naples, 127. Terrouane taken 
and demoliſhed by Charles, 138. Heſdin taken, ib. 
Leads an army into the Low-Countries againſt 
Charles, 139. Endeavours to obſtruct the marriage 
of Mary f E 


L. of England, ſends an ambaſſador to Ger- | 
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his divoree from Catharine of Aragon, 35. 


2 1. N- D E X. 


II, 77. Is diſcouraged: from. his, pretenſions, and 
.. takes no part with the other competitors, 5. His 

perſonal character and political influence in Europe, 
102. Entirely guided by Cardinal Wolſey, 104. 
; Receives a viſit from the Emperor Charles V. 108. 
Goes over to France to viſit Francis, 109, Wreſtles 
with Francis, and is thrown, by him, ib. Note, Has 


another interview with Charles at Gravelines, 110. 
Cbarles offers to ſubmit his differences with Francis 


4 


to his arbitration, 111. Publiſhes a treatiſe on the 


Seven Sacraments, againſt Martin Luther, 182. 


Obtains of the Pope the title of Defender o the Faith, 
183. Takes part with Charles again Francis, 
185. Sends Wolſey to negociate an accommodation 
between n and Franeis, 197. Concludes 
a league With Charles againſt Francis, 199. His 
avowed reaſons. for this treaty, ib. His private mo- 
tives, 200. Declares war againſt Francis, 216. Is 
viſited by Charles, 217. ARES deſcents upon the 


: 


_ coaſt of France, 218. Advances with an army into 
Picardy, 219. Obliged to retire, by the Duke de 


| Vendome, ib. Enters into a treaty with the Em- 
peror and Charles Duke of Bourbon, 277. How 
he raiſed ſupplies. for his wars beyond the grants of 

| his parliament, 286, Sends the Dike of Suffolk to 
, invade Picardy, who penetrates almoſt to Paris, but 
is driven back, 287. Engages to aſſiſt Charles in 
an invaſſon of Provence, 308, Cauſes of his not 
ſupporting the Imperialiſts, 311. .Effefs of the 
battle of Pavia, and captivity of Franeis, on him, 
331. Paxticulars of his embaſſy to Charles, 333. 
1 ant Fs a defenſive alliance with France, 341. 
Is declared Protector of the league of Cognac againſt 
the Emperor, 379. His motives for Afhſting the 


p = 4 - - 
C o 
: 


Pope againſt the: Emperor, III. 2, Enters. into a 


league with Francis, and renounces the Engliſh 
 «, claim, to. the, crown. of France, 4; Declares war 


= 
: 


11 ene Emperor, 14. Concludes a truce with 


the governeſs of the Low- Countries, 20. Projects 


Id 0 
Otives 


fich Mithheld the Pope from granting it, 3. Ac- 
11 Wh 


: quieſces 


"” 


IN D E X. 


quieſces in the peace of Cambray, 38. Sends a ſup- 
ply of money to the Proteſtant Teague in Germany, 
59. Procures his marriage to be annulled by Cran- 
mer archbiſhop of ChaniiDuary. 3, 'The divorce 


.. reverſed by the Pope under penalty of excommuni- 
cation, 73. Renounces the Papal ſupremacy, ib. 
Refuſes to acknowledge any council called by the 


Pope, 94. Oppoſes James V. of Scotland mar- 
rying | ary of Guiſe, 171. His diſguſts with 
ancis an 


r 


Charles, 265. Invades France and inveſts Bou- 
logne, 296. Refuſes the Emperor's plan of opera- 


1 


1 


8 


l 


9 8 


— 
. 


- to. Maurice | 
the 7 5 diſperſe, 391. Is reduced to accept harſh 
terms fro 


tions, 300. Is deſerted by the Emperor, 306. 
Takes Boulogne, 16. His haughty propoſals to Fran- 


eis, 307. Peace of Campe, 361. Is ſucceeded by 
bis ſon Edward VI. 422. A review of his policy, 


„IV. 249. Pic l 
Hertford, earl of, plunders and burns Edinburgh, III. 
2095. Joins Henry after, in his invaſions of France, 


Heſſe, the Landgrave of, procures the reſtoration of 
dis kinſman, Ulrie Duke of Wa III. gr. 
| 


| 5 ih 


His views compared with thoſe. of the Elector of 


Saxony, 329. The Emperor's deceitful profeſſions 


to him, 341. ga the apprehenſions of the Pro- 
teſtant league with regard to the Emperor, ib. Is 


appointed joint commander of the army of the league 
with the Elector of Saxony, 371. Their charac- 
ters compared, ib. Urges an attack of the Empe- 


Tor, but is x 7 97 by the 8 376. His letter 
7. 


uke of Saxony, 387. The army of 


m Charles, 450. His humiliating reception 


by the Emperor, 454. Is detained in confinement, 
456. His offers of ſubmiſſion lighted by the Em- 
\........ etor,. 490. Is carried by the Emperor with him 


into the Netherlands, 494. Renew his endeavours 


ber liberty, IV. 25, Charles teleaſes arbitrarily the 
F - .- Eleor 'of Brandenburg, and Maurice, from their 


engagements 


and intercourſe with the Emperor, ib. Con- 
| cludes a league with Charles, 263. Makes war 
with Scotland, 264. Particulars of his treaty with 
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* engagenients't to him, 1b. Obitatus His 1ibe 
. ow of Pal 85 1 2 Pe by the Queen of 
ut the ror, * 1 
es of his n on him, 45. 5%, * ** 
Henuterns, his account of Lewis X Il. 3 to chntra- 
dict the relations given by Beltay and other French 
4 1 of the OY! of Charles V. II. 30. Mete. 


4 197177 


S Junta. 
Hel Fire A. gainſt che Empe erbt Chatles V. formed 
at Se! 1 7 the proton of Henry VIII. of 


Mr, i 


and, II 
E STR of Calbos! FT: N14] 


with his | diet Hayrs ydin, ! iy 710 
Hunga is invaded b n incent, ni oh 

its Kid 7 Hog ſocceſſes, 
away, ib." The 


Lewis IL. killed N. 
"al a, number of prifoners I. 2 7 5 
archduke Ferdinand elected King of, tog Pater 
© Bohemia, 4x0. John Zapol Scaepis wreſts it from 
F erdinand, 232. Stephen ſucceeds on the death'of 
dis father John, 47 Is rteacherouſly ferzed- 
e 236, See dlelln, and A Martinuzzi. "i 


SEL "4 


fry 


enn 4 5444 $5IIG3 1 b. 10 1 11 186423 
Trane 


1100 * 1 7 


Fames v. of Scgtland, levies tro r 
Provence, but his intention fre ſtratedd, III. 
His negoctations for marriage with Fraticis's dim 

ter, ib. Marties Mary of Guiſe; 177. Dies, * 
© leaves Mary h Kis Infant daughter dtex to ſucecedhim, 164. 
See Mary. e Mio boillab zi bas 

70 efurts, the” order 'of, by whony” founded, ; Wn. 
Character of that order, 1b. Character of Ignatio 
Loyola cheir founder, II. 20. Phe'order con- 
firmed by the Pope, 205. An examination into the 

conſtitution of the order, 206. "Offee and power of 

_ their general, 208. The rapid progreſs of che or- 
der, 212, ngage in trade,” and eſtabliſh an empire 
in South America, 214. Bad teridency of the order, 
216. Are reſponſible for moſt of the permetese 
beo of Popery ſince their inſtitution; 2771 
3 from their inkution ib Oo 


IN D E X. 


che natives of Paraguay, 219. Their precautions 

5 'for the. SP Fray. of N empire there, 221. 

+ How the 2 mi of their government and inſti- 

tution came to be diſcloſed, 224. Summary of their 

Character, 225. 

W in the Romiſh church, the 8oQtine of, ex- 
lained, II. 115. By whom feſt invented, 116. 
artin Luther SI $f againſt them, 121. Wirites 

 againſtithem to Albert Elector of Mentz, 122. A 

C.-: iſſued in favour. of, 135. The fale of, | Oppoſed 

in Switzerland by Zuingſius, 137. 
Infantade, Duke of, his haughty reſemteythe of a caſual 

Cn on his horſe, III. 185. Is ptotected by the 
nſtable of Caſtile, 7b. 

2 a young domeſtick of Cardinal di i Monte, ab- 

tains his Cardinal's hat, on his election to the Pa- 
pacy, IV. 7 
Interim, a fem, of theology ſo called, prepared by 
order of the Emperor Charles V; for the uſe of 
Germany, III. 481, Is MORON of, both by 
© Proteſtants and Pa piſts, 485. 
Inveſtitures, W of ks Romiſk'el in Ger- 
=o, during the diſputes between the mperors 
opes, concerning, II. 155. 
Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and mother of Charles 


"Fr viſits dean with ber huſband Philip Archduke of 


ia, II. 4. Is lighted py hor UB, » 5. Her 
Character, 5b, Is abruptly left in Spain by her huſ- 


* 
and is delivered of her ſecond ſon Ferdinand, 6. Her 


2 of conſent to her father's regency of Caſtile 


, and herſel{-confined, 12. Made joint 
- regent of Caſtile with Ferdinand and Philip, by the 


Philip, are driven on the coaſt of England and de- 


- tained three months by Henry VII. 16. Acknow- 


\ edged Queen by the N 19. Her tenderneſs to 
her huſband in bis ſickneſs, and extraordinary at- 
tachment to his body when dead, 20. Is incapable 
.of government, 21. Her ſon Charles aſſumes the 


n 40. The acknowledge her ſon 
* Vol. IV. e King, 


ih... Sinks into melancholy on the occaſion, 


» treaty of Salamanca, 15. Sets out for 8 In with 
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IN D E X. 


King, with a reſervation in * Cabocn, 66. Her 
reception of Padilla the chief of the Spaniſh male- 
contents, 233. The holy Junta removed to Tor- 

deſillas, the place of her reſidence; 234. Relapfes 
into her former melancholy, 1b. The proceedin 1. 

of the Holy Junta carried on in het name, 235. 
2 Ss Conde de Haro, 247. Dies, after near 

years confinement, Ma + 54s 0 
John Zapol Scacpius, by the alkſtancesf Satan Saly- 
man, eſtabliſhes himſelf.in thekingdom of Hungary 
III. 2 232." Leaves the kingdom to his ſon Ste] phen, 
233. See Hung arne If 1 ale and Murtinuxxi. 
Iſabella, daughter of John II. of | Caſtile, and ite ot 
Ferdinand King of Aragon, her hiſtory, II. 2. Her 
concern at the archduke Philip's treatment of her. 
daughter Joanna, 5. Her 1 and character, 7. 
Appoints F erdinand regent of Caſtile under reſtrie- 
Freer 11. At (655qÞ 175 

—— dau hier 2o'Sigiſmund, King or Poland; mar- 

ow we Jehan King of Hungary, III. 233. Her cha- 
r, 234. Is treacherouſty carried with her in- 

"ane ſon into [Tranſylvania by Sultan Solyman, 236. 
The government of this province and the education 
of her ſon committed to her jointly with Martinuzzi, 
IV. 51. Is jealous of Martinuzzi's influence, and 
courts the Turks, ib. Is prevailed on to reſign 
Tranſylvania to Ferdinand, 54. Retires to Sile 
ib. Recovers poſſeſſion of T ranſylvania, ' 1414. 
* ra e married to the e Gal, 

” „ V2: - > 70.39K2 £111 Patt * 9916 
Italy, —— of the aebctween Pope Leo X. 
and the Emperor Charles . to, II. 201. The cha- 
tacters of the Italians, Spaniards, and French, con- 
traſted, ib. State of, at the acceſſion of Clement 
VII. to the Papacy, 288. Views of the Italian 
States with reſpect to the Emperor and Francis on 
the expulſion of the French from Genoa and the Mi- 
laneſe, 30% Their apprehenſions on the battle of 
Pavia and eaptivitgof Francis, 334. The principal 
States join in the Holy league againſt the Emperor, 

A 579. Are 9 at the tardineſs * 386. 
view 


* 


* 
* 1 
— 


l * D E X. 
A view Vor che Unſtelige tacho 367. Sentiments 
f rhe States of, on the peace of Cambray, III. 35. 
viſited by the Emperor Oharles, 38. The = 
tives of his moderation toward the . of, 40. 
| league among the States of, formed by Charles, 6 7 
' Placentia bes t6 ORavio- — by Philip 1 
of Spain, I. 283. The inveſtitute of Siena given 


y Philip 80 Colo di Medici, 288. The conſe= 


quence of theſe grants, 66. 
Junta, Holy, a view of the Confederacy ins ainz ſo 
termed, II. 231. The authority of Adrian diſclaimed 


by, 232. Removed to Tordeſillas, where Queen 


3 teſided, 234. Their proceedings carried on 
In "the hame of Joanna, 2353. Receives letters 
| Fro Charles: to lay down their arms, with pro- 
miſes of patdon; 438. Remonſtrance of 
drawn up by, 237. The partieulars of this re- 
monſtrance, 239. Remarks on the ſpirit of it, 
212. Are intimidated from preſenting it to Charles, 
244. Propoſe to deprive Charles of his royalty 
Juring the life of Joanna, ib. Take the Feld, 
245. Character of their army, ib. The Queen 
_ [ſeized by the Conde de Haro, 247. How the y 
5 obtained money to ſupport their army, 249. Lo 
time in negociating with the nobles, 2 50. Propoſe 
to make their peace with Charles at the expence of 
the nobles, 252. Their irreſolute conduct, 253. 
Their army defeated by Haro, and Padilla taken 
priſoner, 255. Padilla executed, 256. His letters 
to his wife, and the city of Toledo, 257+ Fhe 
ruin of the confederacy/ 2 58. 
Julius II. Poſey obſervatl ns on the pontifiate of, Il. 
1 Fa | Nis 
N III. Pope, bis 8 Iv: 6 if) Beftows his 
. Cardinal's hack infamouſly, 7. Is averſe to the call- 
"ing. a council, 9. Summons) one at Drent, 10. 
Aſſerts his &y eee peremptorily in che bull 
Gs it, 22. Repents confirming Octavio Farneſe in 
arma; 32. Requires Octavio to relinquiſh his al- 
Hance with France, 359. Tue manner of his dexch, 
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Lo Cat, a Flemiſh g entlemany dagen Charles 


3 ini ene of Caſtile, 
2 n Ne nN 4 LQ Oi 
Landtag, ſiege of the Emperor Chazles V. HI. 

270. Is ab by him, *. 20 1 Kid 
Laney, Skin teyenuues of Naples, 


the exigences of the Emperor, II. 7 — 55 
ſurtenders himſelf priſoner to him at 
4 Pavia, 326: His diſpoſal of Aer 1 
Delivers him up in puxſuance of the oo 
AS Wie bag, on, 22 
in, as h. in e s ſent am- 
baſſador to. Francis to require his ile of the 
Woe 5+ 382. Coneludes Tuc u Pope, 
te fares! Rea þ the Tmperiahis at Rome, 
Eise the troops" refuſe to obe 12 Ino 
Lind, Don John de, — 9 ⁰ vieeroy of Aragon, on 
dhe departure of Charles V. for Germans! gs. 
| Eorpoles the diſturbances there, 268. 
* John Lewis Fieſco, . count of, hivetiaratter, 
Meditates ſubverting the ny a of 
Cees 104. His preparations, 405. His artful 
thod of Wend his * oo 458. His ex- 
ortation' to chem, 409. His interview with his 
miſt, 410. Sallies forch, 412. Andrew Doria 
eſcapes. 413. 'Deputics ſent to know: his terms, 3+. 
IS drowWned, 41. His ene e ruins their 
deſign, 7b. See Fieſes. - 01 50 BSI 94G 21 C81 
Lautrie, Odet de Foix, matpphal de, the French go- 
' vethor of Milan; his cha II. 20a. Alienates 
ide affections of the Milaneſe from. the French, 15. 
"Inveits R e but is x opulſed-by Guivoikrlini the 
hiſtorian; ene 203 1 Nene 
b dhe Pope bee The inbney for paying bis 
Nel By Louiſe Of Sc; * left by 
bis wils goth, 20% 18 Anyeſt out of the-Mila- 
neſe tettitories, 20% KA new body of Swiſs under 
Din inſiſt on Sixing battle to che linperialiſts; who 
defeat him, 214. The ao him nat. 
80 1 2 . Retires 
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Ketires into France with the reſidue of his troops, 73. 
Delivers up the Dauphin and Duke of Orleans, inex- 
Change for Francis I. as hoſtages for the performance 
of the treaty of Madrid, 262. Is appointed genera- 
liſſimo of the league againſt the Emperor, III. 6. 
His ſucceſſes in Italy, 7. Motives which withheld 


him from ſubduing the \Milaneſe, | 8. Obliges the 


Prin of Ora 


8 to Naples, 17. Blockades 
18 


dy che peſtilence;' 2 i m7 
Learingy the revival ef favourable 26 the reformation 
religion, II. 169. . 
Lait Ante dſputation held mn by Martin ; 
ther, and de, Aire the ane ch W au- 


141 
X. Bose of Rome, 1 his D <p II. 18. . 
9 — — on the election of an Emperor of 


Germany, at the death of 1 * His 
;counſel- to the German Princes, de Genus 
Charte, V. „ tenth of all ecel 
ces in Caſtile, 89. Lays Caſtile under an *. 
dict, hut takes it off, at the inſtance. of Charles, 
ih His conduct on the proſpect: of / wat: between 
{Charles and Francis, 100. Situation of the Papacy 
at bis acceſfion, and his views of policy, 118. His 
Azattention to Martin Luther's controverſy wi withithe 
Daminicans, concerning indulgences, 127. Is in- 
tigated againſt him, and ſummons him to Rome, ib. 
1 Deſires) the Elector of Saxomy not to protect him, 
128. Is prevailed on to permit Luther's doctrines to 
de cnamised in Germany, . Cardin Cajetan 


of In ces, 135. "7 A fuſpenſion of proceedings 
againſt I ther; and: why, 136. Publiſhes a bull of 
excummunication againſt him, 139. | The litical 
vieys of his gondu between Charkes. 
186. Coucludes a treaty wick D 8. 
.-cliides's aleo with Charles, 189... The _ 

- ditions of the treaty with Charles, 15. Its copfe- 
Aquences to Haly, 201. Is difa ppointed in a ſcheme 

formed by Meronè, chancellor of Milan, for attack- 
uk Ee 3 £ ing 
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appointed to try bim, 129. 1flues a:bull in favour 
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Ing that dutchy, 203. Excommunicates Marechal 
de Foix for his attack of Reggio, and declares 
_ "againſt France, 204: Takes a body of-Swifzi into 
pay, ib. The French driven out of the Milaneſe, 
209, le dies, ib. The 43 88 the epnfederacy 
broken by his death, 10. CD PUNaLttt: 
how arre;” Foix de, CS nk the French troops in 
avarre for Henry D' Albert, II. 19. Reduces 
that kingdom, 15. His imprudent progreſs into 
Caſtile, 193. Is taken priſoner by the Spaniards, 
and the French driven out of Navarre, 194. 
Finn father, forms a ſcheme of betraying Metz 
to the Imperialiſts, IV. 185. — 2 ſoldiers 
Y 1 like friars, ib. la detected, 187. 1 mundered 
by his/monks, 16 092 
Le Don, his Lerount of the motives which in- 
ducead the Emperor Charles V. to reſign his _ 
_ © ary dominions, IV. 227. M.. 
Lewis II. King of Hungar 2 and Bohemia, his — 
- ter II. ri Is invad d dilled by Solyman the 
© » Magnificent, * fy 9 aig 
— XII. King of Laer — — — of 'the 
Archduke Philip, for the earldom of Flanders, II. 3. 
Oonecludes a treaty with him, while at war with 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 6. Beſtows his niece, Ger- 
maine de Foix, on Ferdinand, and concludes a 
peace with him, 14. Loſes che confidence of Phi- 
Ap on that occaſion,':29, NVete. Beſtows his eldeſt 
_ daughter, already betrothed ag Charles V. — the 
+ count of Angouleme, ib. 
© Pepin Antonio de, defends Paris — — 
againſt Francis, II. 317. Hi . igorous defence, 318. 
Sallies out at the battle of Pavia, and contributes 
to the defeat of Francis, 325. Is left governor of 
Milan by the Duke of Bourbon, 39. ts the 
forces > hop III. 28. Is appointed 7 — of 
_ - «the Italian league, 67. Directs the operations of the 
10 ee of France, under the Emperor, 138. Dies, 
148. Den e 
0 Ae its Bo to the order of Jeſuits, III. 
e . Ms IOW SOR Lo bent: Acne 


e270 a Forenza 


N D E X. 


Lorenzo di Medici. See Medici. ii 
Touiſe of Savoy, mother of F rancis I of 193 her 
character, II. 205. Her motives for ſeizing the 
money appointed for payment of Marechal Lautrec's 
troops, 206. Cauſe of her averſion to the houſe of 
Bourbon, 275. Her advances toward a marriage 
with Charles Duke of Bourbon, rejected by him, 
0 __ Determines: to ruin him, ih. Inſtigates a 
lau ſuit againſt him for his eſtates, 277 Goes to 
diſſunde Francis from his intended inn aden of the 
Milaneſe, who will not wait for her, 313. Is ap- 
| Pointed regent during his abſence, ih. Her prudent 
conduct on the ae of Pavia, and captivity of her 
| na Francis, 330. Concludes. a defenſiwe alliance 


with Henry VIII. ns - Ratifies the treaty; of Ma- 


did for the recovery of her ſon's liberty, 361. Un- 
| dertakes, with Margaret of Savoy, to accommodate 
the differences, between the Emperor and "Francis, 
III. 30. Articles of the peace of Cambray, 32. 
2 Loyola, Ignatio, commands the caſtle of Pampeluna in 
. Navarre, and is wounded in its defence, II;/192. 
His enthuſiaſtick turn of mind, ib. The founder of 
the ſociety of Jeſuits, ib. Prevail on the Pope to 
eeſtabliſſi the order, III. 205. An examination into 
the conſtitution of the order, 206. Office and power 
of the general, 208. The pie piogroſs of 15 or- 
der, 21a. See Feſuits. "I | 
Lone Cardinal of, perſuades Maney II. ace, 
to ascept the offered alliance with 12 Paul IV. 
and is ſent to Rome to negociate it, IV. 219. His 
F towards the *uchs ls of Va- 
llentinois, 308. e 4 
 Lunenburgh,|L uke of avows. the opinions of Lurher, 
' II. 29 all 4 I * nr 
Tuber, artin, e Poe g stub ofthe opi- 
ions propagated by :himg: An 113.4 Attacks In- 
dulgences, 119. His birth and; education, ib. 
_ . Chiaſen-philoſophical profeſſor, at the univerſity of 
Wittemberg, 120. Inveighs againſt the publiſhers 
of Indulgences, 121. Mrites to Albert Elector of 
* againſt them, 122. Compoſes theſes againſt 
EF) as 1" Indulgences, 
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tichriſt, and burns the bull, 140, 141. Reflec- 


the church of Rome, 145: Particularly 
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IN D E X. 
. ih als pooreſt the Aug 


Is 5 
btains of. 


; peremptory ordet of Cajetan, / to. retract hi = 
2 130. e and ap- 
we om the Pope ill-informed, to the Pope when 

tter informed 1 him, 131. Appeals to 
a general coun 134. Ihe death of Maximilian, 
how of ſervice to him, 135. Queſtions the Papal 
authority in a publick 2 137 His opinions 
condemned by the univerſities of Cologne and Lou- 
vain, 1 K A bullof excommunication, pabliſhed: 
againſt 139<. Pronounces. the Pope to be An- 


2 on 92 conduct of the court of Rome, toward 


Reflections on his. conduct, 2 
ea Wha? contributed to favour his appoſiti 


| printing, 168. And che revival of learning, 160. 
le is ſummoned to appeat at the diet of Worms, 
177, A ſaſe conduct granted him thither, ib. His 
e there, 178. Refuſes to retract is opinions, 
119: Departs, ig. An edict publiſhed againſt him 
He 3 * and conceated at Wartburg, 180. 
N of his Wins! x85... The. univerſicy o 


pdt Ts inſt bim. 1. fi Wrote... 
. N Hens, MIII. of 

4 3 > pn — 3 
the 1 N | no. | 


Carloſtadius, 293. Ula 


e bin, 34. = 1 
abaptiſts at — AVE 


IND E X. 


of 'Saxony; 250. His opinion of Gropper's treittiſe 
to unite the Proteſtants * Ca Rog, Dies, 


334 Summary of his character, BE 2 
His laſt mn, A 


N ges 
view of the mary effects of a 


Ps. * —_ 9 

thr, e Robert de . *Marvle, lord of 
i 795. me — 4 over - run by the 
Dube Gee, ml. 28. invaded * 
"Fraticioy's 269. ite 1 
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 Madvid, wreaty of, velhjeen the Emperor Chatles'V, 
and his priſoner Francis TI, te F of France, II. x, 
eat 


Sentiments of te pübliek with regard to this tr 
WOO? ILLTEE 710 8 
a the city of, feed admit the Zn 
— — aye: and prepares for = 
Fa 10 Mauriee Elector of Sax6fy appointed 
* — 21. Is put under the han of the bran 
"Phertertitorics of, invaded "by "Ge 
fh. The inhabitants Need in * 


RY: 41 Maurice of Sxxony arrives and pre 
| 9 ke noi * The ſenate ele . 


by yer their "bury! | 
hmed, unis, d of dis ſons, Ur. 151 
Majorca; an iaſurtektien there; II. 266. Which is 
vente Wich wikkeuſey, 5. The" moderation of 
toward hictnfurgents] on iv atfivalin Spain, 
o 7:54 (15A; | ob 
Majeſty; this appellation of, aflumed'by Charles V. on. 
his election d the Imperial oy taken by M. 
the other mbtiarehs'of Europe, 7975 * AF 
Malines, odureit of — 89: * * - 
Malta," the Magd eff grated! by the Einperor Canes, 
Vid 1 88r. Fol . led from Rhode 
e hot r 


no ES ee 


PII 7 


the church of Rothe, on that court and on Europe N 


IN D RE X. 


2 ene enen, ſo termed, ſome 
mn {ML 126. n Sit RKVI I! 10 43 
e. Dos . Jahng-. Ferdinand's, ambaſſador; ad the 
Imperial court, pays his court to the archduke Phi- 
5 on Queen iſabella's. death, II. II. Intercepts 
ganpa's letter of gonſent to Ferdinand's regenqy of 
aſtile, 12. Negociates a treaty between Ferdi- 


- nand and Philip, 15, Declares for Maximilian's 


regency. on Phiſip's death, 22. Is made. Imperial 
amba Se at Rome, and concludes an alliance be- 


tween Charles V. and Leo X. 189% The condi- 
tions of the treaty, ib. Procures Adrian of Ar 
to be elected Pope, 212. 
Marcollus II. Pope, his racers, IV. 208. Dies, 
-- 1 BOe{ bat. rent tn dl] non 
. battle of, between Peter Strorzi, . we 
marquis de Marignano, IV. 115. 
Margaret of Auſtria, and Dowager of Sachs aunt to 
Charles V. undertakes with Louiſe; mother of Fran- 
cis I. of France, to accommodate the differences 
ik between thoſe two 1 III. 30. Articles of 
_ the peace of Cambray, NIS 
ignana, marquis 1 commander of the 
5 lorentine army, acting againſt; the French, IV. 
172. Defeats the French army funden Peter, Strozzi, 
1976, Lays ſiege to Siena, ib. Conyerts the fiege 
into a blockade, 178. Siena ſurrenders, ib. Re- 
duces Porto —_ 161. 41 7 troops ordered into 
Piedmont by the Em ese A % ade cnt Gd 
5 Mares dar de la, lord, of Bouillon, declares war 
_  apainkt the Emperor Charles V. II. 94. Ravages 
Tuxemburg with French troops, 195. Is com- 
br © .parided to diſband his troops by Francis, ib. His 
territories reduced by the Emperor, il. 
Marſeilles, belieged:by, the Imperialiſts, I. — 
ſcued by Frangis, 310. Intetview. and, tteaty there 
| ot” between the Pope and Francis, III i ng, 
Martinuxai, biſhop of Waradin, is appointed guardian 
to Stephen, King of Hungary, III. 233. His 
Fit a OAPI Solicits the aſſiſtance 2 a' 


ng: Ferdinand, 2 ar an ſeizes 


* 


IN D E X. 


0 .tha/kingdves 436. Is appointed to the government 
of Tranſylvania and the education of the young 
>a King, jointly” with the Queen, IV. 51. Negociates 
with Ferdinand, 32. Prevails on the Queen to re- 
ſign Tranſylvania to Ferdinand, 54; Is appointed 
| ones Tranſylvania, and made a Cardinal, 55. 
aſſaſſinated by Ferdinand's order, I 
5 Marys, Peter, his authority cited in proof of the ex- 
o 2 of the Flemiſh miniſters of Charles *. 
eee 
Mary . contracted to Lewis XII. of 
„ but married to tk Emperor en, 
2 2 
Mary of England, her 3 IV. 154 Receives 
propoſals from the Emperor Charles V, of marrying 
bis ſon Philip, 155. The Engliſh averſe to this 
union, ib. The houſe of commons remonſtrates 
againſt 'the match, 156. The articles of marriage, 
157. The marria ratified by parliament, and 
| - completed, 160. Fe-eftabliſhes the Romiſh reli- 
Sion, 161. Parſecutes the Reformers, 162. In- 
vites Charles to England on bis reſignation and 
bat to Spain, which he declines, 250. Is en- 
2 by Philip to aſſiſt him in his war againſt 
rance, 268 Levies 2 5 by her prerogative to 
ear om the war, 269. Her neglect in the ſecurity 
of Calais, 292. Calais inveſted and taken. by the 
Duke of Guiſe, 294. Dies, 322 
Marys, daughter of: . V. of Scotland, W to 
the cron an infant, III. 264. Is contracted to the 
4g Davphin-of-France,, 474- Is educated at the court 


of France, IV. 34, 300. The 2 com 
n 


pleted, ib, Aſſumes the title and arne of gland 
on the death of Mary, 324. 83 
Matthias, John, a baker, Bopomes: a leader. of + the 
131 r at Munſter, III. 79. Seizes the city 
iſhes a new form of government there, 80. 
eee of Munſter, 82. 1 killed, ib. 
See Bycels and. \Anabaprifie. by 
9 Heure, duke of Saxony, > ACE for not acceding 
do dhe Proteſtant league of Smalkalde, me [875 
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ZN D E X. 


Marthes to the -afiftatice of Ferdinand in Hu 
25 His differences with his chuſin the e | 


conduCtcat the diet of Worms, 37. Joins the 
mperor againſt the Proteſtaritsy "His motives, 

$i - His inſidious conduct töward the Elector, 
884. Seixes the electorate of Saxony, 3887 (Saxony 
recovered by the Elector, 496. RES 
-deavours ts reduce Wittenberg; for the Emperor, 
- 442. Obtains poſſeſſion of the lectorate, A8. Is 
fotmally in ut the diet of A 484 Be- 
comes diſſatis ed — 270 His 
1 to di content expla 2 "Hig addreſs 
ution in bis enduck, 15. forces: the In- 
88 his territories; i 16. 8, nevertheleſs, 
5 of his attachment to the Reformation; v7. 


ndertakes to reduce Magdeburg to ſubmit to 
8 ſr mary 18. 8 of 'Prent, 
Is commiſſioned by the E to reduce 
The agdeburg, ann Joins Georgs ecklenburg 
40. — . 77 
— intrighe end Count sede, 44 
Burgra 2 Magdeburg, Wien. 


troops, 6 851 addreſs in is the! Emperor,” 
49. an alliance with He II. of France 
| 1 


ifitiorn of the La N 6. * 
E. troops, and publiſtes a manifeſts, 7 
polieſfion of Augſburg and other e 
| 2 with Charles, * nyo = 
2 bed — troops, 78. 
Ern b. ee 
© hip! troops, nters Inſpruck, and narrowly 
5 mig edi harles; 1. A gegoeiation betwwen 
bim and Ferdinand, 91. Beſieges Frankfort em eh 
1 Hu indder mare 8 an ac 7 
with che Emperor i 107." 
— e -107 "194 
oppoſe the Fur 
15 1 at 5 . _— 


90 r „ 135 N e rr . 15 
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IN D Ex. 


in abe battle, 133. His charter, 134. Is ſuc- 
SFeeded by his brother Auguſtusg a5. 
Maximilian, E Getmany, claims the regency 
of Caſtile on s ſon Philip's death, II. 22. ls ſup- 
2 in dis claim by Don John Manuel, 74. 
Laſes iti 24. Obtains the government of the Lo- 
Louies hy the death of /Philip,' 29. Appoints 
MWillaam de vy, lord of Chievrts to ſuperintend 
the education of his grandſon Charles, ib. Con- 
_cludes'a, peace with France and Venice, 56. Dies, 
09. State of Europe at this period, id. His en- 
deavours to ſecure the Imperial eroum to his grand- 
2 ſon Charles; ©. How obſteuRted; . iter bris 
2 rge of, invades the territories of 
MS g forthe Emperor, IV. 40. Defeats-the 


M 2 who ſally out on bim; 4. Is 
joined by <tr Saxony, ho aſſumes the ſu- 
| poi — Gilt od banoteeaion 2+ 601 
Medecine, John mes; ſee Alaryonans. dab 
Medici, Alexander; reſtord to the dominjons of Flo- 
ſtence, by che Emperor Charles III. 43. Is aſſaſfl- 
.nated, 46. Te 4 4 bog ph 12 9vs 191401 2215915 
Medich inside caleed: Mops, ud affumes the 


Medi N . diy is married'to-the Duke of Or- 
Learns, 11, 71. conject ured, dy the Emperor 
Charles V. to have poiſoned the Dauphin, 432 
Aadia, Coſmo de, made Duke of Florence, III. 169. 
Is ſupported by the Emperor, and defeats the parti - 
#ans of Lorenzo, 169. Aſſerts His. independet 
again; the Bmperor, IV. a4. Offers to reduce 
Siena ſor the Emperor, 171. Enters into a wat 


With Frances ib. See Marignans. His addreſd in 


ptocuring the ih veſtiture of Siena from Philip IL af 

9486. It is granted to him, 288. 
i, Loteuao de aſſaſſinates his kinſman Alexan- 
Ar: III. 466. Flies, 167. Attempts to oppoſe 
| oſmo, but is deſeated, 168 03577 eodore M 
Medina del Campo, the inhabitants of, refuſe to let 
Fonſees take the military ſtotes there, for the ſicege 
of the inſurgents in Segovia, II. 228. Fre 

( 61 m 


title of Clement VII. II. 28 3. See Clement VII. 
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ul moſt burnt b uleca, 15. The inhabitants N. 
pulſe him, 76; Surteniders after r e 
und diſſolution of the Holy n 8 

Aatefer bas, imbibes the opinſon Nac Luther 
II. 142. Is employed to draw up a con felon o 

faith by the Proteſtant ee at the diet of Aug- 
. Irs: Fre Is dejecded by the Emperor's dectec 

the Proteftatits, 8 55 pl foo ic om . 

. fs -invited" +6 Baris by Francis, 19 

nee with Eckius, ky Ts evade on ha 
favour the Inter im enforced by t the Emperor, . IV. 
16. 1 8 U N 8 & „ 

Melito, Conde de, watts! viceroy of 21 0 25 ihe 
departure of Charles V. for N 0 0 
pointed to command the troops of the 45 2 2 Bal 
the Germanada, 264. Defeated by them in q 

aQions, 205. Deſtroys the afſ6Garion,” 1b. 

Montx, archbiſhop of, artfully declares before the 
Emperor, the diet of Augſburg's acceptance of the 
Interim, without being authoriſed by it, III. 48. 33 

Merville, a Milaneſe gentleman em pioyed as "Envoy 
from'Francis I. to ancis Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
his fate, III. 116, f. 

Metz, ſeized by ontmorency” the French gene al, 
TV. 75. The Duke of Guiſe made e . 
113. Is beſieged by the Emperor, 116. | 
Emperor deſiſts, and retites in a diſtreſſed condition, 
122. A ſchemè formed by father Leonard to betray 
the city to the Imperialiſts, 185. he conſpiracy 
detected by the governor, 187, Leonard murdered 
by his monks, and his aſſociates executed, 189. 

Mezieres, in France, beſieged by the Traperialifts: II. 

8 Gallant defence of wg: the chevalier Biyard, 
The ſiege raiſed, ib.” 

Ah marechal de Foix ap —2 15 pete the French 

| tron of, II. 202. atdeler, ib. The 
ilaneſe alienated from ba 8 by. his oppreſ- 
ſions, ib. Invaded by the eccleſiaſtical troops under 
"_— "Colonna, 204. The French driven li 
— Oppreſſed by the Imperial troops, 272. 

i by the French, 280, Who are driven out ran 
Colonna, 


I N D E x. 


* Colonna, 282. The Imperial troops there multiny 
for pay, büt are appeaſed by Ne 289. Aban- 
doned by the French, 290 N 1 2 25 by 


* Francis, who ſeizes the hy: 7 French , 


retire on news of the battle of Pavia, 37 

_ inveſtiture of, granted to Sfotza, ... Taken 
from him and 15 to the Duke of 36 BI 354- 
Dilgrders committed b 77 the Imperial troops there, 
37 78. Oppreſſiye meaſures of Hoden to ſupply his 
Mutindus troops, 392. The French forces there, 
defeated by Antonio de Leyva, III. 28. Is e 


1 by the Emperor to Sforza, 42. Death of 


forza, LY The pretenſions of Francis to 


dutchy, 1 O. Is ſeized by the Emperor, ib. Ihe 


marquis de Guaſto appointed governor 149. 3 
Mihaes, battle of, between Sol yman ei 
and the Hungarians, II. 409. 

Monaftick orders, . Pe. into the fange cent zl princi- 


les of, III. 20 Peculiar conſtitution of che or- 
der of Jeſuits, 207. 


Moncada, Don Hugo di, the Imperial ambaſſadar. at 


"Rome, his intrigues with Cardinal Colonna, againſt 


ope Clement II. 388. Reduces the Pope to an 
accommodation, 05. Is defeated and killed by 


#* 


Andrew Doria in a naval eren before the 2 
ur of Naples, III. 18. 


Monluc, is ſent by the count 4 hguden to Francis for 
Tmiſkon, to ive battle to the marquis del Guaſto, 
fil 299. . his ſuit by his ſpirited argu- 
ments, 290. Commands in Siena, when beſieged 
by the marquis de 1 IV. 176. His vi- 
| rous defence, 17 7 
apitulates, 178. 
Mas nte Alcino, humbers of the citizens. of biene retire 
agg after the reduction of that city by the Floren- 


tines, 2 and eſtabliſh ] free government Mees IN. 


Met, Count of, kd and tortured for poi a0 

ing. the 0 0 hin, charges the ee with inſti- 
1 1 IR. A. 1 | 

© 4d 10-112 ib 1 | Moumereng, 


* * » 
*1 : : 1 1 
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reduoed by famine, We. 


1 mn RK. 
ſe charater, III. 143. 
FLEE Wh." 


refiſting the Em 
commits 115 1 r — * 85 
tions, 7b troops * 18 1 6. 
ervations on i 1 Ts ed, 


E Conducts L. of Heary” . to 505 K 


aurice of Saxony, and ſeizes Metz | 
ades Henry f CRE cepting the offered lance wth 


ves 1oul LN 217. French 
: my againſt the he Duke of A 272. 33 


'Andelot to reſieve St, Quintin, ih. Expoſes Him- 
elf imprudently to an action, and is defeated, 27 3. 
* priſoner, 274. Negociates a peace between 
Fhilip and Henry; 309. Returns to France, and i 
highly honoured by; EnTry, 210. His $ afſiduity j 

| forwarding. the negociations, 327. expedient 
for n the kreaty of Hateau Cambreſis, 


2 7 a Pune conference held there for the 
af itution of the kingdom of Navarre, II. 67. 
Aforonts, Jerome, chancellor of Milan, his 3 
II. 202. Rovers from the French exactions in 
Milan to Francis n 203. Fe. intrigues, bow 
endered abortive, il 11 Nin de mutiny of the 
rial. troops in Milan, II. 2 Is diſguſted 
2 xg. behayiour of Charles, 343. i. 
inſt the Emperor with S 8 
HR e Is a * 22 
viſit to Peſcara, 348, Is ſet at liberty by the 
Duke of Bourbon, and his . 1 
Mawſon in France, taken by the Imperialiſts, I 
Retaken by Francis, 197. 
R "Emperor He 
. Ku Te 5 #4 "TI 
a of Tunis, his uman 
815 of 14 — be brothers, III. 2. Is ex- 
y aro 103. LN gat mperor 
Charles V. 0 r im, 205: Is eſtabliſhed” 
0 05 We t 11. a tray 


les, US, 3 
7 1 
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1 Dx. 


Ms Ty. a diſciple of Luther, 5 poſes him 
„with fanatical notions, II. Heads 415 sur- 
fection of the Peaſants in hütingia, 370. His 
extravagant ſchemes, ib. 15 defeated an put, to 


death, * 

4.7 firſt ſettlement of the Apts 3 in that 
eity, „Al. 79. The city ſeized by them, 80. 457 
bliſh a new form of government there, #5; 

called Mount Sion, $1, The biſhop of, repu 
BY them, 82. la, blockaded by the biſhop, 87. 
he city taken, 89. See Hnabipriſe. Cee 
Murder, rs Fees, of compoſition for, by che Rom. 
1 : 
2 the declared beir to Sultan Solyman the 
gnificent, is inveſted with the adminſſtration of 
. Diarbequir, IV. 146. His father rendered jealous 
of his popularity, by the arts of Roxalana, 147. 
$8 ſtrangled or his father's "fn A His on 


mur ered, 83. 


1 112 TLYEY 


n 


1 f 1 3 4 
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a ex, the revenues of, ae by — to 
"a the = eror in his exigencies, 1. 315. In- 
45 rench under the Duke 0 Albany, 

bay 44 of by Pope Clement VIE 394. Treaty 

tween the Pope and Lannoy yiceroy of, 398. 
"The Pri ce of Orange retreats 'thither before * 
wo III. 17, Is: Blockaded by Lautrec, 18. 

engagement in the Harbour + betereen 61 

Doria and Moncada, ib. Cauſes which difappointed* 

the French operations againſt, 19. Doxia revolts, 

and opens the « communication b fea nn 285 22, 23- 

2 reſſed by the Spaniſh vicergy Don Petro 


fed, a di affected to the Burerer Charles 
VIV. 127. Eh araſſed by a 'Turkith fleet, 128. 

2 Coutit of, invades Rouillon at the head of che 
gerte, II. 196. Invades France, takes 

n, and beſieges Mites but is repulſed, 3 

N the = of, unjuſtly ac acquired by Fe EY 

mand of Aragon, II. 26. D'Albert's van of, 

Vor. IV. FF defeated 
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INDEX 
. defeated by Cardinal Ximenes, 51. Its caſtles difþ 


mantled, except Pampeluna, which Ximenes 
ſtrengthens, ib. Invaded by Francis I. in the name 
of Henry-D'Albret, 192. Reduced by L'Eſparre, 
the French general, 193. The French driven out 


by the Spaniards, - and L Eſparre taken priſoner, 


194. 01 DX e 2.219% at | 
| Netherlands,.. the government of, firſt ' aſſumed by 
5 


Charles V. II. 32. The Flemings averſe to Charles 


going 10 Spain, 56. Invaded by Francis I. King of 


France, 197. A truce concluded with, by Henry 
VIII. of England, III. 20. Invaded by Francis 
again, 154. A ſuſpenſion of arms there, 155. An 


inſurrection at Ghent, 186. See Ghent. Is once 
more invaded by Francis, 268. Reſigned by the 
Emperor to bis ſon Philip, IV. 230. A review 


of the alterations in, during the ſixteenth century, 
IV. 369, 370. | 

Nice, a truce for ten years concluded there between the 
Emperor and Francis, III. 162. Beſieged by the 


Prench and Turks, 2 „ 


3» 


Nayen, treaty of, between Charles V. and Francis I. 


of France, II. 55. The terms of, neglected by 


Charles, 98. 7 


| Nuremburgh, the eity of, embraces the reformed reli- 
pion, II. 295. Diet of, particulars of Pope Adrian's 


rief to, reſpecting the reformers, 296. The reply 
to, 298. Propoſes a general council, ib. Preſents 
a liſt of grievances to the Pope, 299. The receſs, 


or edict, of, 300. This diet of great advantage 
tao the reformers, 301. Proceedings of a ſecond diet 
there, 3034. Receſs of the diet, 305. An accom- 


modation agreed to there, between the Emperor 


Charles V. and the Proteſtants, III. 61. 1 
gs nö 2 12 ) 033 7 ol 111 1040014 
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Oran, and other places in Barbary annexed to the 
- + , crown of Caſtile, Dp uns, Als 25. 
Orange, Phillibert de 


. t de Chalons, Prince of, general of 
the Imperial army on che death of the Duke of 
M e e e e een, 


INDE x. 


Bonbon, es the caſtle of St. lo; and Pope 
Clement VII. priſoner, II. 40%. Retires to Naples 
on the approach of Lautrec, III. 17. Takes his 


ſucceſſot the ud de 1 1 at Awerſi, 


188 
4 


24. 

Orleans, Duke of, delivered yu to he Emperor 
Charles V. with the Dauphin, as hoſtages for the 
performance of the m_—_ of Madrid, II. 362. Is 
matried to Catherine di Medici, III. 71. omes 
Dauphin by the deuth 175 his brother, _— See 
Dauphin. 

Duke of, bene to he, former, . 

the army appointed by Francis I. for the invaſion of 

Luxembourg, III. 258. Is prompted by ere Dau: 
| abaridon his conqueſts, and join his ache the Dau- 


- Phin'/in Roufillon, 259. Dies, 379. 
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9 Donna Maria, wife to Don John de Padillo, 


her artful ſcheme to raiſe money to ſupply the army 


of the Hol ly Junta, II. 249. Her huſband taken 
priſoner and executed, 256. His letter to her, 257. 


 \Raiſes'forces'torevenge- his death, 260. Js reduced 


-and retires to Portu 2614. 


Fall, Don John de, his family 50 bara, II. 


224. Heads the inſurrection at Toledo, 16. Routs 
the troops under Ronquillo, 227. Calls a conven- 
tion of the malecontents at Avila, 232. Forms the 


donfederacy called the Holy Junta, ib. Diſclaims 
Acdrian's authority, ib. Gets poſſeſſion of Queen 


Joanna; 233. Removes the Holy Junta to Forde- 


fillas, the place of her reſidence, 234. Sent with 
troops to Valladolid, and deprives Adrian of all power 
of government, 235. Is ſuperſeded in the command 


ol the army of the Junta, by Don Pedro de Giron, 


8 


— 


245. Is appointed commander at the reſignation 


2 Giron, 248. klis army ſupplied with money by 
an expedient of his wife, 249. Beſieges Torrelo- 
baton, 2 53. Takes and plunders it, 4. Concludes 
A ttuce with the nobles, ib, Is ed and taken 
Ff 2 priſoner 
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INDEX. 


iger in an action with the i de Haro; 25 6. 
5 but to death, 255. His letter to his wife, ib, 
His letter to the Lity of Toledo, ib. 

Palatinate, the Reformation eſtabliſhed there by he 
Elector Frederick, III. 323. 

Palatine, Count, ambaſſador from the diet at K altert, 
brings Charles V. the offer of the Imperial crown, 
which he accepts, II. 88. 

Pampeluna, caſtle of, in Navarre, its "goptificaridns 
i Ee Cardinal Ximenes, II. 5I. Taken 

DOE” the French general for er Al- 
7 5 193. Retaken by the French, 194 

Pa „ how liable to be affected by the diſpoſal of the 

maperial crown, 1. 7 8. 

Paraguay, a ſovereignty 7 abliſhed there, by the oder 
of Jeſuits, III. 239, The iphabitguee of, civilized 
dy them, 220. Precautions uſed by the Jeſuits to 
preſerve the independency of their empire there, 221. 

Paris, a decree publiſhed by. the univerſity of, againſt 
Martin Luther the Reformer, II. 181. A Join If 
the parliament of, publiſhed ien che N 
Charles V. III. 15 

Parma, the dutchy 65 confirmed to Odavio F bete, 
by Pope Julius III. IV. 32. Is attacked by the 
ne ſucceſsfully protected by the Fragch, 


? < A treaty concluded there between the Eimperor 


harles V. and Maurice of Saxony, IV. 101. 


oY  fleRtions on this e and the conduct of Maurice, 


© | 


Par beſiege ed by ranch * of France, 1. 316. 


Vigorouſl Slefended by Antonio de 318. 
Battle of, between Francis and the Duke o Bambon, 
ah The Imppetiat troops | in | That” iy any, 


Paul In. 1 cletted, III. 75. His charaftes, ib. 
Propoſes a general council to de held at Mantua, 94. 
Negociates perſonally between the Emperor and 

Francis 160, Iſſues a bull for a coutici} at Mantua, 

17 3. x eb» and transfers it to Vicenza, 175. 


A partial reformation of abuſes by, 176. ene 
e 


— 


IEK. 


the council of Trent, 278. Prorogues it, 279. 
R it again, 310. Grants the dutchies of 
Parma and Placentia to his illegitimate fon, 320. 
Deprives and excommunicates the electoral biſhop of 
Cologne, 343. Preſſes the Emperor to declare 

againſt the Proteſtants, 345" Concludes an alli- 

NN 


5. 


1 1 


ance with him againſt the 
odreetly publiſhes this treaty, 356, His troops join 
the Emperor, 372. Recals my 399. _ Removes 
the council from Trent to Bologna, 469. | Refuſes 
the Emperor's requeſt to carry the council back to 
Trent, 470. His reſentment againſt the Emperor 
for the murder of his ſon Cardinal F arneſe, 473. 
Is petitioned, by the diet of Augſburg for the return 
of the council to Trent, 475. Eludes the comply- 
ing with this requeſt, 477. His ſentiments of the 
Interim publiſhed by Charles, 487. Diſmiſſes the 
..» council of Bologna, 494, Annexes Parma a 
Placentia to the Holy See, IV. a. Dies, 3. The 
manner of his death inquired into, 4. etl 
Paul IV. Pope, elected, IV. 209.. His character and 
-hiſtory,,.210, Founds the order of Theatines, '21 r. 
Is the principal occaſion of eſtabliſhing the inquiſition 

in the Papal territories, 212. Lays aſide his auſte- 
rity on his election, ib. His partiality to his ne- 
phews, 213. Is alienated from the Emperor by 
his nephews, 216. Makes overtures to an alliance 
with France, 217. Is enraged by the receſs of the 
diet of Augſburg, 220. Signs a treaty with France, 
223. Is included in the truce for five years, con- 
cluded between the Emperor and Henry, 239. His 
inſidlous artifices to defeat this truce, 242. Ab- 
ſolyes Henry from his oath, and concludes a new 
.: treaty with, him, 245. His violent proceedings 


teſtants, 352. Indiſ- 


-1/againft Philip, now King of Spain, 247. The 

5 . na E We, by the Dbke WAlva, 
250, Concludes a truce. with Alva, 251. Con- 
traſt between his conduct and that of Charles, 260. 
1:1: Renews his hoſtilities againſt. Philip, 262. Is un- 
provided for h operations, 263. Is reduced 


do make peace with P the recal of the Puke 


— 


of 
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ef Guiſe after the defeat of St. Quintin, 283. Re- 
_ ceives an ambalſador from the Emperor Ferdinand 
to notify his election, but refuſes to ſee him or to 
acknowledge the Emperor, 297. Dies, 335. 
Paulin, a French officer, ſent ambaſſador from Francis 
I. to Sultan Solyman, III. 267. His ſucceſsful ne- 
gociations at the Porte, y. 
Pembroke, earl of, ſent by Queen” „ England 
with a body of men to join the Spaniſh army in the 
Low-Countries, IV. 269. me LAWS 
Perpignan: 


the capital of ' Rouſſillon, beſieged by he 
Dauphin of France, III. 258. The liege raiſed, 


259. 8 | | 
2 90 marquis de, takes Milan by affault, II. 208. 
Drives Bonnivet back to France, 290. His gene- 
rous care of the chevalier Bayard," 291. Commands 
in the invaſion of Provence, zog. Beſieges Mar- 
ſeilles, 310. His army tetires toward Italy, on the 
appearance of the French troops, ib. Reſigns 
q Milan to the French, 314. Prevails on his Spaniſh 
troops not to murmur at preſent for their pay, 316. 
Contributes to the defeat of Francis at the battle of 
Pavia, 325. Is diſguſted at Francis being taken to 
Spain, without his concurrence, 343. His reſent- 
ment inflamed by Moronè, 344. Near Morone's 
© defigns to the Emperor, 347. (Arreſts Moronè, 


L 


_ 248, Dies, 353. 


ys Archduke of Auſtria, and father of Charles V. 
Viſits Spain, with his wife Joanna, II. 4. Does 
homage by the way to Lewis XII. of France for the 
earldom of Flanders, 15. His title to the crown ac- 
Eknowledged by the Cortes, ib. Is diſguſted with the 
formality of the Spaniſh court, 75. Ferdinand be- 
112 Fu jealous of his power, ib. Slights his wife, 5. 
is abrupt departure from Spain, 15. Paſſes through 
France, and enters into a tteaty with Lewis, 6. His 
_ ſentiments on Ferdinand's obtaining the regency of 
Caſtile, 10. Requires Ferdinand to retire to Ara- 


gon, and reſign his regency of Caſtile, 1. Fhe 


Regency of Caftile veſted jointly ĩn him, Ferdinand 
and Joanna, by the treaty of Salamancha, 15. Sets 
n * - out 


dut for Spain, and is driven on the coaſt of England, 
where he is detained three months by Henry VII. 
16. Arrives at Corunna, ib. The CaRilian nobi- 
lity declare openly for him, ib. Ferdinand reſigns 
the regency of Caſtile to him, 25 Interview be- 
tween them, ib. Acknowledged King of Caſtile by 
the Cortes, 19. Dies, 16. Joanna's extraordi- 
32 conduct in regard to his body, 20. See 
Nis —T—T—T—W a Eb 
Philip, Prince, ſon to the Emperor Charles V. his 
right of ſucceſſion recognized by the Cortes of. 
Aragon and Valencia, III. 261. Is acknowledged 
by the States of the Netherlands, 407. His deport- 
ment diſguſts the Flemings, ib. His character, 
IV. 30. Is married to Mary Queen of England, 
157, 160. The Engliſh parliament jealous of him, 
163. His father reſigns his hereditary dominions to 
him, 223. Is called by his father out of England, 
230. The ceremony of inveſting him, 45. His 
father's addreſs to him, 233. Commiſſions Cardinal 
IGranvelle to addreſs the aſſembly in his name, 234. 
Mary Queen dowager of e reſigns her re- 
gency, 235. The dominions of Spain reſigned to 


Him, 15. His unpoliteneſs to the French ambaſſador 


Coligni, 240, Note. The Pope's violent proceed- 
ings againſt him, 247. His ſeruples concerning 
commencing hoſtilities againſt the Pope, 248. His 
ungrateful negle& in paying his father's penſion, 
258. The Pope renews hoſtilities againſt him, 262. 
Aſſembles an army in the Low-Countries againſt 
France, 267. Goes over to England to engage that 
kingdom in the war, ib. Viſits the camp at St. 
Quintin, after the victory, 276. Oppoſes the 
ſcheme of penetrating to Paris, and orders the ſiege 


of St. Quintin to be proſecuted, 278. St. Quintin. 


taken by. aſſault, 279. The ſmall advantages he 
reaped by theſe ſucceſſes, 281. Builds the Efcurial 
in memory of the battle of St. Quintin, ib. Con- 
cludes a peace with the Pope, 
dentia to Octavio Farneſe, 285. Grants the inveſ- 
ttiture of Siena to Coſmo di Medici, 288. Euters into 
We. f4  — negociations 
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Montmo- 


negociations for peace with his pr oner 
=— 309. Death of Queen 175 322. Ad- 
her ſucceſſor Elizabeth for 7 23. 
Elizabeth's motives for rejecting him, 325.7 2 
evaſiye anſwer to him, 26. Supplants his fon Don 
Carlos, and marries Henry 's daughter Elizaberh, 
331. Articles of the treaty of Chateau Cambrehis 
4 | 

Phe, Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy. See fo 

Pbillipino, nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats Moncada 
= _ engagement before the harbour of Naples, 

18. 

Piadena, marquis de, invades Tranſylvania for F erdi- 
nand, IV. 52. Miſrepreſents Cardinal Martinuzzi 
to Ferdinand, and obtains a commiſſion to aſſaſſinate 
him, 57. ls forced to abandon Tranſylvania, 141. 

Picardy, invaded by Henry VIII. II. 218. Henry 
forced by the Duke de Vendome to retire, 219. 
Invaded again under the Duke of Suffolk, 286, 

Who farc almoſt to Paris, but is driven back, 


287. effectual invaſion by the Imperialiſts, Bb 


150. * 
Placentia, the dutchy of, ranted together with that 
of Parma by Po Paul It. to his natural fon, Car- 
dinal F * III. 320. Farneſe aſſaſſinated there, 
472. Is taken poſſeſſion of by the Imperial troops, 
473. | Reſtored to Octavio arneſe, by Philip U. 
of Spain, IV. 285. 
Pole, Cardinal, arrives in England with a le intive 
commiſſion, IV. 161. Endeavours to mediate, a 
peace between the Emperor and the King of France, 
without ſucceſs, 185. Is recalled from the court of 
England by Pope Paul IV. 262. 
Pris boy effects on the progreſs of the Reformation, 
16 
Prague, its privileges abridged b Ferdinand Eing of 
Bohemia, III. 285 ia oa 7 1 
Proteſlans the derivation of the name, III. 48. of 


m they originally cos ib. A ſevere decree. 
publiſhed aàgainſt them by the Emperor, 53. They 
kg” E Renew - 
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their leagne, and apply to Frangie King of France, 
and Henry VIII. of England, for protection, 57. 
Are ſecretly encouraged by Franeis, 58. Receive a 
ſupply of money from Henry, 59. Terms of the 
paeification agreed to between them and the Empe- 
' Tor at Nuremburg, 61. Aſfſiſt the Emperor agaiuſt 
the Turks, 62. Their negociations with the . 


relative to a general council, 65. Renew the league 
of Smalkalde for ten years, LY The motiyes for 
rance againſt the Em- 


refuſing to affift the king of | 
. pefor, 121. Refuſe to acknowledge the council 


ſummoned by the Pope at Mantua, 174. A con- 


ference' between their principal divines and a | 
tation of Catholicks, at Ratiſbon, 227. This con- 
ference how rendered fruitleſs, 229. Obtain a pri- 


vate grant from Charles in their favour, 231. Drive 


the Duke of Brunſwick from his dominions, 280. 
All rigorous edicts againſt them ſuſpended by a receſs 
of the diet of Spires, 285. Their remonſtrances.to 
Ferdinand at the diet of Worms, Their in- 


ov 


flexible adherence to the receſs of Spires, ib. Diſ- 


claim all connexion with the council of Trent, 215, 


Are ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of Frederick Elec- 

tor Palatine, 323. Are alarmed at the proceedings 
of the Emperor, 327, 351. The Emperor leagues 
with the Pope againſt them, 353. Prepare to reſiſt 
the Emperor, 358. Levy an army, 363. The opera- 


tions of the army diſtracted by the joint commanders, 


$71 The army diſperſed, .391, The Elector of 


axony reduced, 439. The Landgrave deceived by 
and confined; 455, 486. The Emperor's 
recommended by the Emperor to 
urg, 482. Are promiſed protection 
by the Emperor at the council of Trent, IV. 23. 
The Emperor proceeds rigorouſly againſt them, 38. 
Their deputies obtain a ſafe conduct from the Em- 
| | 49- Maurice 
Maurice. "Treaty of Paſſau, 102. The Proteſtant- - 


tem of Age 
the diet at Aug 


petor, but are refuled by the council, 


Princes again unite to ſtrengthen the Proteſtant in- 


tereſt, 


LN DGE M. 


tereſt, 198. Receſs of the diet of Augſburg on 
the ſubject of religion, 200. Why originally averſe 
to the principles of toleration, a2. 
Provence, is laid waſte by the Mareſchal Montmorency 
on the approach of the Emperor Charles V. III. 143. 
Is entered by the Emperor, 144. The diſaſtrous 
retreat of the Emperor from, 1498. 
Pruſſia, when conquered by the Teutonick order, II. 
375. Is erected into a dutchy; and finally into a 
ingdom, and enjoyed by the houſe of Branden- 
burg, 376. TO 17 If tet ai. e | LA DIES) 
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Ratiſbon, a conference between a deputation of Pro- 
teſtant and Catholick divines, before the Emperor 
and diet there, III. 226. This conference how - 
rendered fruitleſs, 229. A diet opened thereby the 
Emperor, 347. The Catholick members of, aſſert 
the authority of the council of Trent, 348. The 
Proteſtants preſent a memorial againſt it, 350. The 
Proteſtant deputies retire, 352. e ede 
Reformation in religion, the riſe of, explained, II. 113. 
The diet at Worms called by Charles V. ta check 
the progreſs of, ib. Account of Martin Luther, the 
Reformer, 119. Beginning of in Switzerland by 
Zuinglius, 137. State of, in Germany, at the ar- 
rival of Charles V. 141. Reflection on the conduct 
of the court of Rome toward Luther, 142. And on 
Luther's conduct, 144. Inquiry into the cauſes 
vrhich contributed to the progreſs of, 147. Obſer- 
vations on the pontificate of Alexander VI. and 
Julius II. 149. The immoral lives of the Romiſh 
clergy, 150. The progreſs of, favoured by the in- 
vention of printing, 168. And the revival of learn- 
ing, 169. The great progreſs of, in Germany, 
295. Advantages derived to, from the diet at Nu- 
remburgh, 301. Its tendency in favour of civil 
liberty, 368. The diſſenſions between the Emperor 
and tſie Pope, favourable to, 411. The great ſpread 
of, among the German Princes, III. 44. The 
10 a od Re A 
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confeſſion of Augſburg drawn up by Melancthon, 
1. Cauſes which led to that of England, 72. 

The exceſſes it gave riſe to, | 7 See Proteſtants, 
Maurice, and Smalkalde,  |s ef liſhed in Saxony, 
180. The great alteration occaſioned by, in the 

court of Rome, IV. 356. Contributed to improve 
both the morals and learning of the Romiſh an; 
361. 

Regis inveſted by the French, who are repulſed. by 
the governor Guicciardini the hiſtorian, II. 203. 
Remonſtrance of grievances drawn up by the Holy Junta, 

the particulars of, II. 238, Remarks an, 242. 

Reverſe, a deed ſo called, ſigned by the archduke Fer- 

dinand on being elected King of Bohemia, II. 410. 

Rheggio, plundered and burnt by Barbaroſſa, III. 252. 

Rhodes, the iſland of, beſieged by Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, II. 220, Taken by him, 222. The and 
of Malta granted to the knights of, by the Emperor 
Charles V. ib. 

Richliew, Cardinal, his remarks on De Retz's hiſtory 
of Fieſco's conſpiracy, III. 416. Note. 

Rincon, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, the mo- 10 
tives of his return to France, III. 252. Is murdered 
in his journey back to Conſtantinople, by order of f 
the Imperial governor of the Milaneſe, 253. 70 

Rome, reflections on the conduct of the court of, re- 
ſpecting the proceedings againſt Martin Luther, II. al 

143. The exorbitant wealth of the church of, pre- "Ml 
vious to the Reformation, 154. Venality of, —9 | 
How it drained other countries of their wealth, bt 
The city ſeized by Cardinal Colonna,” and Pope if 

i 


Clement VII. beſieged in the caſtle of St. Angelo, = 
389. The city taken by the Imperialiſts, and Bour- "1 
bon killed, 16. Is plundered, 5. The great re- 
volution in the court of, during the ſixteenth cen- —_ 
tury, III. 354. How affected by the revolt of Lu- 70 
1 355. The ſpirit of its Wannen e 


in ſent by Cardinal Adrian with troops to ſup- | "1 

Tome the infurreQion in Segovia, II. 227. Is routed 4 

. the inſurgents, ib. a 
. Reverb, by 
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Rave, Franceſco Maria de, reſtored to his Anchyof 
Urbino by Pope Adrian, II. 27: 
Roxalana, à Rafſan captive, becomes the favourite 
miſtreſß of Sultan Solyman the M cent, IV. 142. 
Her only dau 1 the Grand Vi- 
Lier, 143. Procures herſelf to be declared a free 
woman the Sultan, 144. Is formally married to 
bim, 14 155 Renders Seh, jealous of the virtues 
of ' his on Muftapha, 146." aq oro ſtrangled, 
151. . 0 n 
K, Grand Visier 7 Sehymun the Maghificene, 3 18 
married to his daughter by Roxalana, IV. 11. 
Enters into Noxalana's ſcheme to ruin Solyman 
ſon Maſtapha, 15. Is ſent with an army 1 
| him, 149. Draws 2 to the . 
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aan fonts y.of, between Erin of N 
and his — Philip, 
Salerns, Prince of, heads . 90 Nexpolitgns, 
. oppreſſions of the viceroy Don edro de 
ledo, IV. 122. Solicits aid 2 Henry II. of 
eee who inſtigates the Turks to invade Na- 
ples, ib. 


er marquis de, ſucceeds Lautrec in the command 
of the French army before Naples, III. 24. Retires 
80 Averſa, where he is taken priſqner by the Prince 
of Orange, ib. Betrays his. Racy, in Piedmont, 
141. 
5 count * defends St. Diliere, againſt the 
Emperor Charles, III. Is pag into a ſur- 
render by the Cardinal Jranvelle, 2 
Senvaee, a Fleming, made 4 tek = * Cage 2 
Charles, CO IRS of Kiqwners, II. 64. E 
oy is ——— RO and. its harbour. clan 
French, to favour its riyalſhip with. lei 
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IN D E X. 


* Charles Duke of, marries Beatrix of Portu he 
er to the Emperor Charles V. III. 123. + 
- cauſe of Francis's diſpleaſ 2 him, ib. His 
territories over · run by the French tropps 124. Ge- 
neva recovers- its liberty, 128. His fituation by 
che truce at Nice, between the Emperor and Francis, 
163. Is beſieged at Nice, by che French and 
Turks, III. 27 3» 
——Þ£- EmmanuelP hillibert Dukeof, appointed: Phi- 
lip of Le 2g? command his army in the Low-Coun- 
269. Inveſts St, Quintin, 279. Defeats 


 D'Andelor 2 an endeavour to join the garriſon, 


273. But does not hinder him from entering the 
town, 1b. Defeats the Conſtable Montmorency, and 
takes him © .274+ Is graciouſly viſited in the 


camp by Fa ps 227: Takes St, Quintin by aſ- 


ſault, 279 ontmorency in negociatin x 
| W Pulle and Henry, 310. Marries 

ſiſter Elizabeth, 331, 334. 
Saxony, Elector of, appointed joint commander of the 
9 35 of the Proteſtant league, with the Landgrave of 
„ III. Pu Their characters compared, ib. 


"Oh poſes the andgrave” s intention oO battle to 
Emperor, a7 70. His electorate ſeized * "460 
8 38 391. 


of the league dif] 
be 2 92 130 Is amuſed by — ich 
* Fes 7. Raiſes an army to defend him- 
J Ta againſt apt ;mperor, 432. Is irreſolute in his 
| eats, X 122. Charles 5a the Elbe, 434. Is 
wa} 
. attacked by Hoo ries 438. Is taken prifoner 
1 212 harſhly received by the Emperor, 439. Is con- 
demned to death by a Tas martial, 443. His reſo- 
lution on the occaſion,” 445. Is induced es A 
to his family to ſurrender his electorate, 447. 
. fuſes the Emperor's deſire of his approving the — 


, 488. The rigour of his confinement increaſed, 


489. ls carried by the Emperor with him into the 
.. Netherlands, 494. Is releaſed by the Emperor on 
- Maurice's takin arms againſt him, but chooſes to 
continue with” the Emperbr, IV. 82. Obtains bis 
. liberty after the treaty of Paſſad, 10g. E 
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Saxony, 


— —ũ— —— — — — — — 


' tion, III. 179, His death an a 


25 —, 2 ⁵ Vb 


TT 


1 Seen Duke rs an eubtn emy to "the 12 
vantage to the Re- 
formation, 1b. The Proteſtant religi 10 eſtabliſhed 
by Henry Duke of, 180. Henty is ſucceeded by 
his ſon Maurice, 275. is motives for a acced- 
ing to the league of maſkalde, ib. March es to the 
aſliſtance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 276. oins the 
Emperor againſt the Ri 3⁵⁴ 3. See 
Maurice. — 

Scbertel, Sebaſtian, a reer in the army 1687 the 
Proteſtant league, his yigorous n of 

. hoſtilities, III. 369. Is injudicjouſly recalled, Ts 

e 


Is expelled from Augſbur on the diſperſion o 
Proteſtant ar 1 al 
of. Gude, 


Scotland, James V. 8 married" to 17 
ducheſs-dowager of Lon ueville, III. 171, Death 
of James and e of his infant Tail HI Mary, 
2564. Mary contracted to the P of France, 
© 4 4. The marriage celebrated, IV. 300. gry 
umes the title and arms of STATE: on the deat 
? [ of Mary of England, 325. Included in the treaty 
of Chateau Cambreſis, 532, Alteration i in the con- 
duct of England toward, 
Secls in religion, reſlections on "hs origin of, In. 76. 
Segovia, an inſurrection there, on account of their re- 
preſentative Tordeſillas Wok, for the donative to 
Charles V. III. 225. He is killed by the populace, 
15. The inſurgents there defeat Ronquillo, ſent to 
ſuppreſs them by Cardinal Adrian, 2.27. Surrenders 
. after the battle of Villalar, 8 | 
Selim II. Sultan, extirpates the Mamalukes, and adds 
Egypt and Syria to his empire, II. 72. Conſidered 
as formidable to the European powers, 15). 
ns, obtains of Charles V. the inveſtiture of Milan, 
II. 343. Forfeits the dutchy, by his 4 rd with 
-» Morone, 348. Joins in a league 1 Charles for 
the recovery of Milan, 379. Is forced to ſurrender 


; Milan to the Imperialif s,, 386. Obtains a © of 
the Emperor the inveſtiture of Milan, III. 42. 
ters into a private treaty with Francis, 116. 'Mer- 
| veille 


veille Francis's .envoy executed for murder, 11). 
Mies, 129. 5 ral os. 
& un, the + DE of, implore the aſſiſtance of the 
Emperor Charles V. to defend them againſt their 
nobles, IV. 124. The Imperial troops endeavour 
to enſlave them, ib. Regain poſſeſſion of their city, 
126. Repulſe an attack of the Germans, 140. 
beſieged by the marquis de Marignano, 176. Tha 
commander Monluc repulſes the aſſaults vigorouſly, 
177. The town reduced by famine, 178. Num- 
bers of the citizens retire, and eſtabliſh a free go- 
vernment at Monte Alcino, 179 The remainin 
Citizens oppreſſed, 180. And flock to Monte Al- 
cino, 15. Is granted by the Emperor to his ſon Phi- 
lip, 181. The inveſtiture given by Philip to Coſ- 
mo di Medici, 288. lolitt 
Steverhauſen, battle of, between Maurice of Saxony 
and Albert of Brandenburg, IV. 132. | 
Sion, Cardinal of, his ſcheme for weakening the French 


KA. ® 


army in the Milaneſe, II. 207. Leaves the Imperial 


os 


army to attend the conclave on the death of Leo X. 


2210 


: . 


Smaltalde, the Proteſtants enter into a league there, for 
their mutual ſupport, III. 54. The league renewed 


at a ſecond meeting there, 57. The league of, re- 


nepyed for ten years, 95. A manifeſto, refuſing to 
acknowledge a council called by the Pope, 174. 
The King of Denmark joins the league, 177. The 
Princes of proteſt againſt the authority of the Im- 
perial chamber, and the receſs of the diet at Nurem- 
burg, 281. Publiſh, a manifeſto againſt the pro- 
. ..ceedings of the council of Trent, 327. Are alarmed 
at the proceedings of the Emperor, ib. A want of 
unity among the members, 329. | The views of the 
_.. Elector of Saxony, and the Landgrave, explained, 
., tb, Appear at the diet of Ratiſbon by deputies, 348. 
I beir deputies proteſt againſt the council of Trent, 
350. Their deputies, alarmed at the Emperor's 
proceedings and declarations, leave the diet, 352. 
Ihe Emperor leagues with the Pope againſt them, 
253. Prepare to reſiſt the Emperor, 358. Are 
Ns dilappointed 


*, 
LY 
* — 


" 


PN DH X. 


+: - Eifappoinited i in their application tothe Venetians md 
* 359. As alſo with Henry VIII. and Francis, 

f Atem! ble a large army, 80 Are put under 

| | ban of the 14 os e207 Declare war againſt 

the 

a 369: ud him, ;370- "The Elector of Sax- 

ony and 3 of Heſſe appointed joint com- 

P of their army, 371. The characters of 

the two commandets compared, ib. Their opera- 

tions diſtracted by this joint command, 372. Can- 
nonade the Emperor's cs 377. Make overtures 
| of peace to the Emperor, 290, Their army diſ- 

| perle, 301. The Flecker of Saxony reduced, 439. 

The Landgrave deceived and confined, 45 4 

- warlike' {a ſeized by -the Emperor, 452. 8 
Maurice. 

Sehman the Magnificent, aſcends the Ottoman ny 
II. 112. 1 Hungary and takes Belgrade, 220. 
Takes the iſland of Rhodes, 16. Defeats the Hun- 
garians at Mohaez, 409. His ſucceſſes, and the 
number of priſoners he carried away, 410. Beſieges 
Vienna, III. 41. Enters Hungary again with a vaſt 

army, but is forced to retire by-the Emperor Charles, 

63. Takes Barbaroſſa the pirate under his pro- 

tection, 100. N alliance with Francis 

King of France, 158. Prepares to invade Naples, 


ih. Protedts Stephen King of Hungary, and defeats 


Ferdinand, 235. Seizes Hungary for himſelf, 236. 
Over-runs Hungary again, in fulfilment of bis treaty 
with Francis, 272. Concludes a truce with the 
Emperor, 346. Loſes Tranſylvania, IV. 55. Ra- 
vages the coaſts of Italy, 95, 128. Carries a mighty 
army into Hungary, 97. | Re-eſtabliſhes Iſabella 
and her: fon in T ranfylvania, 141. His violent at- 


tachment to his concubine Raxalana, 142. Is | rg | 
Or- 


vailed on to declare her a free woman, 144. 
mally marries her, 145. Is rendered jealous of the 
virtues of his ſon Muſtapha, by the arts of Roxalana, 


147. Orders him to be ſtrangled, 151. Orders | 


the ae ena arcs fon, 155. 
gha, 


lities begun by Schertel, 


IN D E X. 


$pain, the ſtate of, at the death of Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, II. 33. Charles King of, aſpires to the Impe- 
rial crown on the death of imilian, 70. Is elect- 
ed Emperor, 8 5 Reflections of the Spaniards on 
that event, 88. Charles appoints viceroys, and 
departs for Germany, $ Inſurrections there, 224. 
A view of the feudal ſyſtem in, 230. An account 
of the confederacy, - termed the Holy Junta, 232. 
Cauſes which prevented an union of the malcontents 
in the reſpeCtive provinces, 267. The moderation. 
of Charles toward them on his arrival, 268. In- 
ſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the grandees, III. 185. 
Is invaded by the Dauphin, 258. The dominions 
of, reſigned by Charles to his ſon Philip, IV. 235. 
The arrival of Charles, and his reception there, 257. 
The place of his retreat deſcribed, 259. The re 
power in, how enlarged. by Charles, 340. The 
foreign acquiſitions added to, 341. 855 Aragon, 
Ca 11 
oly Junta. 2 | 
Spires, diet of, its proceedings relative to the Reforma- 
tion, II. 412. Another diet called there by the 
Emperor, III. 46. Another diet at, 281. Receſs 
of, in favour of the Proteftants, 285. 
Spiritual cenſures of the Romiſh church, the dreadful 
effects of, II. 159. bg ? 
ot. Diſier, in Champagne, inveſted by the Emperor, 
III. 294. Is obtained by the artifice of Cardinal 
Granvelle, 297. thu l Abt 1 
St. Juſtus, monaſtery of, in Plazencia, is choſen b 
the Emperor Charles V. for his retreat after his 
— reſignation, IV. 259. His ſituation deſcribed, ib. 
His apartments, „„ 
St. Quintin, inveſted by the Spaniſh troops, and de- 
fended by admiral Coligni, IV. 270. D'Andelot 
defeated in an endeavour to join the garriſon, 272. 
But enters the town, 273. Montmorency defeated 
6 a duke of Savoy, ib. The town taken by 
R 0 
$trozzi, Peter, ſome account of, IV. 173. Is intruſt- 
ed with the command of the French army in Italy. 


Galicia, Valencia, Cortes, Germanada, and | 
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ah Feutdmie order, a eharacter of, 


1 * D* x. | 
8 *. doſeated By. bs werd. de "Marky, 


Bo Re 
Sandi, 8 zalbrtection of the pedfanth? 
: * —_ II. 366. They 


* 


{the abs 
publiſh a memorial: of their 


jevances, ib. The infurgents' diſperſed, 
he Proteſtant religion ſuppreſſed en by the 2 
 peror Charles V. I 
ak, duke of, invades eee penetrates almoſt ta 
atis, but is driven back, II. 287. 
den your of, created high admiral to the Emperor 
Charles V. II. 218. Obliged to retire: out of Pi- 
__ eardy by the Duke de Vendome, 219. N 
| Sweden, à ſummary view of the revolutions in, during 
tie fixteenth century, IV. 3ye, 371. 
| Switzerland, the Cantons of, eſpbuſe the pretenſions of 
Charles V. to the Imperial crown, II. 46, Com- 
mencement of the Reformation there by Zuinglius, 
137 The regulation under which they hire out 
their troops,” 207. Phe preeipitate batt „ inſiſted 
on ow ir troops under Lautrec, loſt, 214. "i 
Syria, and by whom ade IE FO Ortoman En- 
n 


g bY 

: r 
© " 

lt 


| Timer, marſhal de, NET Calais; Me en- 
kirk by ſtorm, IV. 302. Engages the count of Eg- 
mont, and is defeated by the Socidencal arrival of an 
Engliſh ſquadron on the 9 303. Is taken er 
* r, i . 

Perroviant, taken. * demoliſhed by the Emperor 
C Tat, a Dominican friar bis. hawefal conduct i in the 
- fale of Indylgences bi ble 6 IL 146.. His form 
ef e rs and recommen tion of the 7 1 of 
Indulgences, #. Note. Eis debauched courſe of 
_ life, 179. Publiſhes 2 


inſt Luther, 184. 
374. Conquer the 


ovince of Pruſſia, 3 1 . Net er Al: 
t made den: of Pr 5 


* Phat 


le, 


Tienville, in Luxembourg, taken by the Duke of 
Guse, IV. 302. * | 


Thuringia, an inſurrection of the peaſants there, againſt 
"the nobility; II. 358. The fanatical notions inſpired 
into them by Thomas Muncer, 370. Their diſor- 
derly army defeated, 332. | 
Told, infurreftion in, at the departute · of Charles V. 
for Germany, 96, 224. The cathedral of, ſtripped 
bf its riches to ſupport the army of the Holy Junta, 
* 249: Padillo's lettef to, at his execution, 256. Is 
_ Inſkigated to continue in arms by Padillo's wife, 
* 259. Is reduced, 261. + 0 8 
Toleds, Ludovico de, nephew to Coſmo di Medici, 
ſent by his uncle to negociate with Philip II. of 


pain, for the inveſtitute of Siena, IV. 287. 4 
| Taleds, Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, oppreſſes the | 
Neapolitans, IV. 127. And occaſions the Turks to | 


ravage the coaſts of Naples, ib. *. 
Toleration, reſlections on the progreſs of, in Germany, 
IV. 201. Why mutually allowed among the ancient 
_ Heathens, 202. How the primitive Chriſtians be- 
came avetſe to, . 1 b 0 
Temorri, Paul, a Franciſcan monk, archbiſhop of Go- 
locza, is made general of the Hungarian army againit 
Solyman the Magnificent, and is defeated by him, 


TRE 
70 45 the reſidence of Queen Joanna, the conſe- 
_ deracy of malcontents called the Holy Junta, re- 
 moyed thither, II. 234, The Queen taken there by 
the Conde de Haro, 477. 
one of the repreſentatives of Segovia, killed 
by the populace for voting the donative to Charles 
1; V. at the Cortes aſſembled in Galicia, II. 226, 
Tranſylvania, is ſurrendered to Ferdinand King of the 
Romans, by Queen Iſabella, IV. 5. 
Tremouille, La, drives the Engliſh under the duke of 
Suffolk, out of Picardy, II. 1 Bait] 
Teen, the council of, ſummoned, III. 278. Prorogued, 
2279. Again ſummoned, 310. Is opened, 324. De- 
cdlates the apoeryphal ſeriptures canonical, 342. Eſta- 
dliſhes the authority of the church traditipns, ib. The 
| eee Aooav GWlg.s 1510 Council, 
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council, on rumours of an infection in the city, is, 
tranſlated to Bologna, 469 Henry II. of France 
bee againſt che council, IV. 36. The council 
breaks up on the approach of Maurice of Saxony, 
82. Hiſtorical remarks on this council, 83. Cha- 


racters of its hiſtorians, 85. : 1 
Trent, Cardinal of, ſent by the Emperor Charles V. 
to conclude an alliance with the Pope, III. 351. 
The nature of this treaty, 33. 
Tunit, the means of its coming under the power of Bar- 
baroſſa, traced, III. xox. The Emperor and other 
Chriſtian powers unite to * Barbaroſſa, and re- 
ſtore Muley Haſcen, 105, Is taken by the Empe- 
ror,” 111. Muley Haſcen reſtored, and his treaty 
with Charles, 112. * 26.-&T 
Tuſcany, a review of the ſtate of, during the fixteenth 
century, IV. 367. 8 ah 


Palentia, an inſurrection in, II. go.' The people there 
greatly oppreſſed by the nobles, ib. The nobles re- 
uſe to aſſemble the Cortes except the King is pre- 
| ſent, 91. Charles authoriſes the people to continue 
in arms, ib. They expel the nobles, 92. Aſſociate 
under the Germanada, and appoint their own magi- 
ſtrates, ib. Don Diego de Mendora, Conde de 
Melito, appointed regent, on the departure of Charles 
for Germany, 95. The Germanada refuſe to lay 
down their arms, 263. Defeat the nobles in ſeveral 
actions, 265. Are at length routed by the Conde 
de Melito, ib. The moderation of Charles to- 
ward the inſurgents on his arrival, 268. 
Valentinois, Ducheſs of. See Diana of Poitiers. 
Valladolid, the firſt publick entry of Charles V. to that 
city, II. 62. The inhabitants riſe, burn Fonſeca's 
houſe, and fortify the town, II. 229. Surrenders 
after the battle of Villalar, and didelution of the 
„„ nt ts 9 mon ne te: - 
Vaucelles, treaty of, between Charles V. and Henry II. 
of France, IV. 238. | CO. 


* 


INDE X. 


Vendome, duke of, his plan of operations in 
.the ſs of the invaſion of Picardy by Henry 
VIII. II. 219, Obliges him to retire, ib. 

Vinice, the republick of, incline in favour of the pre- 


= 
* 


tenſions of Francis I. of France, to the Imperial 
crown, II. 76. Their views and apprehenſions on 


the approaching rupture between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Francis, 101. Leagues with the 


Emperor againſt Francis, 272. A final accommo. 


dation between, and the Emperor, III. 42. Refuſes 
to enter into the league of the Italian ſtates, formed 
by the Emperor, 67. A review of the ſtate of 
that republick during the ſixteenth century, IV. 
. the confident of the Count of Lavagno, en- 
courages him in his ſcheme of overturning the go- 
vernment of Genoa, III. 404. Is protected by 
Francis on the ruin of that conſpiracy, 424. 
Vielleville, the French governor of Metz, detects Father 
Leonard's conſpiracy to betray the city to the Impe- 
rialiſts, IV. 187. Executes the conſpirators, 189. 


Vienna, is beſieged by Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, 
III. 41. 


Villalar, battle of, between Padilla and the Conde de 
Haro, II. 254. 
illena, marquis de, his ſpirited reply to the requeſt of 
the Emperor to lodge Bourbon in his palace, II. 252. 
Uln, .the government of that city violently altered, and 
its reformed miniſters carried away in chains, by the 
Emperor Charles V. III. 492. 
United Provinces, of the Netherlands; a brief view of 
their revolt againſt the dominion of Spain, IV. 369. 
Urbino, reſtored by Pope Adrian to Franceſco Maria de 
Rovers, II. 270. Thad 
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 Wallep, Sir John, joins the Emperor Charles V. at the 
1 of Landrecy, with a body of Engliſh troops, 
271. e 

a War, 
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IN DE X. 


Mar, the method af. on n Eutpe how. im- 
proved at this 7 the practice of earlier 
ages, II. 285, — reflections on the viciſſitudes 
of, IV. 382 
N. Wartburg, artin Luther concealed | thete by. the 
Elector of Saxony, II. 186. - 
ee n — 7 7 of Calais, W in 
vain with the liſh privy- council to provide for 
its ſecurity, IV. 8 92. Is x gg by the Dyke of 
| 8 A forced | to capitulate, 2 
b Sb the 2 Charles V. and 
W Sill of Cleves, wife to the EleQor 
of dy, „l. 
 Wilſg, Cardinal, his inte, charadter, and - influence 
over Henry VILL of England, II. 104, -, Receives 
a penſion from Francis I. of France, 106. And 
from the. Emperor Charles V. ib. Detached from 
the French intereſt by the latter, 108. Inclines 
oy to join the Emperor againſt Francis, 185. 
Sent 1 to Calais, to negociate an accommo- 
dation ove, the Emperor and Francis, 197. 
Has an interview with Charles at Bruges, and con- 
cludes” a league with him on the part of on by 
_ France, 199. Meditates revenge ga 
- Charles on his ſecond diſappointment of the Papacy 
"4 by the election of Clement VII, 284. Obtains of 
Clement a legatine commiſſion in England for life, 
15. Negociates a league with Francis againſt the 
Emperor, III. 
- Worms, a diet Called there by Charles V. to check the 
| pores of the h II. 113. Proceedings 
of, 176. Martin Luther cited before it, 177. Re- 
ſuſes to retract his opinions, 178. An edict pub- 
liſhed gore him, 179. Diet at, opened, III. 


| 11. 5 
Wurtemberg, Ulric Duke of, be expelled his domi- 
nions, III. 91. Recovers his dominions by the 


aſſiſtance of Francis King of Frans 2 m_—_— 
| the Proteſiany-religion, . en $i 
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END E x. 


Hat, Sir Thomas, raifes an inſuttction in Kent i 
- againſt Queen Mary of England, on account of the | 
-* Spaniſh match, IV. 159 Is ſubdued and puniſhed, 
160, g 
KAimenss, archbiſhop of Toledo, adheres to Ferdinand 
of Aragon, in his diſpute witk the Archduke Philip 
* concerning the regency of Caſtile, II. 12. Eſpouſes 
Ferdinand's claim to the regency of Caſtile on Phi- 
- Hp's death, 24. Conquers Oran, and other places | 
in Barbary, for the crown of Caſtile, 25. Ap- | 
pointed regent of Caſtile, by Ferdinand's will, until | 
the arrival of Charles V. in Spain, 35. His riſe 
and character, ib. Admits the claim to the regency 
of Cardinal Adrian, ſent with that commiſſion: by | 
Charles, and executes it jointly with him, 38. | 
Takes the infant Don F a to Madrid under 
his own eye, 30. Procures Charles, who aſſumed | 
+ the regal title, to be acknowledged by the Chriſtian 1 
© Nobility, 41. Schemes to extend the regal preroga- | 
tive, 42. IDepreſſes the nobility, 43. Frees the 
EKing from the feudal limitations, and eſtabliſhes a 
regal army to check the Barons, 44. Suppreſſes a 
mutiny headed by the grandees, 45. Reſumes the . 
grants of Ferdinand to his nobles, 46. His prudent 
application of the revenue, 47. His bold aſſertion 
of his authority to the diſcontented nobles, 48. 
Other aſſociates in the regency appointed at the 
inſtigation of the Flemiſh courtiers, 49. Retains 
the ſuperior management, 50. Defeats John 
D' Albert's invaſion of Navarre, ib. Diſmantles all 
the caſtles there, except Pampeluna, which he 
-- ſtrengthens, 51. The troops ſent by him againſt 
Barbaroſſa defeated, and his equanimity on that 
.., occaſion, 52. Alarmed at the corruption of the 
Flemiſh court, he perſuades Charles to viſit Spain, 
33. Falls fick on his journey to meet Charles at 
mais arrival, 59. His letter of council to Charles, 
. | Requeſts an interview, 60. The ingratitude 
of Charles to him, ib. His death, 61. His cha- 


racter, 
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Zamora, biſhop of, raiſes a 
_ *Tordeſillas, for the Hol 
the Conde de Haro, II. 14 j 
Zuinglius, attacks the ſale of Indulgences at Zurich in 
Switzerland, II. 137. 1 | 
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